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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


iiii Ik 


FOUNDED 17*1 
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MONDAY 30tll NOVEMBER 

tin (l following day Hi 11 am at New Bond Street 


: .1 ;i • I -. 
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Ni Vl'ty 
Sr, ^K>'K'v 


The Honeyman Collection of Scientific Books and 
Manuscripts, Part VI : Printed Books N-Sa 

including works f»y N».|i'iei - , Newton, ftugbU’etl, I'jcioli, I'aracelws, Pwcal, 
Pant cur, Pliny, Porta, Priestley, Ptolemy, Kermis, Kecoulc. Redi, Uojjiumnn- 
tditifs. Rein ch, RliL-ticita, K-lccioli, Ryff, S-icrcbasco, Saussnre and others 
III lift nit cd Catalogue EG 


WEDNESDAY, 2Gfh NOVEMBER 
and the fallowing day at 11 am 
at New Bond Street 


t <li • • • ? :f • i. ■ * 


MONDAY 17th NOVEMBER 

at It am 'and following day at It mn and 2.20 put at New Bond Street 


Important Hebrew Printed Books 


Continental Autograph Letters and 
Manuscripts with a section by 
Musicians and Composers and with 
some Printed Music 


The well-known collection of Hebrew Books, the property of the late Dr. 
Yeslm-yulm Shite bar, including books And piw-uhtet* of Jewish Art, Biblio- 
graphy, Chosidut, Clio bail mid Amisemitica. Illustrated Catalogue £ 4 




THURSDAY 20tli NO V EM ItER 

ami following day at 1 pm at US Chancery Lane 


Modern Continental Illustrated Books, Periodicals 
and Literature 


in chiding the property of the late Sir Cecil Beaton, C.B.E. 
Illustrated Catalogue £6.50 


MONDAY 24th NOVEMBER 

at 1(1.30 mn and following day at 11 am at New Sand Street 


Valuable Printed Books 


including books from the library fanned by Sir Charles Tennant ( 182.1- 1906) 
(containing colnur-pluic books, travel and lopognipliy, natural history, extra- 
illustrated works, inunv in fine cwitainporary bind mgs I \ English and Con- 
tinental books of the 1:1th to the 18 th century ; bonks on travel, architecture 
and nutnrul history. Illustrated catalogue £4, unillusiruted catalogue £3.50 


SjiIkIi) I'urlw Kernel A Co., 34-35 New Bond Struct. T-ondon WIA 2AA Telephone (OI)4M3 S0B0 
itoJttson'.t Rooms, 1 15 Chancery Lane, Inn don Vfl’JA l I’X Telephone: (01)405 72J3 


Including an important collection of musical manu- 
scripts by (.’esjr Franck, ainnug ilicm the “ Varia- 
tions Syinpliniiiqiies ", “ Les Bolides ”, and sketches 
for the second and third Organ Chorals ; and with 
letter* or manuscripts by C. P. E. Bncli, Beaumar- 
chais, Beethoven, Bloch, Bolivar, Bossuct, Brahms, 
Hrentano, Britten, Catherine the Great, Cliamisso, 
Diaghiluv, Einstein, Elgar, Flaubert, Freud, Gauguin, 
Mudarne de Genlis, Glazunov, Goethe, Gounod, 
Halle, Hebbel, Heine, Herder, Ilesse, Himmler, 
Hitler, Hofmannsthal, Klopstock, Liszt, I,otiis XI IT, 
Louis XIV, Louis XV, Machiavelli, Maeterlinck, 
Mahler, Mendelssohn, Napoleon T, Napoleon IT, 
Neruda, Nijinsky, Pbrnn, Rilke, Sartre, Schiller, 
August Wilhelm and Friedrich Schlegcl, Schumann, 
Mud ante de Stack Stendhal, Trotsky, Wagner, 
Wallenstein and Zulu. Illustrated Catalogue £5.00. 
(412 lots) 


C.\ YIDDISH RAW! 
BOOKS LTD. 


IF IT'S OUT-OF-PBI.NT 



Catalogue 14 

NAVAL & MARITIME 
HISTORY 

VOYAGES & TRAVEL 


'Our mall -ruder warehouse h.is 
100. 000 titles In history, aeon- 
owlti*. poll lies nnd wulil 
dJfmS Phono 0I-B76 7234 Or 
wnto (lie, nioBse) 

Barnet High -Strut, SSVI3 
W-4 liuy books, loo 
Sines IB48 a worltl-*vldo service 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS 


PERSONAL 


z . r .i. n...,r.t rot-.-?:- n-.rr.i--r, tr. f.ir.iwmn 
H.-i. n. » I....... i ... i . mi.- 'a i -\u--. -• • * i.-n ■ i • - , • ik 


illSffi 


- -I f r - , 

2/4 Prlncds AriaHa. Piccadilly.' 
toidon, SWI. 
Tolepl*»ne : 01-734 3d40 
Cable: FACTOTUM *.b A. 
tap. stamp piaass 




IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
Until in eun.ium 
wrilicn K-rm» on n-quast 
UEGIDNAL TRUST LTD. 

• 

London W1A 4 fit, . 
Ptiono : oi -4BI U"i« 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


APPLICATIONS are invited for 
tin- i*pai; nr uNivmsirv Lin- 


HAlllAN from (irnrcs-tl.iiinllv quall- 
rmd Ithrarluns with eulistinlint 


o\ i ioi to n ci- at academic Ilbrarlr-x. 
knnwlcdne ol Third World Llhraiios 
Uehiq oavonianeaus. 


APPLICATIONS arc Invited from 
j’ouiij men and worn on Who arc 
l-lllior chartered llhrurl.n.i or have 
lumrd Pan II or llto Llljrjrv Atiii* 
ri.niun oxoiiiinailonn. 


Uehiq odvanianonu*. 

Salary : KSO.im nor annum plus 
graiully tei alnrllna oqoah Kl.SR), 
'Tliroo-yoar conipul : aunnort for 


loo ups. T vi 'oiir.i I 111 

'■M'l lionwi (rum W. Ji 
HiJ Mmituril Hill. N.lii. 


H, K“3ui.. n,0u i(r nhV Oc»mSn . ,I4 'm ***■ *»■■*« “»■ 


•HSr tTjtei 

Hiciiaihaa liimd. Onford. 

..TKB chaENLtai I or mignu v. L .1 XlD 
ohi bookt <n eui.li »luo. Simnls 
conv lira. Wilaluv ’» Qo o hfl. 


Oiurounia. M. Oeardnn. M 
•Prllicca.. Q Ivd . . , Boblnalcm, 
.. hfcraoyelilp. 


Ihreo-yoar conirncl : aunnort for 
onnrovitd reaMit-i.il ; reni-lruu jremn- 
inodilloai : (-liaitly |.is4D(li<> : hi.i- 
ii.ioo nllnw.incu : ir.ivn laiea alu-r 
ill mnnilis' xervlrn ; oilucaH.m 
bIIow.iiim : aalarv contliiu.illon 

atliwne for extondod Itinois or dlk- 


Diilloa will Include llm malnien. 
nnea al u conrillnaia lndc.vlna , ey.«- 
dialoguing amt clnaallicaUon 
a consldornhlq .-amount of 
onqulry work In all arraa or mfln- 
nuemout In Indu.irv uiul iiulilic 

Vlt'O. 


Apnilcanla Who wlih to nrranno 
icondincnl fioin lliolr homo Inall- 


ce covers all ainceti or llrlllah 
cuntpean manjaeineni nrncilco. 
Illirjiy contains nboul AA-Ona 


■KOHDHAKD aool(aHQP buyi 


socondinenl Mom lliolr hoi 
tut Ions will ba waliomotl. 
Ooiallod aituilcallona 


Exuerlence in 


rommercMI nr 


• • Rtcieilipin. Sli fit Hold 
.. SB w DJBCOUNT. Chmiinai ule. 
njd cocM inako unusual a ilia. 


f id booed inako unusual qilta. 
!vr tirurdi.- SS.T . lloynL Collage 

iv. fe.Vo T* - ?.! 1 

^ '• • RHVIBW cuiUi-a linci olhBT hooka In 

"-H i - lm-j condinon bought- h\ . Ver- 


OUTPOSTS .Poe iii* ■ invilod lor 

ruiuro lames. u.A E. to Howard 

?0^ii,-rh 7 a a n,rs U W C d v ifid 

THS biiddlo ran. Calaloguea uiausd. 
fl- i r'-J 1 * 111 - .52 J . B,a * no * K«Md. 

Twichonham. Middlesex. 

amy Amurini Huoi» new. or out- 
or-prim. tt rnn. Orspy Banka. 


EXHIBITIONS 


cnnloiu. ■nclutling a curriculum bualmm llbrarv would bo an adran- 
vliao. a rccon | inipll nholonrnuh and Jaso ulihounh not ouentl.il. rhla 

naming Ihroe roreroo*. slinulri Lk> >» " donundlng post and would- suit 


B HIT 18 H LIBRARY On grlMah 

MUieuml. — ClirDlopher Baxldn 


naming Ihroe roreroos. slinulri lx 
aonl ft llie Seeroiarv. nox 4nao 
University P. O.. Ponua New Guinea 
in arrivp no later than l-J Decern 


la n domandlno ooal and would Hilt 
jomonno able to woik chuorfully 
undor presatiro. 


■union UoyLv VI I tod Uan Slreul. 
Lfiu Jan. W.C.i, OlvSzfl 0833. 


. TARA QOQlCB LTD.— -flpoclatlst anti- 
, eruiUn flti'l O liAu. usuod. — 

.. Do-.plla Itxnn 17 Church Lam*. 

Lviitnoun, Hams. 

OBTRCnvE tic I fan.— Calaloguea 

issued. Oavia Aiunagiian i Hooka) 
Lilt.. Ivndvvi W/irohouJo. Dale St„ 
tliinti 'A ear. Vurha WF6 SMS. « 
HtSJDUHn. Oendvs. Nardon, 9lca- 
loan: A thin ion. Burnei. T. K.- 
. L-r-'renco- — No-v CaiatO'juo pi rare' 
end atd • tiook* on Islamic Woitd 
end India ' available,' Hosjltid 

/Jjl Cun naught Btrdat, 


Writn, Or spy Banka. 

..ntsjite' wr ** 

ALL Ujraok^ twoka dnd on' Cnieca 

ASIA, China. — Here nnd op crile- 
, ■ laaue . from AeliUi Rare thinks 
J 'I'fe » A • (307). NY. 


'Mnking. Until 

No»M‘ 

uniljya 3.30-6. 


bcr. 1'iBO. 

. Anijlicanlt resident In U.K; 

J houlii also send pno couV to Inier- 
inlvi-rsiw Council, oo ToMen- 


Salpry S4.7Vt to CB.M! (Includ- 
ing London Ailowancoi curronllv 


! houid aixo send pno couV to Inter- 
Inlvi-rsllv Council, oo-nt Totten- 
ham Court iinad, London WiP 
ODT. rurthur doinlti arc available 
from cttliar address. 


under rovlow, 


PIosso wrllo or loloohono TOr fur- 
thor doialls and an Dpullcetlon forrn 
to: Staff orfiror. British I nflt nulo of 
Park-r Slrvol to*C3 3 OPT... Tel. 
Management. Management House, 
400 5+58. 


LIBRARIANS 


NORTHERN REGIONAL 
LIBRARY SYSTEM 


NY 10017 -DBA. ■ • - 

ROOK*. ' noilring ? ■ Moving 7 


. Thinning nul ? . BlddMnv fc 

fe": d n,".br.4S “ J 'fo3=3 

aonnoai give bast , ericas. 

. THB Middle ■ East, espcclglly Arabia 
. send . now for tree catalogue of 
•-. Did hoobs on lino nroj. aioaio 


AP3 £307.3 (0 SAW 
I pay award ponding) 


Manchester 


Cultural Services 
□apartment 


A CHARTERKD LIDHAniAN .Is 
required for the POST of EDITOH 
at tho Norlharn Regional Library 


PUBLIC & UHlVEfiSircl LECTURES : s meetings 


Librarian 


Bureau In Nowcaailo 
Bvperlanca of blbllog 
and aloft managomont 
togother wIUi on imgi 


. Tt managomont aro- roQUlrotl, 
ogother wlUi on Intgrosl 111 library 
Q-ojittrailoii at lutiloiial and local 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
AT MANOA 


The • Doommam of English .at 
Iho Univorsiti of Hawaii nf Mjuoa 
. fs an.'vk'ng a«_ '-.uWan-l-nu, scholar 

(ura. M«n r 4lv oetumnd DO Leon 
. , , Ed.il. Cd 



Language and Literature Library 

AP£ (ES,973-E8|3B1 p.a. plus currently carrying a 121 
per cent shift allowance). ... : ■ . 

The post id Ihe senior one wllbin this Section ‘of Inej 
Central Library. . 

Applicants should possess . modern language degree, 
post-graduate qualification in Ubrgrlanphip and rele- 
vant experience. . . 

Tha;Clty Council operates , a. Union .Memberahlp Ao fee- 
merR-tmder Which ; a new .employee If* required tq 


: Dutios tuolitdo cd-Ordlnbllng. 
tnttrllbmry londlng, rnanaolrig iho 
Roglonal , Transpori Bohanio, ooll- 
Ina . 1 Northern BlbllOBraimy and 
Haloing with otltor . ca-Onoroilva 
grgotiloationo In tho Region. 


^^Rotgpotloo oxponsoa may 


catalogues 


Details ol el! 

ad vai Using catsaw,. 

carriod in lha 
Classified Advem^ 
Pafl03 may be obfar l} 
tram 


Marla Corbitt 


THE 


TIMES 

literary 

SUPPLEMENT 


Times Nswspipiff^ 
P-O. Box Hl t, 
Naw PilnBng 
House square. 


Dray's Inn Rosd. 
London WC1X 6EZ 


Telephone : 0183? jjji 
E xtension 43? 


REMINDEll 


COPY FOR:' 
ADVERTISEMENT 
INTHET.LS, 
SHOULD ARRWf: 
NOT IATS ; 
THAN 1030*1 

MONDAY ' 

PRECEDING :• 


THE DATE OF: 
publication 


■JWlVERSiTV; bf ! 

COMPUT1NO 


with 

SS^s. 

roquirad and 
mparefi |> bMr > r ” 


•Furtha/. doiaila and 


FELLOWSHIPS' 


Furthrr iwrtltuiara 
d.-i frahi .ihg.lTi 


«W,W r v 



THE UNiVFRSITY OF 1 
■ i ; MANCHUSTCR 
Manchester pu&iNtiBS.. SCHOOL 

Assist A| nt . librarian 


■ In j foglV 
■ 476 bI • • -j- 


UNTVB^rt^P F 




*• '• 


""V :,r ^ 
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Photography and its critics 

August Sander, Roland Barthes, 
Paris exhibitions, Man Ray, 

P. H. Emerson, Bill Brandt, 
Living through the lens, 
by Peter Conrad 


by Tom Paulin 

Bevan and Bevanism; 
the young Harold Nicolson 

Anglican disorders; 

W. H. Davies and 4 Young Emma 
cuisine menteur 


D ^!l cn,}tcr *> . V hu Robert Doisneau, one of a brilliant series 
cr»nk. which has been collected in Robert Doisneau : Photo- 

t0 >^* published in January, 1981 (Wpv with 111 plates. Gordon 
0 86092 050 X). The pictures aro accompanied bu an 
Wi-fo j Ct ■ *, translated bu Vivienne Menkes, which combines light- 
, re, T “Wobiogr.aphv with a series of perceptive 1 reflections on the 


The Alternative Service Book 


aesthetics - 0 / pjto’togr'aphy. 
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ALAN SHERIDAN 


The Will to Truth 
This Is the first full-length study of Foucault In any language. 
It covers the whole of his work to date, Including material 
unavailable in English, and provides invaluable information 
on recent French Intellectual history. Foucault emerges as an 
essential thinker for our time: his 'political anatomy’ Implies a 
radical critique not only of established Intellectual positions 
and social institutions, but also of most of the alternatives 
offered by the opposition. 

272 pages 

Hardback 042277350 6 £10.50 
Paperback 042276570 8 £4.60 


ELIZABETH WILSON 


Women in Postwar Britain 1945-68 
In the postwar Britain of the lata forties and fifties, and through 
the affluent sixties, feminism seemed dormant, and perhaps 
even dead. What happened to feminism during those yeare? 
Elizabeth Wilson seeks to answer this question in a broad re- 
evaluation of the period 1945—68. Drawing on a wide range of 
cultural and literary sources for her study, the topics she 
discusses include contemporary sociology, and social policy, 
and the novel. 


256 pages 

Hardback 0 422 76870 7 £8-50 
Paperback 0422 768804 £3.25 


CAMBERWELLCOUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM 


This book, presented under the auspices of the Camberwell 
Council on Alcoholism, draws together current ideas and infor- 
mation about alcohol use and drinking problems amongst 
Worn eh. The broad perspective concerns the importance of 
the gender of the alcoholic, since the growing body of research 
on women alcoholics clearly indicates that the situation for 
the sexes Is qualitatively different with regard to alcohol 
abuse and alcohol-related problems. 

2.40 pages 

Hardback- 0422769509. .$7.95 
Paperback 0 422 76960 6 £3.95 


URSULA SHARMA 

Women, Work and Property 
in North-West India 


Based on fieldwork conducted by the author in two Indian 
villages, this book contains now ethnographic matorial on the 
lives of rural Indian women, from thewivos of wool thy capita- 
list farmers to impoverished female labourers. It concentrates 
in particular upon women’s roles In agricultural production. 
The author relates women's economic activities to other 
as peels of f ema lo statu s. 

240 pages 

Hardback 0422771201 £10.50 


UNNtWIKAN 

Life Among the Poor 
in Cairo 


Drawn from the day-to-day observations of an anthropologist 
during the course of seven months' fieldwork, this study Is a 
detailed record of the shaping of daily life and experience in 
one of the poorest quarters of Cairo. The author focuses in par- 
ticular upon the lives of women, and their continual struggle 
against poverty and prejudice. 

200 pages 

Hardback 0 422769703 £0.50 
Papelrbpck- O 42276900 a £4.95 




h. 


BOB ROSHIER and HARVEYTEFF 

Lawand Society in England 

Law and Society fn England examines the reality of law in 

actic - ,11 " 

The 


action In . con tof^qraryso<rfety.: : ; .i tfj . 

bulk of ttid pdofj is concerned With the ways tn which 


various groups and agencies -the police, the courts, lawyers, 

usfson 


end juries etc. - apply legal rules. While the main focus 1 
the criminal law, analogous processes in the realms of civil 
law are also examined. 


280 pages • ' 

Hardback 0422767264 £11.00 
Paperback 0422767301. £4.95 


Prices are net in (he UK. only. 
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C&BE&PSB-dfi 


PI-LTtiR CONRAD 

Jnnet Malcolm : Diana and Nikon — Essays on the Aesthetic 
of Photography 

Max Kozloff : Photography and Fascination 
Giselc Freund : Photography and Society 
Joel Mcycrowitz : Cape Light 
James Danzlgcr : Benton 
Wocgcc (Arthur Fellig) : Wcegee's People 

Weston J. Nuef (Editor) : Era of Exploration — The Uiso of Landscape 
Photography in the American Went 1 Slid- 1885 

Mitt 

KENNETH 0. MORGAN 

Jennie Lee : My Life with Nyc 

tin 

ANTHONY QUINTON 
ARTHUR CAI.DKR-MAH.SIIALI. 

Andrew Borrow : The Flesh is Weak — An I nt iinntc History of tlie 

Church of England 

W. IT. Davies : Young Emmn 

tin 

ALAN BELL 

Janies Lecs-Milne : Harold Nicolson — A Biography 1886-1929 
Ilaroid Nicolson : Diaries and Letters 1930-1964 

m 

ROBERT HEW I SON 
PAUL TAYLOR 
CAROL RUMENS 
SYLVIA CLAYTON 

Fiction 

Tom Sharpe : Ancestral Vices 
Neil Jordan : The Past 
Jayne Anne Phillips : Black Tickets 
Francis King: Indirect Method 

■ m 

C. H. SISSON 
G. M. WILSON 

Alternative Service Book 1980 

Alison Plowden : Elizabeth Regina 1588-1603 

IX 

ANITA IIKOOKNER 

R. S. TURNER 
SIMONA I'AKENHAM 

PKTRR READING 

Caroline Blackwood and Anna Ilaycraft : Darling, you shouldn't have 

gone to so much trouble 

Gerald Warner : Being of Sound Mind 

The Nomrelie Cuisine of Jean and Pierre Trolsgros 

Mary llendcruon : Paris Embassy Cookbook 

Commitment (poem) 

m 

TOM PAIII.IN 
ANTHONY 9TORR 

Conor Cruise O’Brien : Neighbours — The Hwnii-Biggs Memorial 
Lectures 1978-1979 

Ken Ilcskin : Northern Ireland — A Psychological Analysis 
Fifty years on 

1211S 

DONALD t'ANCKIl 
LEONARD SCUAP1RO 

Milton Khre (Editor) : The Theater of Nikolay Gogol 
James II. Billington : Fire in the Minds of Men 

m 

AT-AN JENKINS 

Paul Muldoon : Why Brownlee Left 

12 W. 

BERNARD WAKSI.RBTRIN 

Walter Laqiicur : The Terrible Secret — An Investigation into the 
Suppression of Information about Hitler’s ” Final Solution ” 
Andrew Rathsteln : The Sol diem’ Strikes of 1919 

128 

R. A. Mrl’At'CniRY 

E. Digby Baitzcll : Puritan Boston and Quaker Philadelphia 

128 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 
JOHN NAUGliTON 
ROIUN ROBBINS 
VRANCRS SPALDING 
1 JOHN DRBYPU8 ‘ 

SARA -SKI .WOOD 
JULIE IIANKEY 
KATE FLINT 

Commentary 

Three photographic exhibitions in Paris 
Photographs by Don McCullin (V & A) 

Artist nml Cnmcrn (Mappin Gallery, Sheffield) 

Michael Andrews (Hayward Gallery) 

David JOno* » Inscriptions (Anthony d’Offny Gallery) 

Glynn Boyd llnrte : Londoii/Pm fs/Nrw York (Franris Kyle Gnllrryj 
Kirhnrd II and Richard III (Royal Sluikoqi'-mc Theiilrc, Str.itford) 
Stephen Poliakoff : Caught on a Train (BBC TV) 

12902 


To the Editor 

Among this week’s contributors 
Author, Author 

08 

ROSEMARY D1NNAUK 
HELEN MCNEIL 
WILLIAM 1R1YD 

Fiction 

E. M. Forster t Arctic Rummer 

Tlllio Olsen : Silences . Yotmondlo. Tell Me A Riddle 

Robin Jenkins : The Cono-Gathcrcrs 

H. B. Ciinnlnghamc-Grnluime ; Denttork for Moffat 

. : ,12M 

S. S. 1 ’RAWER 
MICHAEL HIRST 

Ulrich Keller : August Sander— -Me nee hen rles 211 Jiihrhiindevis-- 
Portrait photographicn 1892-1952 

Kenneth Clark and David Finn: The Florence Baptistery Doors 

Jg 

COLIN FORD 
MARK HA WORTH-ROOT!! 
AARON SCHARF 

Tho National Portrait Gallory Collection 
The Victoria and Albert Museum 

Ben Maddowt Edward Weston— Ills Life nnd Pltnlngiuplis 

ms 

RONALD BLYTHE 

Nancy Ncwhall : P. II. Emerson — The Fight for Photography us a Flne Art_j^.' 

HOLLY MAY 

TRISTRAM POWELL 
M. E. YAPP 

Llsette Model— a Monograph 

Jane Bown : The Gentle Rye 

Kelly Wise (Editor) : Lotte Jacobi 

Robert II. Allshouse (Editor) : Photographs for the Trur 

Michel Sctboim : Iran : 1’dclatcment 

Abban : La revolution conflsqudo 


QUENTIN BELL 
PETER KEATING 

PRANCES SPALDING 
MARK UAWORTH-ROOTII 

Albert E. Elsen : In Rodin's Studio 

Roger Whitchousc : A London Album— Early Photographs rcrnrdlng 
the history of the City and its people from 1R40-1915. Memory Lune— 
A Photographic Album of Daily Luc in Britain 1930-1953 
Bill Brandt : Nudes 1945-1980 

Bruce Bernard : The Sunday Times Book of Photodisrovrry 





'fr>. -*r 


JOHN RYLE 
MALCOLM MCI.F.OD 
DENNIS DUNCAN SON 
DERVU MURPHY 


Frvlng Penn s Worlds In a Small Room 

Carol Beckwith (photographs), Tcpllit OIc Sailoli (text) t Maasol 
Zheng Shifcng and Olhern ; China 
Roland and Sabrina Michaud ; Afghanistan 

Pucal Mttpecflaux i Arabia Felix , 

Rosemary Jones Tung with photographs by Ilyu ToKlov and Brooke W DI 
A Portrait of Lost Tibot 


STEPHEN BANN 
DAVID GASCOYNE 


COLIN FORD 
DAVID CHESHIRE 
KATE FLINT 


Roland Barthes : La ebambre clalre — Note sur le photographic 
Pierre Borhan : Voyons voir 

Janus (Editor) t Man Hay— The Photographic Image 


John Szarkowskl t The Photographer's Eye 
Gail Ruckland : Fox Talbot and the Invention of Photography 


ERIC DE MARE 


Carol D1 Grappa (Editor) i Landscape — Theory 

Eadweard Muybridge i Muybridge’s Complete Human and Animal 
Locomotion 

mark haworth- booth John Weiss (Editor) : Venus, Jupitef and Mars— the photographs of 
Frederick Sommer 

grrry badger Jane Livingston : M. Alvargj Bravo 



Nicholas s poliak .Philip Sicker ; Lore and the Quest for Identity in the Fiction of 

Hnnm lamoo 


J. A. BURROW 
ANTIIONV EDWARDS 


Henry James 
Richard 


SYDNEY SHOEMAKER 
CONNIE OBNSLHY 


Firth Green i Poets and Princeplcasers 

Trevor H. Hall : Dorothy L. Sayers 


TIMOTHY MCFARLAND 


David Wiggins i Sameness and Substance 
The Emlgrfe (poem) • __ 

» P- Pickering ( Essays on Medieval German Lberadire and Iconography 
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Living through the lens 


By Peter Conrad 
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The camera, that obnoxious, innocu- 
ous box, is still experimenting with 
\ts Identity and testing its power. 
For some photographers, it is n 
courtly sycophant, beautifying wlmi- 
' ewr looks at ; For others, it Is 
a means of defumation and accusa- 
tion, pitilessly distorting or purhaps 
-la a case like ihnr Edward Weston 
nude curled iiiLo the semblancu of a 
pc»r — austerely obstructing it. 
iwtlier way, the p ho tu graph ers eya 
is not the blandly non-committal 
lens Ishurwnad assn mud it to bo 
when ho compared his own moral 
eUvmum with thui of u camera, 
tno photographer prides himself, 
whether like Heaton he is fluttering 
compliant victims or whether 


like Woe it co he is deriding them, on 
the iiierul untruth of his replica. 
The picture is either a gauzy and 
glamorous imm-iivcinoiit on the 
actmility, or a (coring indictment of 
it. Thus does ihu new medium 
assert its power, by retouching and 
redeeming or (through those cruel 
lenses which Weeper used to twist 
Marilyn Monroe’s face into a rub- 
bery funhnuse musk) destroying the 
messages it is suppused to be 
neutrally transmitting. 

Roth Janet Malcolm in Dinn.'i 
and Nikon and. Max Kozloff in 
Fhoto^raphii inul Fascination under- 
stand and are troubled by the 
medium's nrmgutiuil of power over 
its material. They know that, to 
control this tendency, the camera’s 
aesthetics must also be its ethics. 
Photographers are exploiters of an 
experience from which they con 
detach themselves, thanks to the 
mediating- agency of tlie artificial 
optic and the box behind which 
they crouch. As for living, the 
photogrupher can let his lens, like 
the disdainful Axel, do that for him. 
This is why, for a photographer like 
Cliaunccy Hure (memorialist of the 
nlionatcd tedium and tattered pro- 
prieties of Interior America ), pos- 
session of a camera was a thera- 
peutic relief from a reality with 
which lie cnuldaT cope. Driven to 
nervous coliupsc by bis work at 
an oil refinery, he took to photo- 
graph inc the sad and squalid indus- 
trial hell which uppressed him, and 
in so doing symbolically reprieved 
himself from it. 

The photographer's retirement 
behind the lens signals his opting 
out. Stieglitz oil a voyage to 
Europe in 1907 was disgusted by 
the raucous congestion of shipboard 
life but, looking down Imperiously 
from the first-class deck into steer- 
uge, he saw the niob obligingly re- 
arrange itself into n composition, 

R overned now not by bunion affray 
ut by severe and inipoisnu.il 
shapes— n diagonal drawbridge, the 
funnel at right angle# to it. “a 
round straw lint ‘V which is no lon- 
ger the property of its domotic 
owner but an iloni in the still life 
Rticglitz bus assembled in rcudiuoss 
for his camera. Similarly, Weston 
in 1923 pbiiingra tilled his mistress 
after a night of quarrelling and 
sexual frustration, sullen Hitd 
bleary-eyed. In his Daybooks he 
records ihc recriminatory details of 
the night before and the morning 
of ter, but insinmly transforms com- 
misurnilmi into technical calcula- 


tion: “I drew close— I whispered 
something and kissed her— a teat* 
rolled down hor chock— and then 
I captured forever the inn mem — 
let me see f.8-l/10sec K1 filtec 
— panch rum at ic film.” 

The recurrent concern of Janet 
Malcolm’s essays is ibis liability of 
the camera lo an unfeeling, irre- 
sponsible candour. She is a 
New Yorker critic, and has the 
humanistic scvuptdousness of that 
paper. Like Pauline Kuc| excoriat- 
ing the illiberal pastor uls of Clint 
Eastwood, she worries about the 
probity of photographs like Ave- 
don's satiric and nocrotic portraits 
of ageing celebrities, their faces 
subsiding into wrinkled pouches and 
puffy Flab, or Herta Hilscher- 
Wlttgenstein's ripped torso of a 
cancer patient, or Harry Callahan's 
too cool, pure and formal pictures 
of architectural facades. She re- 
bukes the pretensions of tho 
cameraman (Avedon declares that 
the subjects of his portraits come 
to him to find out who they are, 
and invite him to tell the lacerating 
truth about themselves) or his In- 
decent aestheticism (Donald Mc- 
Cullin comqs upon a putrefying 
Biafran corpse, and can’t help 
organizing the horror into a design, 
lining it up inside the frame of a 
rusted bicyclo wheel). She argues 
that the camera’s temptation to 
pattern life ahd thereby pacify it 
sabotages Agoe’s collaboration with 
Walker Evans on Let Ua Now Praise 
Famous Men. According to Agee’s 
text, the sharecroppers are the de- 
pressed casualties of society. 
Evans's pictures beg to differ. His 
people look serene, handsome, dig- 
nified ; their hovels arc clean and 
classically angular. Tho camera 
can’t help imposing nu them its own 
nesthctic values, and in doing so 
defuses Agee’s protest. Janet Mal- 
colm even seos in Diane Arbus the 
photographic equivalent of a Vic- 
torian genre painter. Her freaks 
are disconcert mg because they're 
so comfortable with tlioir mon- 
strosity, or tiicir sexual porvorsity, 
nnd (like the trio of. Russian mid-* 
gets on 100th St. in New York) 
snugly at homo hi their tawdry 
ruoms. Rather than recoiling from 
them, Ihc photographer almost 
envies them. 

Kozloff (most of whose ossnys am 
reprinted from Artforum) locks 
Janot Malcolm’s humane qualms. 
He acknowledges tho cruel cundour 
of photography, mid glories in it 
rathor than seeking to mitigate it. 


For him photography is an act of 
aggression, the purloining of an 
image or of what Walter Benjamin 
called the circumambient, indivi- 
dualizing “aura” which protects a 
person or an object. The photo- 
grapher is always an impertinent 
intruder, a voyeur, like James 
Stewnrt conducting his illicit sur- 
veillance of maritul friction across 
the courtyard in Hitchcock’s Rear 
Window, or like the pnparn/zi 
harassing Jacqueline Onnssis. Some- 
times the photographer becomes a 
gruesome Moloch, taking pictures 
of bonzes incinerating themselves 
or of prone East Pakistani guerrillas 
being bayonetted. rather than inter- 
vening to plead for the lives of his 
doomed subjects. The cameraman 
is a ghoul, whose professional quali- 
fication is his carrion instinct. Wee- 
gee (Arthur Foil is) got his nick- 
name from the ouija board with its 
psychic premonitions. He hud the 
knack or always being serendipit- 
ously on hand when a tenement 
caught fire or a reeling drunk wus 
skittled by a taxicab or a venti- 
lated gangster, “hot off the 
griddle , turned up in a gutter. The 
camera is at once a. means of assault 
and of defence. James Stewart In 
Rear Window, threatened by Rny- 
mond Burr (whose butchering of his 
wife Stewart’s camera has recorded), 
fights off his assailant from his 
wn eel-chair by discharging volleys 
of flashbulbs like ammunition. 

Two complementary Images sum. 
up Kozloff ‘s view of the in dignity, 
even the obscenity, of photography. 
One Is Paul Stroud's " Blind" 
(1916) — an elderly mendicant, 
labelled blind by a placard, with one 
eye closed, the other glaucomously 
averted. She is the camera’s 
archetypal, abject quarry. The 
photographer sees her, but she can't 
sec him looking at her nnd con- 
verting her disability Into an image. 
Strand ensured that he had the 
sumo power over those of his sub- 
jects who could still i-otuliuto with 
their eyes. He ivnnted "fo photo- 
graph people without their bring 
aware that they were being photo- 
graphed ”, nnd to ston! up on them 
in tho Now York streets devised n 
dummy lens on tho side of his 
camera, so lie could feign shooting 
at right, angles tu his ni l uni pruy„ 
Tho second of Knxloff’s images Is 
a Wccgee accident from Cm toy 
Island. A young man hus bacu 
drugged from the wnuir to bo arti- 
ficially resuscitated on the sand. 
Throo moil— the rescuers perhaps — 


glower in Weegee’s direction, re- 
senting his presence. But a girl, 
kneeling beside the body, who must 
be the victim’s wife or his girl- 
friend, looks up, sc-es t lie camera 
aimed at her. and despite her 
anxiety’ automatically smiles. Her 
ghastly grin Implies — dc.spito Janet 
Malcolm's ethical disquiets — that 
the camera’s traduced subjects de- 
serve no mercy. 

With landscape, the camera 
is. as Kozloff sees h, equally 
brisk and brutal in its assertion of 
ownership. Commenting on Era of 
Exploration (an exhibition, held In 
Buffalo and New Yo-rk City, of land- 
scape photography in the American 
West, 1860-88), he remarks that the 
camera, Jti surveying these tracts of 
wilderness, was undertaking a series 
of “ proprietory gestures ”, annexing 
tlie terrain in the act of viewing it. 
The photographers Kozloff favours 
are therefore coldly masterful, re- 
fusing to tolerate any abrogation of 
their medium's power — Nadar, 
begged by Delacroix to destroy a 
portrait which made him look a 
gruesome and sadistic effigy, de- 
clinos-r-or else demonstrating tho 
medium’s control over renlity by 
obscuring or inverting objects, 
mocking the fallibility of the human 
eye — the clotted darkness of Ralph 
Meatyard’s prints, or Moholy-Nagy’s 
distorting aerlallsin, looking down 
through tlie rectilineal' cobweb of 
the Eiffel Tower or flattening, fore- 
shortening and rendering visually 
unintelligible the “View from the- 
Transporter Bridge”. 

Although Gis&le Freund's Photo- 
gray hy and Society is for the most 
part a toilingly orthodox Marxist 
account of photography's democratic 
and industrial origins, its liveliest 
passages revert to this problem of 
the photographic image's treachery, 
its talent for telling seditious lies, 
its unprincipled agreement with 
whatever prejudiced cap t inn is 
assigned lo it. Photography, Freund 
argues, mechnuizod the image, 
stereotyped tho liuniati face, oven' 
(In the form of picture postcards) 
commercially packaged our memo- 
ries. Photography is at first a demo- 
cratic boon, enabling tlie poor and 
disenfranchised to own self-images 
(formerly. a luxury raservod to their 
betters), nowadays enrolling every 
package-holiday maker with n camera 
strung round Ills neck us a citizen 
of the world. But it has treasonous!? 
strayed from its original ideology. 
Tho communards of 1871 woro 
photographed on the barricades* 
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like a Victorian extended family The luminous colour j> 
posing for inclusion in a dynastic of Joel Meyerowitz ad\ 
album. " lU ' 

acquired 
them to 
who were 
" I* holography 
reckons, 
the police 

linages have no defence against 
their political misuse. liven 
Freund's own work has been made 
to betray her. Partisan editors, con- 
ducting their own campaigns of 
private vendetta, have by invidiously 
captioning her pictures used them 
to make points quite opposite to 
those that Freund intended. Thus 
a series for Life in 1936 on Indus 


memoirs 


holography of an ideal version of the self. In helically demoting hint to equality barred or shuttered voom—^J 
Vances this Hollywood in 1931 he photographed with the most menial practitioner the railing to peer in at UwS$! 
le camera's an assortment of stars against the of his trade. Nor, in r»ie pictures flat in Dial AT for Murdtr 

■_ * nv nulii*. itaaf-nn tltnlr nil f-ll IH neons lull, did 1112 frnm lnul.-i I- .®«i lift} 


flntcd rubber dinghy propped up Lombard); and he chose for these thropic solitude tlinu simply 
bcsldo a weatherboard bungalow, pictures to photograph his clinrac- dom from the camera s im 
clothes pins on a straggling laundry tors without costume aiul without note inspection, 
line, the crimped aluminium of a benefit of cinematic pretence, as Stltglitz said that the camera per- 
gas station roof— but only in photo- if to imply that they now owed ce i v - ec | w | mt i 0 thu dully literal eye 
graphically .converting, the % things their consecration to his camera. WttS invisible. Tito malign contrary 
ho .happens to see 


free- cameras wlrich ore his 
import tt- seurdi wurrant. Notorious oJJ] 


which means 


into images, 
emptying them of 
content, abstracting them from 
context, gifting them (by. his 
camera's attention to them) with a 

The 


trial distress in England was trivial. ■ilfi ufflcie cy 

izad by the pueA Ijjjul, which 

enlisted Freund s studies that blue I ”, an expanse of “ pur 

“ lour ” *• 


their consecration to his camera. 

This interest in separating the of this rule, in pluitiigi'iiphoi'.s whoso 
scenic props from the perishable concern is not the rni 
person who, once anno tired ins Ido cation of experience 
them, acquires identity and beauty, and forensic investij 
lends him to nhotnaranli Charlotte the camera secs 


l lie n li l cd j amber of a lj 
num. where a N* jJES 
being tried with a shot ft 
man’s flash camera I 


pm in re, then crosses the - * 


snpbbing of Mrs Simpson. Much of 
Freund^s work has been for the 
papers of ihc Luce empire, and she 
therefore understands how photo- 
graphy has been conscripted by cor- 
porate capitalism. 

The cameramen of the 
Era of Exploration, photo- 
graphed poised on vertiginous out- 
crops of rock In Yosemite or in- 
trepidly clambering down precipices 
and almost suspending themselves 
In space to capture a view of a. 

g lacier -carved valley, embody the 
croic and dangerous solitude of 
their vocation. So docs Lewis Hiuc, 
who ior Men at Work (1432) had 
himself swung in a bucket a quarter 
of a mile above the streets to photo 



Adding freedom to freedom 


delineated in Michael Foot's two 
volumes. She adds comparatively 
little in the fonnai record. It is 
disappointing. Tor instance, to hove 
so little on Iievon's friendships and 
political ns social ions, on his admini- 
strative work ns a departmental 
minister, ur the background to his 
resignation from the Attlee govern- 
ment in April 1951. On this last 


conveniences of to dm ical procedure gin C o 'for Beaton beauty and genius had* Ills technical, reasons for doing 
„ .. S,,; 1 Tj-ij consist ill the eumeru's cozening and so, but his preference was also a 


serve to ritualize .™ ... 

seeing. He uses n cumbrous field 
view camera, which weighs forty- 
five pounds. Hut he doesn’t rescue 
the burden, because the camera’s 
size imposes a responsibility on 
him : his choices can’t be im- 
promptu, as were those instants of 
recognition Cartier-Bresson called 
“ tlie decisive moment he must 
elaborately prepare and premedi- 
tate. As a result his pictures seem 
to contain not moments but 
drowsy eternities — light fading over 
the sea; imperceptibly erasing the 
line between sky and water ; a wave 
breaking, which will go on doing 
so for ever. 

Snuggled under his cloth in the 


K 

beLrayed"«|£^! 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 

JENNIE LEE : 

My Life with Nyc 

277pp. Cape. tS.50. 

0 224 01785 3 ___ 

ic Rr!tis h socialism lurches into a “ . s , eries of c disQ 8reements cost' ‘oT'so “nuc^'ftuer- 

niw^andcr h?cal phase, in the after- 1 h A C0,, ^ Bue ? fr ° I ? , S l c deb " tc , . lcc,n * bitterness. She confirms that 
#hl Rinrtnrwl ronferenr^ ?n the American loan In December it was ‘-pan holl ” for him to 
"nf the leader hio “ectfon it b“ J, 945 <*** Shinwell and swallow his pride and wm'ic widi 

SnH more difficult to ?* v " n ? paitskcll in reuniting the party 


govenimenr policies, Hc-vmi uever- 
t iic less ser his face against any ploL 
to depose Attlee in the summer of 
19-17, after the convertibility crisis; 
he did iiol believe in palace revolu- 
tions. even when conducted by his 
old comrade, Cripps. In the travails 
of the 1950s (when Bevanisnt 
emerged as n powerful rank-and-file 
force as has been shown in n valu- 


point, Jennie Lee suggests that it nlde recent book by Mark Jenkins) 
was the inevitable consequence of Jennie Lee indicates the personal 


the provision of the right costumes, 
the picture implies that we could 


declaration 
explosion startles 


graph the gravity -defying grace and Meyerowitz sees in the camera 

tortuude of workers tiptoe mg along •• ftn ( Ma n e that is upside down and 
girders to _ construct the Empire backwards ”. This for him is not n 
bidte. Building. Here, in order for nuliaMe but a liberation. Objects 
tho pictures to be taken, the photo- Qr0 dislocated, and lend themselves 
grapher s strength 6f . will nun t0 reinterpretation as abstract fields 


of radiant colour. The gas station, 
which libber t Frank or Chminccy 
Haro might have photographed in 
morbid black nnd white us n spccl- 


steadlness of nerve had to equal 
that of the self-reliant men he was 
studying. 

But now the cameraman is no . 

longer q heroic solitary. The news' nten of tackdy decorative American 
industry sends him abroad in consumerism, becomes when inver- 
nt&rauaing packs; the corporations ted by Meyerowitz an nrena of non* 
" “ sensica], ludic visual allusion ; " up- 
side down . . . this was the most 
moim^ng a camera jn evury win’ wonderful skating pond I’d ever 
doW. " Tttius Freund describes seen, filled with the rippling effect 
Ufa’s Institutional management of ' of this fluorescent light ...» pitted 
the CHurchUl obsequies, deploying against the gold of the sky . 
" Sfeventfefcri photographers, more Meyarovrlta begjp Wkjhg pictures of 
tlinn forty journalists and tech- the nmo* of l be * 


plan "blanket coverogo” of events, 
manning oil angles ' simultaneously, 


le New York streets-, 


nlcians, tt dozen motorcyclists, itvu «siiih his cimumi with witty ciini- 
lioj (copters, and one DC -8 ”, with iMlivenus*. He says the most useful 
rooms in houses overlooking the vocational training he received was 
route of the procession rented ft™ 1 his father, who taught him how 
weeks in advance of Clmrrhilh t0 l, ox. Since ho hus taken to the 
actual demise, five pick-up points u ? c °, f colour, his percept ion of the 
mid an ulrbornc " 


along tlie 

phologra 


tnc way, 
uphlc la 


aborntory in whirii 


cily bns chunged. Now it bus been 
purged of Its uproarious, messily 


tho Hints were developed dud ml* - spontaneous Inhabitants uiul, I ku 
tho journey from London to tho *F at Boa station portico, Is a " die- 
Ufa printing plant in Chicago. J lon ?5 y of C( TT * n f culuur-flclds. 

• In Mcycvrtvflus series of Umpire 

Between thorn, Malcolm, Kozloff State Building photographs, the 
pud r round plot tho two divergent sky scraper bus ahed the heroic 
courses along which piiotography eminence and exhilaration it 
has progressed. Tho medium axtilts possessed for Ifinc in 1932. Now 
in its. power by altering the reality it is Just a medium for tho play of 
wo expect it merely to ro produce, light and an incident in the conflict- 



August Smitler's “Victim of an explosion ", 19.10. 


resurrect Charlotte Broiitii if some- 
one could be found to fit into tho 
dress. 

AH Beaton's characters aro.maaac- 


sttdls him in its lurid glare. It 
mukos him look surprised tint] 
morally uncomfortable, even if no 
one has yet accused him of any- 
thing. . In U'ecgee’a /Vo/Wu lie 


his luggage, his 
mi exposed extension 
The men of the Era of uxato*' 
travelled with a baegagfr^} 
impedimenta — portable detfub' 
boxes nnd photographic ym ml 
in one case a military 
rigged up us h mobile ttofa ^ 
a retinue of packers tojta/fcjt 
wct-nlnte equipment. Ueycrovitz 
thinks of Ins camera in halt 
scarred campaigner, and ilitaioa 
atoly antliruponiorphiiu it; *|b 
brass and leather reflect ifoilau 
nr its outings liko the medah ij 
decorations uii the cliest oiii 
veteran ". Fur the phoidgrqivii 
ihe cily, lhu camera is b mtuiVJ 
of eiigiinuiiieiit mid of selMda 
The street plunograplier hutili 
nervily nlort, with a talent foe b 
provi/.ilinn ami startling Juniji 
lion. The camera therefore btfis 
part nf his antic, agile W 
Meyemwitz rememben wadi! 
I’arlier-Hressun enact a deouimi 
timi nf his mvn aesthetic tM) 
uliuingaiphing iltc 1963 SlPtfich' 
Day parade in New York. 
through thu crowd in a kllea 
frenzy, '‘Jumping nround, boNfo 
and weaving, twbthtg and I unify 
dancing ", his movements a rept 
nf his phnlngtaphic tecluW 
capering after this* dccliiie w 
unrc|»e.uahle instuuts 
mm point a drunk lurcWiowfliL.. 
t'artirr JlreBsim, groggily 
to jiiii In in his camera. 
limlv, Caitier-Hrcsstm wrWJJ 
I'omern at the man's [»«. 

It aided it back towards hta jJ J 
mint table yoyo. Hwofl 
Mrvemwit/ mw. v.-jw - tied 10 
wrist," ' 

Meyerowitz u»«k w'/ljJ 
this virtuoso trick, 'idd jja 
hard in avoid knocking 
or - smashing the leM o V“ 
hound. The nizards of sdef IJ 
gruphy i'uhidc theft ^*5 
ciitiicrn. Andrf Kortesi 
camera stolen in ■Hw.w'Jj* 


IIS ICdUCI 3 IDV uc- 

comes more and more ! difficult to terms imposed). But it must lie 
iocata Aneurui Bevan s role l |1 said that, at least judging from the 
hs evolution. Of course, he was a ample public und private records 
rribuno of the that are now available to the his- 

STS SLo!;%S;!he b 'pr h o n ph« ^“ n of A f d “ 


preference was also a The photographer cannot i * 
nf inieiii. The bulb's being so obsessively conscLz 

ariles the subject, ami his medium, because ih. caS,f sad of union bosses, tne propnet this story of prolonged" dMrfitfr < 

valuable pi^d., and practltionci of working-class ^on is not easy to trace. Indeed, dm 

& power. But what kmd of ,J' e in many ways Bevan, so often -int 

-ra of trploriir symbolizes, the quality of his ideas thought of as a dogmatic irrecon- fri 


. „ party 

from 1957. A tetter from Bevan to 
lus wife at that time fiercely 
denounced Gaitskeli's "reactionary 
impulses”. 


dog t 
vermin 


and the nature of his’ acliievement, cilabfi 

com® increasingly hard to define, emerges as a kind of reconciler! Walter Reuther, DjHas and" Nehru! 
Certainly Bevan himself— and certajtdy the vltaMInk between the At a time when_ the polarization and 


On a more positive note, this book 
does show something of Bevan's 
international stature after 1952, his 
friendship with such os MendAs- 
notoriety, France and Nenni, Ben Gurion and 


become ..increasingly hard to define. 

Bevan himself— and .... . - - - ...... 

protahW the misnamed phenomenon decision- making of the Cabinet and confrontation of the Cold War years 
- **** «,->* H i 80 — aught to be the radical pressures from the con- was --- — * ! — 1 — ! - j - 


the conventional wisdom, 
Bevan's sane plea for a middle 


of "Bevanlsm - . — .. 

distinguished from the old sectarian stltuencles. Down to his famous 

left of Labour's pioneering years, speech in the defence debate on course, based on mediation JE not 
embodied in the ILP from Glasier February 15, 1951, he 
to Maxton. Equally clearly, Bevan in 


has only a tenuous connection with 
the mainsprings of the left in con- 
stituency Labour parties and the 
trade union rank-and-file today. 
Bevan's socialism was far removed 
from the quasi-populism of Mr Benn 
or the revamped Stalinism of Mr 
Heffer, let alone Militant Tendency 
et hoc genus omne. Indeed, 


T V. . uuawu UII dUCUlULIUII JL nut 

bruary 15, 1951, he was firmly non-alignment, was powerful in its 
the mainstream of Labour think- worldwide appeal, and ill some wave 


appeal, and in some ways 
in 8- genuinely prophetic, Suez and 

n,. . t T . Hungary notwithstanding. In those 

On the other hand, what Jennie and other respects, Jennie Lee's 
Lee does provide, and with sens!- book adds some depth to the known 
tivity and modesty, are some vital record. F 

clues about the maii-himself. She is 
enndid enough to mention her own 


early reservations about tho " un- 
reliable nnd selttndulgont ” nature 


despite the somewhat misleading of her liusbnnd-to-bc (incidentally, 
presence of such old Bcvnnitcs as nl ways " Ni 11 rather than "Nyc " in 
Michael Foot and Ian Miknrdo in fumiliar abbreviation). Her first 


the current gyrations of the parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, journalists 
are probably right to distinguish tho 
"old-fashioned Bevnnites” nf the 
Tribune connection from tho moro 
radical wings now active in Labour’s 
ranks. 

Again, unlike many idealistic 
spokesmen for the left, from Kelr 
.Bardie to Fenner Brockway, Bevan 
was always anxious for power ; re- 
sponsibUity whs no " trial and bur- 
den for him os it was for poor 
Bardie, Bovan has loft us his wcll- 
unown humorous description of his 
pursuit of Hie olusivo phantom of 
pwer from tho backstreets of 
10 1,10 corridors oF Whito- 
5?“- Always ho “ saw its coat-tails 
flMppearjng round tho corner ’*. 
«en go, ha retained n commitment 
!Sn-l e . Principle of action ” which 
““gut to niako socialism tlio mccli- 


It must be hoped that this account 
will lead to further inquiry into 
Bevan's career and contribution. If 
"Bevan Papers” seem to be con- 
spicuously absent- with Bevan hlra- 

_ self sternly opposed to personal 

emotional attachment when a young memoirs of the Crossinan-Castle typo 
MP was rather with the senior fig- — other sources exist in abundance, 
ure of Frank Wiso, Lloyd George's including of course "oral history", 
old adviser who led the Socialist Bevan's work as practitioner of 
League until his death in 1933. We democratic socialism during nearly 
are given attractive accounts of six years in office seems particularly 
Bevan's proposing marriage to the ripe for reinvestigation. His views 
fiery Miss Lee in the opulent aur- on incomes policy, world trade, 
round ings of the Cafd Royal ; of defcnco end colonial development, 
their chaotic -attempts at house will nil bear fresh Interpretation. A 
renovation ; oF Bevan's admonition 
to his wifo when she appeared to 
rcbuka.hcr oJd Scottish father .too 
fiercely ; of some of the tensions in 
their earlier domestic relations, with 


Jennie Lee (according to herself) 
wilful and Jmpulslvo, and Bcvnn 
slyly lolling hor that "I shall win 
In tho end ", Tho bonds of deep 
affection and admiration are always 
evident. Thoy ure described simply, 
snmotimes movlnuly, culminating in 


new mfnlysls of his lb co ret ical posi 
tion is ulso overdue. In some ways, 
Bevan remained rooted in the 1930s 
and 1 1940s j lils.prjpritles were spelt 
out in terms of the 1945 party mani- 
festo and seemed duly exhausted 


by 1951. In part, his assumptions 
und projudicos arc part of a dacop- 
tivo half-world difficult to relate to 


ply. culminating 

tho parsonnl difficulties of the late 

I ,, -"' css " n ‘ l h0!: h - * 

hod sonio contempt for 
?_■ moralistic chastity of the virgins 


current experience, such ns Ids old- 
fashioned attitude towards the 
United Statas or ids unrefloctiiig 
commitment to bureaucratic forms 


Either' It rfltrlbmWelylntorforoi'iii iffl 0 «Im TdTSJdd." ml ‘""i*' i «<l compMadlon. tl.ot 

^ 


the emigrant poor in New York — 

RHs. obsessed with. slum clearance, . med height contrasting with the bv^and for'Vhe 
ide his camera an inadvertent garish plastic corner of a cafeteria iic London hi 


totenfis of perfected beauty invented 
Phot 


„„ , . Opera who’vo been made to look ill- vu. •»«.«• (j. » 

. T . . camera, photograph- shaven nnd vulpine ; " it’s really cony or roof oi m P zm at t al 

jng London bomb damage In 1940, bccuusc of the invisible infra-red fivsr loyally is to 5 


wilderness of pormnnont o’pno- 
no contempt for 

co morn auncn pi .on the sect^lM'^t. 01 !! 11 Wlow^ 

^rr«l Tdisranra ’ nn - QCl,te - sc,,so oE ‘ hc 

The langu 


1950s when Jennie I.co's own near of public ownership (tho more odd 

for an old sympath! 
cal ism who had sat at the foot of 


c i f JuV-fi lc ildist a i iceo n ^ j^'anguago of priorities, the rela- 

SS. US5l M Ms Sort** 2i; Ss LftJj* PolltlMl philosophy 


Bam, uiinueumiv 

Ki? ? se ui a ln ? r6d,ont * of his out- 


ondlcss political quarrels, was fol 
lowed by Bevan's own unexpected 
physical decline and cruol death 
fnom cancer. On balance, tlio per- 
sonal vignettes offered hero ajo 
genuinely revealing. They portray a 
vulnerable, spontaneous, outgoing 
man, always close to his Welsh 
roots. The charisma of the orator- 
statesman and socialist visionary 



enrasendng beauty, 
chooses to confer it on subjects 
which would not (unless they had 


, . ... -r --r. — ; — sockets, tangled an the pavement. 

to beautify its sitters, to rc-endow Even the royal family deferred to 
itn (hat sainted, stellar him, since Beaton's camera could 


After midnight at Coney 
he prowled the pitch-black beach, 


been photographed) have qtiaJJfied "aura” of which mechanical repro- elect those It photographe? t6°“he posing at the/ positions of the 
® t, ®P3| Ias pictures of the duction is supposed to rob them, cadre of the beautiful a comnanv “ Vl ! ri . whhMg 
Flij.iron nu,r ( j, ni ;. taken during t h 0 Beaton draws attention to the ills- morj 


.. ihcre by the sound 
of (heir giggles and grunts, and uim- 


Meyerowitz him«l ‘ . ^jge-. ^ 
and hli camera at^fan f 


«AUi these features make Anourin 

Snd .rat.... Ml.. U 



S3- . 

beauty., 

Pbj 
jng 

son insisted on seeing /he Flatiron nje;|ions”. The mirror, an aid morion wMch h«H P 

as a metaphor. /o?-._ the “ new \ to*/ vanity, is also for him a studio nicknamed the nicturn C " Th? n iiif handkerchiefs or hats. When 

Amorica . , a TOMStlaatlc .pat- am since it la. a source of r«f- successful ^ Hostess” ^ ur ? t *. I | m , 0 n ‘ he photographs the arrest nf a sui)- 
thenon, dndj aJyo-Mhidi^sAly with- fleeted light, and in his “Debu-- Jf 1 F nathos ^ot^ c«emaniLf SH ^ lvho docsn ’ 1 object to the 

standing l tR jfWrwL -as f , the - tames of 1927” he duos not even Thi Quecn^ ^hasTew asilmed a r«fc -™era, Weegee fed-, obliged ro 

equivalent foV'&n- wbari feeling, bother to exclude the back of a in a play of Beamn'/n^^vuulf explain. The gentle old man, totter- 

of plaintive isolation. He Was photo- . dressing table mirror, used, to beam and Hot him she Sm oSlTbS W « , a cape, who has juu knifed 

graphing not Matter but spirit, light at the garland of debs; Dari- ftd If dJ& ni ° b,onde in « »«•«! room, 

•capturing that aura j to - which zlger considers thU stray, detail a - Ms Ih 194fi arrhl!/ . doesn’t complain about the intru- 

Beniamin believed phoiography was blunder: I see it a* one of Beatoji’e : Viw their own tSimentS^r sive , Wce ? ce - Bu * the reason— 

.fainl. Metaphorically seeing beauty, discreet: declarations' of fib as toifcche€kelrZ^.!!S-« 1 k recalling that Strand portrait which 

there, he was transferring It to a medium’s power.' For similar rea- gins— useless. B0 disturbs 


to which his wife adhered until 
3944. As Minister of Health, Bevan 
emerges as a resourceful and enter- 
prising architect qf the National 
Health Service. The contrast bet- 
ween hh Ideas and the Witlink pro- 
the wartime years, 
suggests how the argu 


the essential condnu 


■gu- 

ilty 


for an old sympathizer with syndl 
calism who f 
Noah Ablott). 

Yet In important respocts Bevan’s 
appeal seems an enduring one, of 
mucli relevance today. There was 
his constant commitment to tho par- 
liamentary method in securing revo- 
lution by consent, to "government 
by discussion ", Thera was his doc- 
trine of sustained end coherent acti- 
vity by the central government, 
with public initiative as a liberating 
force that would redress some of 
the distortions and inequities of 
modern society. And there was his 
vision of socialism as an expanding, 
evolving creed, rather then a code 
of ossified dogmas, where each free- 
dom won was protected only by 
adding another to It. This emerged 
very clearly at the Labour Party's 
Dorking conference in May 1950, 
ou riie very eve of the new divi- 
sions induced by 'the Korean Wer. 
Here, In a' kina of maks seminar 
held by Cabinet ministers and parly 
and union leaders to reconsider the 
objectives of social democracy. 


wartime and post-war blue- Bevan’s role, alone among the par- 
ar social reform can be . ticipants, was forward-looking and 
far, and how consensus truly creative. He acknowledged 


-- this Pf'nSMfokTraS.i J *®ya | i plays an uneasy earned mu* 

L Ue iSVta SftutUy B ‘ , ? 10st by default, his vehement anti-communism 

ini' of Bevan’s gave his views a markedly hawxisn 

svmliitsjs bcnvcen has “J* ”»d intellectual qualities is air. even outdoing those of Ernest 

Meverowitz afier ■*. .«*• with' a nnrcnnoi *** /•mu* T^Ainn tiinicoif. V or Bevan was 


grossly overemphasized. At 
no time, the haphazard 
early planning of the 
(things 
also sug- 
Bevan as a 
deeply con- 
where 
often 
hawkish 


, he was transferring ic to a 
building which 
pretended 

. realm, for Stieglitfr'i 
appearances 


lueycroniM __i v sec 

that he doeiii t 

1 “ 5- * QiWCrt ullt * cc _ ..vJihiH : 


Kozloff— Is that "he ^ coK 

lie (rnachment , i» *S in aig 

que.it nf ; c ‘‘ er (in g 

tho body of 

keyhole- Bresson a fLynd Wfr 



the need to re-emphasize the com- 
mitment to a mixed economy and a 

K luralistic society. He admitted the 
notations of the nationalization 
programme carried out since 1945. 
At the same ( time, he retained an 
expansive vision which transcended 
the static forms of MorrJsonian 
" consolidation V (as well as the 
government's majority of only six).. 
Here end elsewhere, Bevdn affirmed 
that social democracy — a creed 
much derided by the apostles of 
"centrism” and lapsed Keynesians 
today— was a faith with a pedigree 
and a life all its own. It was no 
laliid “middle way”. It 


which ^ r« e .7ij^! th- ®.? erson ®l rancour Bovin hintself. For Bevan was 
Hra hu U wL him once to com- emphatically no fellow-traveller, no 
fcedlhfw We ^ l I. col j ea fi ue » almost isolationist no uollateraHSt and 
1 nil» * w ^ lh Hitler. Jennie cortainly no pacifist His eventual 
ran 2Lfe m ^l°! r of her life with resignation from the government in 
Jf her .™ aced by a short accdunt April 1951 was based on a well- paina ^ "middle way", it was 
early life in Scotland founded critique of the economic vibrant and creative— and it was 
^orth|R^ u fn to. Parliament for and political consequences of the also great fun., Bevan proclaimed 
H 1929 * therefore government’s ' rearmament pro- that the canacity ^ for emotional 
M SSfiSF'-l* mu «, he said It gramme, a critique which. the cotii- concern with individual life iq the 
:#• student all that paratively less experienced Gait- most s gnlflMnt quaUty of a civll- 
hatriR& Lee believes skcH rejected .but. nfi ch . was ^d iwma^ Mng . No .one more. 

' feature of,W -bus- endorsed. hy the .ChurduH -a^raim- -fully exemplified, lus own generous 

areer have already been stratum in 1952. Critical of some ideal. 
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November Books 



Fiction 

A QUIVER FULL OF 
ARROWS 
Jeffrey Archer 

Prom the bestselling author of Kane and Abel 
comes a marvellously varied collection of short 
stories, each tale revealing the author’s special 
talents as a short-story writer. 

£4,95 

THE LOVELOCK VERSION 

Maurice Shadbolt 

An exuberant novel set in New Zealand in the 
pioneering days of the 19th century featuring the 
bold and colourful Lovelock brothel's. 

£9.95 


Non-Fiction 

FRIENDS AND 
RELATIONS 

Three Centuries of Quaker Families ; 

Verily Anderson 

A fascinating and lively social history of the early 
Quaker families in Norfolk and Scotland based on 
theii 


leir personal letters and journals. 
Fully Illustrated 


■Hbddcr & Stoughton. 


£9.95 


This idealistic young man 



helped develop the most 4 
destructive wcipoii ever used* 

Early m his career, Opperiheimer flirted 
wth padfism and ieft-wing causes.. Later he 
orchestrated the development'of the atom 
bomb. Here, in a collection of primal letters 
and reminiscences, is the unique, atory of 
diis brilliant but; troubled genius, - 
£12.00 illustrated' 

li. . . . •• • i • i .. 1 1. - 

Robert Gppenhelmer 

Letters Etnd Recollections 
. Edited by AliceKimbaU Smith and Charles Weiner 

i , Harvard University Press 

■ ; • . r 126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SW l 
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Disgrace aboundin, 

By Anthony Quinton 


BlOGflAPHY 


AND11UW BMUUIW : 

The Flesh is Weak 

An Inti mote Histury of The Church 

of England 

254pp. Homisli lluiuilion. £10.95. 

0 241 10234 0 


soilage. In the midst of these cele- 
brations ftlusnit died suddenly of a 
(| uiitsy." Not a bud way in go. 


Oxford and Cambridge boat race in 
J829 went 011 m become clergymen. 
There are several Rood pictures 


The lethargy of Hanoveiiaii Any 1 1- nill | M)n , c piquant oltservu lions in 
ennism was not complete, lucre are ,| 10 ;ic cunt puny mg captions. Beside 
the makings of a folk-hero in tlw ,| int „f Cru inner it is suid, in words 


Rev Luke Imbcr of •Christchurch, r ^ u[ won Id not find favour with 
Hunts, who died in 1773 at the age Mr Grom ley, "he was raised to the 
of ninety, having a few years before I'riiunCY front the liumhle post of 
married a thirteen year-old village Archdencon Of Laud, lookiiiR like 
rirl. Less hnnuy is tne story of tho „ rfi-nni- m:inuoiiiu iHiortnr. 


- 1 \&f 

1 --I <■. . 


lias produced a history, on broadly 
the same lines, of the Church ot 
England between 1533 (the year, 
ns every choir- sell no I buy knows, of 
the installation of C runnier as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) and the 
present dn.v, or more specifically 
the year of the ins toll at ion _ of 
Robert Ruticie In the same position. 
Another good reason for writing a 
history that starts with Cranmer at 
this particular moment is that his 
magnificent Book of Common 

Prayer is Just about to be junked 
in favour of some Spacely-Trellis or 
J. C. Flannel breviary, compiled by 
leaflet-drouglilsmen from the Inlaud 
Revenue and White Fish Authority. 
Just about half way along this 450- 
year sequence comes the first Old 
Etonian archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Cornwallis. Wc learn little of his 
doctrinal position or devotional 
style, but read instead of his turn- 
jug “Lnmbelh Puluce into a place 
of revelry and dissipation ”, 

In Gossip the high, or at any rate 
journalistically-observed, society of 
the period 1920 10 1970 was des- 
cribed in a staccato sequence of 
very short expository paragraphs, 
whose content was connected by 
nothing but temporal proximity. 
The more or less entertaining 
pranks and • follies of Brenda Dean 
Paul, the Dockers, Roddy and Dal 
etc are appropriately presented iu 
this grape-nuts prose. Their trivia- 
lity is emphasized by coming at one 
as a fandom array of colourful frag- 
' memts. But It Is distinctly saucy to 
sot about (he dear old C of K hi 
1 his ivnv, jMrticuJiirly when. n< here, 
there is not really enough playful 
matter to make a whole Imok of. 
In consequence l ho jiitimr has to 
put in a lot rif straight and frdrly 
stodgy material about people 

I ircucliing Miiiahlu sermons at Paul’s 
Jro.ui in ibe seventeenth century 
nr gl vim; lunch to Mr Attlee in the 
twentieth mul then excuse this con- 
duct by n remark In the preface 
about wanting to show ihui It is 
also true that Lite Spirit Is often 
Willing. 

The dust-jacket of The Flesh Ts 
Weak shows u hotly Augustan cleric 
with a foolishly genial girl on his 
lap and a small port in his right 
hand. There J* a fair amount of 
scandal within, but it is only a re- 
latively small part of the lighter 
matter which is the book's real 
point, and not the best part. The 
- sub-title— «n intimate history oE the 
Church of England— docs not use 
the adjective in the confined sense 
of the magistrate's court. At least 
scandal starts quickly, if on a 


, _ „ „„„ ...,1,-- n < Gncrfii S* rl - Less hn PL , y •* lhe stor y of lh ® a slightly drunk managing director, 


driven by passion In 1779 to shoot 
and kill the Earl of Sandwich's nils- 


fnce and was unattractive to 
women Miuiliew Arnold's dear 


i -i'QH i: \ 

iltw 



I.KKS-MH.NIi : 

Harold Nicolson : A 

1886-1929 


ltiogrupliy 


■M: 


... ,, .«■ . . 1 _ Li; II II ill Jiliiu lunn UI IKIII III taiwft. 

Wilkes, you will die, Sir, on the Lort j Lun ^ of L Dni beth, in his early 


gallows qi of i he pox. Wilkes ; That 
depends, my Lord, on whether I eni* 
brace your principles or your mis- 
tress). Browtdow North, who had 
been made a bishop at the age of 
thirty by hi$ prime minister hrothei, 
died having intruded thirty rela- 
tions into livings under his care. 


days as bishop of Stepney, looks a 
bit like Tommy Cooper dressed up 
to raise a laugh. 

All in all, it is far from obvinus 
that the thing was worth doing nt 
all, but, within that limitation, it 
has been done pretty well. 


iSW-Y' 

/m 


But it Is not until 1822 and the * n * els ' b / CD Pei ° r Lomborn Wilson 
spicy tale of the Rt Rev Percy (200pp. 158 illustrations, 38 in 
Jocelyn, bishop of Clogher, that the colour. Thames a ud Hudson. £12.00. 
bonk really lives up to the promise ® draws on a wulu 

of its cover. .This errant bishop rang* ot sources m art. folklore, hi- 




Miviv • - 

XJfew. 


of its cover. .This errant bishop iau„e oi sources in ai 
"was discovered in the back room eruiure and sen pun e 
of the White Lion public house in . 

Sr Albun's Place, St James’s, com- r | A oil* 
milting sodomy with a private In I fir; VI || 
the foo (guards ", He Heel to ilia AAV/ 
comment and finally tiled in 1843, 
in UdinburRh, where hu hud been - 

rr^Smod ‘!:ZV'' C ™ri; Sis By Arthur Caldcr-Marshall 

strong stuff but unique in these 

annals. Even the Rev Mr Duvidson ■ 

of StifCUey, with his thousand girts, Wi jj oxYlLS : 
falls short of this, and he was proh- ' 

ably boasting anyway. So not much *ouHg Lmma 
of a haul from* the .Veins of the Foreword by C. V. W 
WorM point of view. rnnn «« 


Thomas Rowlandson's "The Charms of a Red-Coot" icftidi 
will he included in <i sale nf lin&lish drawings and itwr- 
colours on November 18 at C/u istic's. 


The super-tramp takes a bride 


became even more amazing than 
Show found it. 

After n brief introduction to " the 


wliii disapproved of his te&f 
down to tne puh. 


..... , iSHpn. Cap 

ito imrlguing are glimpses of U 224 01853 
s church in the Empire. Tlta 


Fo io wo id by C. V. Wedgwood 
158pp. Cape. £5.95. 

0 224 01853 1 


tne church in the umpire. lho - . _ ■ 

first bishop of Calcutta died of fever 

in 1822 (the bishop of ClORhcr’s bad Richard Stoneslfcr, in his IV. H. 
year). In 1871 the bishop uf Paries: A Critical ih'ogrflp/iii (1953.1 
Mcl.mesu, lunm.-rlv copliiiii of ili»i described how the rifiy-nno-year-iild 
Imoii i-ley^n, was killed ny natives pm-i , cuiifinrd in liospitul hy rlicu- 
tm the island n I Nukiipu. Ills mm ism and oihur ullments, fell in 
accompanying clmpl.iin, Im hy an Jove with his nurse, a iwcnty-lwn- 


After a brief introduction to " tile Wh.it makes Voung RmnM^j 
author " by i lie uuthur, there lire amazing for me is the 
eighteen snort chapters describing it throws <m Davies's lifeudwL 
his search for a si reel -woman who Strindberg is notorious for 
might prove suitable as » wifi* for iriviug in life situations *&“[ 
an impoverished poet in his middle could iuier use for his north, ui 
uge. Balln. a sergeant -major’s wife in (he events which led opHfr 
nicked up in the later years of the willing uf Vnimr Emma Dwanj 
First World War, proves drunken living the plot ui Ml, 
mul dishonest. ‘1‘hc* Gentle Louise, a IVeuA: lvoimw, wnltia la Kl 
1‘reiiL’li cii l. iiliaiidous the imel for . _# ,u al nM »\ *ail 


iqs" W ' lC, i!i 1l i 1 . 3 /^ yuu'-old Sussex H iil, und in l'ubru- bus. She invites "him In iik« her 

).■' ‘ . , Hi in ni anion, bishop of a iy 1928 married her in Eust Grin- home with hint, and the next Minn- 
lMjtiutoriiil Africa, travdluiu with a S | COl i Registry Office, the only wit- ing ho arranges thut In a week's 

!»ii R i ini'll' 1 M A^ii, i n* 1 I ID ‘ ’ ihw iV' l |_ I nK , !‘i 1 S! ‘ os h j s [ ,icilds Conrad time, lwving given up lur job, shn 

“f SSJ" j!«» Ms f H 5 ^h cn wi M ? ll5n Armstrong, vthu sliould move In os Ws Imiisekeepcr. 

or l Ig u ihui. lho Ids Imp hud been | ia(1 „ ol mei j icv ( iil that moment. lllrt lk , , ln 

captain of Ins college boat. In Davies, accordion to Aiken was , lu ' vue,k *" .V' 1 V" ,lc 5 

19()1 un event or the inmost cultural scurcely able to sneak for fright , lc,T, f ,e, | mcuowlille she may 

Iniportancc tiink place: the killing " and when Aiken ronented the olJ l ,av °.J pkcn 1 !»* ■ 


yuur-oid Sussex girl, und in l'ubru- 


1‘rench girl, abandons the poet for 
another mun who tends her dm inn 
ad Illness. The alcoholic wife of a 
man of I'ducuiinn expet is in be ntiir- 
tleicd willi lu*i stocking. And then, 
ranging the prostitutes ui Muthle 
Arcli late at night, tlio port seel 
a beautiful young giil step off n 
bus. She Invitee him m take her 


11m hern of 

tramp-puei called Hemyiwj 
whu made m. little moiiq taj 
tn eiioiiv poetry tltol M 
lililiv novel which 
I2.0tkt in Six ntonihs. Th* *3 • 
fi.»ni «1ii* invested jorluK to* 
him to cultivate his Mu*e 
Muud, the weak woman of iwj 4 
und resfiu* her bom 


captain of liis college boat. 


19«1 un event of the utmost culturul scurccly able to .speak for {right, 
Importance took place: the killing “and when Aiken repented the old 
mul eiinng lip cannibals of two inis- juke about the bridegroom who cur- 
sioiuiucs of the Smith Sea Island rleti a ring in every pocket in cuse 
1 n nnn Louiniemoreied In n f n j dpsc j n memory, Davies 

c 2™ c , l | bes ®u ,ei00 j luuflhed as heartily ns though it svos 

norv in fact con greRat Iona lists und jh e funniest thing he had over 


Much nf the ■PP”* ^ 
T.iym* uhvn .JjAg 

iluit sh«* was a JjWjJj 
“ fallen ’* woniun. When i Je 
f i inn tin? looms hi 13 j gl 
Urnnk Street, which he ""Mjj 


are got in only by way of the 
transparent ruse of preceding their 
short, sad .story with the formula: 


London to disprove hi* feats, lx ‘I' ^ J, i . ’ Olaf Boker,^* 
terrified he lias Inst her. She nn Ives * Qnakei P«c*i . jj u , 
us promised, but the poet falls 111. ih« cighttoomed _ 

His leg blows up with a riieumaiisin G| i Instead with • 
iliac he suspects is a .symptom nf * huitsukeeper > h c w 


“ the* Anglican community was l? ler « ^vles wvnte to Jonathan 
shocked to hear that . . . , Ln P. e ' 1 want to discuss a new 

... book I am writing. Another human 

■ The Duke of Marlborough took document : so much $o that It will 
chaplains with him ou the Bleu- have to be published under the 


The Duke of Marlborough took document: so much so (hat It will 
chaplains with him ou the Bleu- have to be published under the 
helm campaign. Iu 1879 in name * Anonymous ’ **. When Young 

Afghanistan a clergyman won a Emma arrived six weeks later. Cape 
YC. There were at least two more consulted Bernard Show, who had 


“"•*« lhi "‘ •* h “0 «« Xr»i “I SSL U SSTUS 

u * with tender devotion until suddenly 

In August 1924, eighteen months she is laid low with a haemorrhage, 
later, Davies wrote to Jonathan which proves ru be a miscarriage. 
Lape : I want to discuss a new F.ach lies helpless on n different 

book I am writing. Another human floor of the liuiu house. When she 
document : so much so that It will is taken to hospital, tile poet is 
nave to be published under the looked after hy a harridan him 
name Anonymous . When Young makes his Jife hell. 

si* weeks later, Cape So the story races from disaster 


stersmp ox t-ton ui imi iot un- «».uiia nwiu aocuincnt", out agreed with tape 

tural vice, survived, in accord- *y ar » which confirms the hypothesis that its publication might do tne 
:e with the Captain Grimes prin- t,I0t *”? rauucnon of sacrltico author harm and "Also, what right 
le, to become headmaster of »n»ong the British from one war to has he to give away his wife?” 
istminttor later on. By and large t [’ c n ** 1 was by no means equally Meanwhile DmvIdc had mid hi« 

cual iSsconduct although those prefer bought it at Chalk Farm depicted U VoS ^ hfcredf 
ian Rix farces like Simple Sou- dstlon in February. . The bishop of ?, . ro r n ^ - 7,, , a as ,ncred1 ' 

fTin whS clc^mw JSl id Dunedin tore a iendo n in his leg Ui ,u mp i e ^ WM , , oul * 
urlous, ' in va^mDi’’ stages of at Waterloo in March. Just beforo rag f t J ll ? 1 her husband should re- 
dress? hurUe acros, the stage are Cfcjtanji. lb, . stress from Vork J” 1 “ '5? Zibl^ArS ‘SjiSj'S! 
ticipated by ”a disgraceful plot" fMM o« the Rev J. Cussons. 1 5®LS2 b1 “ Jft™. i'S-JSSS 

The inexorable i 


Mr Udall, kicked out from the head- Jutland). Ninety 
mastership of Eton itt 1541 for un- a «ive service In 
natural vice, survived, ia accord- *y ar » which conii 
ance with the Captain Grimes prin- “ ,at *h® 
ciplc, to become headmaster of •mong the Bruis 
Westminster later on. By and large , |j e n ® xl * as by 
church uen Jn the sixltenth cen tmv , . - A note 

■ worn more .wsht- up itt 

bo well mgs .and exputapns than In way ;w»s «7S. 
sexual misconduct, although those Exeter, bought 
Brian Rix forces like Simple Spy- 5!®“°*?. ‘ n Februi 
ineii in which .clergymen, real and Duneam tore a 
, spurious, in . VarioDi ' stages of at Waterloo in 1 

■ undress, hurtle across the stage are ,, 1 ? n !i as ii 16 J 

- anticipated by ** a. disgraceful plot" RQnshcd oft tb 
. in 1581, tvlieft a woman was inexorable 
'• smuRglod into the bedfpom of the showed Itself Jn 

archbishop of York by somcope Wbo a ■ - whe 

wan red to blackmail him; info grant- mI9’ c,c *T led 1 
ing an advantageous leaSe. Tn !g 6 S kjiin 

In the 5 even teeot^Centucv' tbere Gddalm.iitg. Jn : 
, is a good deal of nose-sKttiqg' and - London resisted 
ear-cropping. . Thu Authorized . Ifler- . firm .sentiment : 
aion went on sale for thirty ^hillings the Mibraccs of 
: In 1511, the year archbishop Abbott, make, the least 

- later to retire into 1 prirate .-life' tor property". In 1 
shame at accidei.iti)tV < l(iil)fig a game- Blahy ' Lines n 
keeper, introduced James I to the though, totally 
succulent George Villierd. 5&0n after accompanied by 
William III and a measure of tolera- a bell whenever 
lion, the Rrv Mr .Vfasrjn^^f: Water to jump”- But 

’ Slratford, Bucks, prodo4meiL th'^t Venn .ft before h 
(lia Second Coming .would- slnrtiy • dowd his crick* 
take place there. ts T fib village be- he bod, no furthi 
Cr-iiie crowded with ’onlookers, and never hjte it 
: ihc . !> v,’.is crouin unku ^oanciny. -and;., struck • pareait.'; 
ain'jriy., tirj and riigbt, in the par- of ihtite v.ho i 


Jutland). Ninety-six were killed on Shaw pronounced It “ail amazing 
active service In the Second World document", but agreed with Cape 


•• liuinukiMjper . .."G . 

expenses beyond all I “iSJ# 
for murtgage. rates, re^n 
furniture. De»peraie f« 
decided in do as hw 
.Soaring had done, ««jj. n 
novel would not be 
he wrote on his ' ,rs * r k 
Although the worK 
ptaised for itssD'l c *f^ u did 
I would not bje afllJJJ 
nr say that the «•' “Si 4 ' 
foul; and riiaj 
natural genius has 
diit-li water J' n | m * 
spring. For hoi 
vinced that the 

m spite of {5 e _JJi?bive ** 
with, it would oN? I 
writ ten or pulii 1 **"' . y/d 
litis was iroe, M 

ihui in tlm china**®* 


1 NL n #? ,na for , ^ lis young innocent will spring. I- nr naa ». ^ ijw- 

with Cape b e frustrated, until finally be dh- vinced that ihe h 

lit do # lne covers that his disease was caught *u spite of jn® jure 

what right from the lady with the silk Mucking with, it would 

itc ? and that by a miracle lie hat not written or P u “' 'T j, he h# 

UiftWtrhU,. WflWBilWHod, tiiA udoring girl. T Sh« Ibis was intei VJ 
t’tBe Uua -. Decomes^nis .bride in a country ihui in tint cluj** 1 * ^u,, n reffj 
and mar- registry office. If the conclusion fim mo would ww*. ,ind0i*! 
n he had Is idyllic, It is saved from senti- us pornography. . " a , e u W 
as incredi- mentality because a man of fifty now it is doHc”« , hal if W\ 
wax out- might ho excused such bliss in the and .slmw 
should re- first months of happy marriage. jeetud the huok. W. ¥I S w pitJ 

^mrfU C »lU Young Emma has a sustained u •*>! of "VSe,uho,»S t 
JSSS hwr«we power supntor to The oi PS i 


Ibe inexorable ma rc h of progress f^f r r ,f s9 ' r 0 ^ he ,^ a ?,, a proa^tute and Autobiography of a Super trump, 
showed Itself jn 1897 in the death J?M* n i?, 1 , ^? vo with her with an ease and naturaliiesv equal 

•Fif.-JP'SfflL 1 ? 11 ” lho ,^, t ? ke of hia iinStbe? 8 ^ l ft.J Wr ^ l a *j5^ e & to that early masicrwork. It reads 


on a hill. 


so like a novel that one wonders, Davies drew 


piopeVfy ”. In 1748 the Rector of MS must' ‘ta des^dlT. BS£ l^TJB^tSSS 

SS ^V 0d h e ,hS Wi Ill'll S'JSn 4?. H5 S^tttsEnttna^ sober u^gh. m*L 


'before his 


and Miuw ftu*gv««J , eouM^ 
jeeted the huok. went, 

u lot of *no«®y. lt 5o*!5 1 M 
m<, Werner lJn» n ** \ LOW * 
take- ■» y l?of 

guineas, in M* **z w . 
bunks **- . . bejaW*. 

Davies drew |5 ^ ' 

marriage resnlvej » ; 1 „ tog 
in h: V h.r.ner V» 

and the poet- H 
Stonesifer: . v e h» 

lie hod tort. 3^! 

home that sgfi 

of the }p ci \ „. »* Willi 
*■ Tmly Great ■ « uriffl 
huubC. thw, k- tfiiJS 

lii ile gold, this *• 
health »n lio<*y* *’ 

Show me U euTi* Jj 

the «t»al.ww 
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HAROLD NICOLSON : 

. Diaries and Letters 1930-1964 
Edited and Condensed by Stanley 

436pp. Collins. £9-50. 

0 00216304 7 

When, lute In his life, Ids Diariei 
wr o published under tlie tactful 
editorship nE his son Nigel, Harold 
Nicolson iiud the wry pleasure ot 
ieeine l»ooks that he had not pee- 
nared fur publication achieving a 
ar eater celebrity than the many 
volumes of biographies, essays and 
belles-lettres that hud appeared 
during his a c rive career as an 
nnrhor. The three volumes or Dianes 
covered his life only from 19.30, 
after he had abandoned a promising 
diplomatic career for journalism 
ami politics, but it has been possible 
to piece together n good deal ot 
information abnut his earlier me, 
not only from Nigel Nicolsnn’s Por- 
trait of a Marriage but also from 
his own studies in diplomacy and 
history. His hingruphy nf lii-c 
father, Lord Canmck, n study in 
the old diplomacy, which csinie our 
at the time lie left the diplnmunc 
service, sets some of the family 
background, and there tire hooks 
like Cur rou : The Last Phase and 
Peacemaking, as well as the inimit- 
able Some People (Arkctull 
aficionados will lie Rlml in learn 
that the original was called 
Tipnendalel in give del ails of lii -s 
diplomatic work. 

What was mn apparent was the 
richness of oilu-r sources available 
for a bingraphv en wring Nicolson’s 
earWer years: official papers, emly 
diaries and very lung runs of lei tors 
t’> his wife und to cm respondents 

such ns Clive Bell and Knyimmd 
: Mon liner. Hie prepuruiion of n 
full-sculc hingrnpliv Ims been inuler- 
. taken by James (.ces-Milue, whose 
affection lor his subject is espe- 
cially ajiparoiit in his own published 
wartime diaries, ^l/ice>tr«/ Voices, 
and who has written with a con- 
tinuing sympathy. 

Nearly 400 pnges ore devoted to 
Nicolson in tills first volume, and 
although thu narrative is well pro* 
portioned, die length is surely ex- 
- cejjlve. Even Riven tlio volume of 
the sourco imucrialx, which are 
: .covered by a judicious mixture of 
. oirccL quotation and rather deaden- 
• ,n « poraphrase, 800 pages (if the 
promised second volume is to be of 
nmilar proportions) is too much. 

is especially so ' for a man 
who once recorded in his diary, 
.?®t- without a certain pride, ms 
. ,n f n d Roh Bernays’s stuttered 
.■ opinion! "But ynu never roallzo 
. •’ y 1 * 1 you are a notional figure 
of the s-s-s-s-s-second 
Q-o-d-d-d-degree.” 

i . .Mr Lees-Mllne is in the unen- 
; nable position for a biographer of 
® av 'ng to go over much ground that 
[- Hun recen, lv been covered with 
?r l , an *l s Peciul authority in Ntgei 
r k, c ° L n '? Portrait of a Marritfge, 
l ?® ,a able to treat the con- 

[ V oa * .of that now notorious 

jetationship with a welcome degree 
■ frn u- neM - This comes not only 
Hoi i® flora specific treatment of 
mV?-* own cxira-marital 

I.SS 1 '* but from the dexterity with 
: j!. hfl Interweaves the diplomatic 

1 i„.v . the domestic narrative, showing 
L?*, a °w often the wayward Sapphic 
ma « of Vita Sackville-West’s early 

f of coincided with phases 

\ trnij ten5 ® officiul activity in which 
P; |q , a ° m - f r °m domestic anxiety, not 
» Junn!?. more . immediate practical 
frafrl- 1 . w . ni 'ld have beon of the 
K t. value w Harold Nicolaon’s 
Bia-ri- !: lr Lces-Miipe views the 
*s a e V eventually developed 

i*"tluf?» 0 s f S? idyl,ic • s ,? 8 e as , of our 
, with ,uJ j7- B t may stl1 . 1 *•«*. even 
( lent erf 1 "dd'tinnal evidence pre- 

« ii ■' r ^, al ***** reconciliaiion 
bnTJSP* opposed natures 
Mii!"?™ . moduS Vivendi is not 
e lSc W ' l, ^*otaie and irriuting 
lundi^' Pwticularly while it 
S by, firO through 

^*>J3; d,irifltjons Mr ® i^ n ys 


cp 


J-.Musli infliieiice of Violm ICvpiioi 
•nd mi r .L*rahly apulngetic alter. 
riiuiL’Ius, is often very m uving. It 
cerium ly stands out iu contrast t« 
V. SacKville-West’s recklessness ui 
the time, nnd her heedlessncss of 
her children (farmed uut ut Knole) 
and of liis feelings, all conveniently 
attrlhu table (when any accusation 
•jt " bedint " vulgarity might have 
been thought of) to the Spanish 
bland in her veins. 

(l was indeed u strong underlying 
love, more deeply seated than 
either of them at first recognized, 
which could surmomu. these diffi- 
culties, mid which on liis part could 
tolerate the wounding letters she 
sent him. Fortunately she was worn 
uut by the emotions the affair had 
stimulated, and site learnt from it 
how to keep her other involvements 
under control ; such effects on a 
less robust temperament, like Vir- 
gina Woolf's, would have been 
catastrophic. Harold Nicolson's own 
homosexual leanings, no less deeply 
rooted than his wife's, were much 
less intensely put into practice. Mr 
Lees-Milne deals with this sido of 
Nicolson's life frankly but sensi- 
tively. 

"He was not by nature a very 
passionate, in spite nf being a very 
lustful man ", the author remarks, 
and Nicolson was certainly not one 
to take his homosexual love 
affairs, usually with young men of 
his own class who wore both per- 
sonally and iuceikvtually attractive, 
at all seriously. An clement of 
jollity, ur perhaps u hot ter word 
would he gaiety, was always essen- 
tial- and an early recognition of 
Lite evnnescence »f sexual feeling 
kept him from being wounded, and 
iiuidentally helped him to retain 
the nf feet ion of many of his 
younger friends iuiig after passion 
lud evaporated. 

Unlike liis snobbishness, about 
which lie remuined norfeCLly candid 
tiumighniit liis life, Hnruld Nicolson 
was discreet uhnut liis kcx life, not 
parading tlit-sc iiilinuu- mallei', 
unduly. Theie were u tiler, perhaps 
more Import ant, tensions in Ids per- 
smiul life, where lie could bo 
“ flubbing patronising, and super- 
ior", and in Ills official life, iu spite 
of a rciull I y available charm and a 
keenly observant intelligence, lie 
cct luiiriy wns inclined in uppear 
bnisnuc and dismissive. " Some 

S la imagine ", Mr Lces- 
o tells us, “ that lie wits ploying 
a part, that be wns anxious to be 
taken for a in aster fo I, unconi promis- 
ing person and disguise the fact that 
bo was nit thu contrary, gentle, if 
not sofr, rational, ami receptive to 
opinions that were not his." This 
mild dissimulation _ was not un- 
noticed in ids official coreor, and 
adds nn extra personal dimen- 
sion to the diplomatic narrative 
which necessarily dominates the 
book. 

Harold Nicolson’s was a career of 
considerable distinction, one for 
which ho had been prepared from 
the cradle, both ns the son of Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, Lord Carnock, a 
distinguished but personally very 
distant and reserved Foreign Office 
eminence, and ns the nephew of 
Lord Dufferin, whose period at the 
Paris Embassy must have influenced 
him in die choico of a career. 
Nicolson atoned for a poor degree 
at Balliol by passing exceptionallv 
high in the Foreign Office, competi- 
tion, end was able to ?ee a. little 
service before the lamps went out— 
or, as his mother-in-law Lady Sack- 
viile inimitably put it, ' Ce sale 
Kaiser, voilk qu'il u upset le mitk . 

Balkan work during the War and 
unexpectedly high responsibilities 
at the time of the Peace Conference 
(at which his strongly held dis- 
approval of the German Reparations 
clauses was at variance with nn 
colleagues’ opinions) provided the 
foundation of a career that Mr 
Lces-Milne sees as, stretching ahead 
"like a lung, straight road ending 
in a blaze of glory, with no . . - 
obstacles within sight . 

Throughout his various postings 
there are, however, frequent indi- 
cations that his career may not have 

to himself, both in tenacious loyalty 
to individuals and causes, and in 
prescient analyses of diplomatic 
Issues that proved to be right even 
: when they were not any »o wisely 
, conveyed to superior officers. Per- 
: aortal preferences for particular 
!-• ministers and ambassador*. 

he, ‘gradually: achieved 
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By Alan Bel) 

an .irfeclitiii fin Cuivun, fur ivluun 
Iil- pruvidud u slmuldLT to weep on 
in well h ■? pruviiig .1 diligent minor 
iiegoliauu- at ihe Laus-.mne Con- 
ference. hui this made it less com- 
fortable for him to serve under 
the Ramsay MacDonald-Arthur 
Punsnnhy regime which followed, 
und lie always seems to huve found 
it difficult to adapt to service under 
a new u tubas* ad or. 

Against these personal preferen- 
ce). etui be set .some iufluemhil 
official .utiipnihie-s to Nicolson him- 
self : Sir William Tyrrell never 
forgave Uia btilliunt young subor- 
dinate for deputizing deftly when 
his chief was incapacitated by drink 
at Lausanne. 

Harold Nicolson was not one to 
keep liis opinions tactfully to him- 
self. While in Tehran, he' prepared 
a “ too brilliant " paper proposing a 
reassessment of British policy 
towards the new Persian regime. 
Return to die Foreign Office and a 
further official posting to Berlin left 
him dissatisfied with other aspects 
of British policy : his disquiet at the 
first rumblings of -the Hitler 
threat did not help to endear 
him to the diplomatic estab- 
lishment. And “ he was never one 
to conceal his disquiet from 
superiors for fear of making him- 
self unpopular ", a commendable’ 
trait blit not nue likely to advance 
bis career to the highest grades of 
the service. 

Apart from these administrative 
disadvantages, und the obvious 
personal consideration of V, Suck- 
ville-West's hostility to the diplo- 
matic life, one can see in the chang- 
ing emphasis of Mr Lces-Mi 1 nc\s 
last chapters other reasons which 
made Nicolson's resignation inevit- 
able. Patient expositions of inter- 
national boundary disputes gradual- 
ly give wuy to accounts of the writ- 
ing and reception of his hooks (he 
published his biographies of Ver- 
lulne, Tennyson und Browning 
wliii*- ‘■till a v*’iy fulls’ employed 
civil servant). The finer nuances of 
persona llties bbseiVed at tho con- 
ference table are replaced by the 
equally dedicate problem of his and 
liis wife’s Tehvtions with Blooms- 
bury, where her connection with 
Virginia Woolf nnd his own corres- 
pondence with Cllvo Bell hy no 
means betokened general accept- 
ance- 

Nicolson's skill as r pioneer broad- 
caster bad developed to tho point 
at which lie told Bull how frustrated 
lie felt nt being prohibited as nn 
officiul from broadcasting to his 
countrymen the truth about Persia, 
as ho saw It. "The politician in 
Harold was already ousting the 
diplomatist". Mr Lees-Milne re- 
marks, and by 1929 the journalist 
and mail of letters was perhaps 
overtaking both. 

The only unusual feature of bis 
resignation, when it at last came, 
is (as the author rightly remarks) 
that he accepted an offer from a 
man Hko Beaverbrook, to write for 
the Evening Standard . He placed 
himself, with due reservations about 
literary and political Independence, 
at the disposal of a press baron 
with whom he had nothing in com- 
mon. " Once he had decided to work 
for the press he ought to have tried 
to get a job • on The Times , 
Guardian or Morning Post, where 
at least he would have consorted 
with . editors a (id colleagues whose 
basic values approximated to Ills 
own." It is interesting to think what 
might have been his influence on 
The Times , and The Times ' s Influ- 
ence on him, had he gone to Print- 
ing House Square in 1930. 

The biography leaves off at the 
point when Nicolson’s change of life 

f irompted . him to begin the diary 
or which he may most likely be 
remembered. The three volumes of 
selected extracts published by his 
son in 1966-68 were widely acclaimed 
as a remarkable commentary on 
their period. The diary, stands up 
rather wetl to re-reading, even when 
such rival annalists as Chips Chan- 
non or even Sir Robert Bruce Lock- 
hart are taken into account. Collins 
have now produced a one-volume 
condensation by Stanley Olson, 
which Includes some additional 
material. Concentration often 
brines -.put more clearly ; the 
.. qualities i .of the . longer version, 
although : Jt is Surprisingly- thin 
on the marital side and leeks 
nwrtty of -the passages conveying' the 
tenderly affectionate separateness of 
.ithemomaBo.- v— «»-*- 

...» •'ll. 1 i I i vi.. . • 


Sumo of tho le^-iigreiMljlc 
aspects of Niculson’s later career 
are not so prnniiiietiily deployed ns 
previously. The desperate search 
for a peerage, from whatever 
source, cun now be seen in differ- 
ent proportion, und Nicolsun’s awn 
recognition of liis position as a 
class-bound ilitisl oddly attached to 
the Labour Party ist if any thing 
clearer. Abridgment lias sometimes 
concealed. One of those declara- 
tions of infirmity nf intention in 
the event n f w; „. 0I . invasion, 
noticed by ntuny renders of the 
tlirce-volumo edition, is now given 
by Mr Olson as “ I would willingly 
give my own life if I could stop 
this war”, written to his wife in 
June 1939. Not in battle, one may 
note from the fuller text, where he 
continued, “ I would go round to 
the doctor and be put out of this 
world without a pang ", a much less 
daring sacrificial quietus. 

Mr Olson has retained enough of 
Nicolson’s very full chronicle of • 
wartime parliamentary life to show 


George V. Ii is interesting la see 
how various deal Its, und presumably 
reliixn lions of tens nr ship, have 
altered the passages nlmul the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor. Mrs Simp- 
son (on whose lie half Nicnkmi 
once scurried across France to 
retrieve some notes respecting the 
Abdication which she had mislaid 
in a caf£) is much less iiulnlgemty 
viewed In the condensed version, 
and the pronunciation of the Duke 
is added to his reported speech — 
'* Oim sorry we were a little loho", 


ho now says, “ but Her Royal High- 
ness wouldn't drag herself awav 
from the Ainurrican officers Bald: 


clenrly his excellence as a recorder 
of political atmosphere— not just the 
mood of the country^ but the elec- 
tricity of the Chamber Itself. Jt. is 
a pity that he was not in Parliament 
in 1956, when the Suez crisis would 
have provided an excellent subject 
for his descriptive talents, a parlia- 
mentary ntood to be Interpreted in 
the light of his continuing interest 
iu foreign affairs; 

The abridgment is laced with a 
number of newly selected passages, 
which although they contain nn 
start jing revelations nevertheless 
fill in some duiulls which it wns 
hitherto Impassible to reveal. The 
first publication for example could 
not contain a short passage ahout 
Lady Sack vi lie’s mischievous revolu- 
tion to her grand sun Ben of liis 
parents' sexual proclivities. " The 
old woman ought to he shot", Vir- 
ginia Woolf wrote of un incident site 
thought "so dastardly, so Im- 
moral. so fiendishly inhuman." 
IliiMil.d Nii-iilsnn was .marred , by 
liis qiutliQr-iii-luw's action, but 
relieved that she did not succeed in 
creating animosity between Ben nnd 
his parents, alrltougli it " might 
have had very disastrous [a word 
Mr Olson reads from the typescript 
as '* serious "] consequences ". Nicol- 
son remains discreet In the printed 
texts (nnd apparently ihrnughoiiL 
the original diary) about his own 
sexual inclinations, although ha 
dons once venture to wander, after 
a medical examination has shown 
Ills skull to be abnormally thick, 
whether "it may be awing to this 
excess of calcium in the blood (hat 
I been mo homosexual ". 

The publication in 1967 nf the 
sharper, flashier nnd more brittle 
record of the Meltouian world of 
"Chips" Chonnon has made 
desirable the insertion of a few 
passages about the rival dinrlst. 
Nicolson mistrusted ihe world of 
the political hosts nnd hostesses, an 
ambience particularly calculated to 
mislead foreign diplomats. He felt 
it wrong that political opinion 
should be gauged from the salona, 
especially when they were in the 
hands of ex-American appeasers 
like Channon. Yet even Nicolson 
was impressed by the thorough- 
going nature of Channon’s snobbery. 

He himself was for from negligent 
of royal company, recording any 
coujrt . occasions fully long before 
he was appointed biographer of 


win is now recorded, in 1937, 
h uving said that " there were patches 
in the King’s brain which were those 
of a child of thirteen 

Nicolson’s ambivalent attitude to 
the royal family is always an in- 
teresting feature of the diary. He 
never canto to share the _ views of 
the high Court officials with whom 
his work on George V 'brought him 
into a close working relationship. 


-r “ l fear I have no mystic feeling 

po'itical attnosiwicra— not just the about the monarchy”, ne had once 

written ; “ I regard it merely as a 


useful institution." Textual varia- 
tion provides some insights into the 
cournerly mind. Mr Nicolson and 
Mr Olson both provide versions of 
a letter to V. Sackvllle-West record- 
ing the Interview with the Private 
Secretary, Sir Aian Lnsceltos, at 
which George V was promised to 
him. Harold Nicolson demurred 
slightly at the probability of not 
being allowed tn tell die whale 
truth, but le was explained tn hin) 
thut it was nn arcli nary biography 
that was in mind, lie was told: 

“ You will bo writing a bonk about 
a very ancient muinunl institution, 
and you need not descend iu per- 
si mn lilies " (1968); or he was told: 

“ You will be writing a book on 
the subject of a mytli and will lutvu 
in be my tlto logical" (19801. 

One may delect licce the result 
i»f the prudent innsuluuiniK tlt.it 
were necessary when tlio first 
edition wus publisher^ nnd there are 
countless other van at ions which 
mny put the potion t scholar on his 
guard against accepting ol titer text 
as authoritative. Take Mrs Brandon 
B rite ken, ror.exnnipEo, n apouso vary 
much unknown tn history. Slta 
appears In a new passage abnut a 
lunch party given by It. G. .Wells 
in 1938. •' Bernard Shaw and Mrs 
Brendan Bracken, Penelope Dudley 
Ward ” and others were there, 
Recourse to the original typescript 
in Balliol College Library con f Irma 
tlio missing comma of " Bernard 
Shaw and Mrs. Brendan Bruckou", 
ere. Chtunhorlum won found after the 
Russo -Germ an agreement tn bo e ‘ de- 
pressed and vaseline" (Olson), 
although tlio typescript nnd the 
previous edition concur in "denres- 
sed but resolute". One could go 
on, fully aware of motes and boa ms. 
as there are far too many errors and 
variation a which make ono regret 
that trouble has not been taken to 
secure a really reliable ioxi for tho 
published version of the diaries: 
tho availability of the originals at 
Baltic), subject to unexceptionable 
conditions regarding access, U there- 
fore a blessing. 
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Wielding his waggler The light of the world 


TOM SHARPE : 

Ancestral Vices 

231pp. Seeker und ‘Warburg. EG. BO. 
436 45809 8 

]f Tom Sharpe had the misfortune 
lo be a character in one of Jus 
own novels he would be called 
Me SicklyLwlst, or Poke, or some 
other personification from an im- 
morality play. Ancestral Vices is 
his ninth book, and we have become 
used to the sharp mixture of 
cwmedy mid cruelty, sex and satire, 
that is his charnel eristic genre. 
This time lie has chosen to present 
two monstrous caricatures of Righr 
and left in loving opposition: Lord 
Osprey Petrefact, the morally and 
physically crippled captain of indus- 
try, versus Wuldeit Yapp, Professor 
of Demotic Historiography at Kloone 
University, Marxist and masturba- 
tor. Yapp (though academically 
superior and with different sexual 
problems) comes from the same 
province as Henry Wilt of Wilt 


educationally suli-uorm.il, but Willy - 

Cnppcit mins mu i» le t cheerful n »„„! T-ivlnr 

cliiiracicr with iltr freedom uf the lSj tSlII I llir 

piths of Hu sc nit In 1 cause of his 

willingness in an down badger-holes 1 m ' ar "' - - ■ 

for the loud Hunt; Rosie Coppett jvi;n. J 0 HI 1 AN : 
is generous and romantic and loves „ 
her imshand very tmicli. Characleri.s- J ,,e " Sl 


VicolTy nf n Sharpe novel an engag- 232pp. Joiwtliau Cape. L6.5U. 
ing cliuracier bus to die a misty 0 22-1 tllS-150 

death in order to sustain the plot, . 

und Willy Coppell is run over by a ’ 

irncim- .uid nrei dentally stubbed •>] f e lc ut humc in the only home 
with ten inches of his own “ little there is, that of the intugiiiaiiiin 
waggler ” (in fact, a iriping knife), verified." So says the hero of The 


appeal inevitably siirrnml*. If we what angle they are refisrAj* 
did not believe in this, iheti we Having notliinj; u, hide’*p 
wouUI inn believe in the n nve l ami result of the hem's searchin 1 
ihougli there are strands in the realize (ns James tuirl hwi ls 
iiiirieately-woven symbolism «>f l his father luul reulizud before'' 
book which do ask lent tituih of us, •* Noihing is dihiinguisJied” * 
that this is uoi one of ilium is thing is acptiruic ", •• cveothL' 
greatly to Jordan's credit. become everything elso j > 

James's photographs, which therefore movingly uppropfakfi 
evoke the past vividly hut sc let- uolmily knows whether it jj],. 


At tlm point Ancestral Vices 


Jordan's exquisite, 


— . i. ,u„ ...ih.iiftriii d hut Willv appeal inevitably sua uml*. If we what angle they are reear^* 

By Robert Hewison fe®3i&‘3'SI By Paul Tay,ar £ i£ - HKK$ 

— - - !"i\V?oeuesS n> atl^owii budgcr-lutles " «■.- - ... inirii-atety-wnven symbolism of this father liutl ivuliyod hetw? 1 ;' 

_ np ~ ( or the local Hunt; Rosie Cuppctt NJ .|| jordaN: *' uo * c winch do ask too tmuh nl us “ Nothing is distinRuishei” 4 

TOM SHARPE : is generous and romantic and loves „ . that this is noi < one of litem is thing is .separate *, “ everyihin,. 

Ancestral Vices her hiKlund very tmicli. Characleri.s- Jhel.is.1 isreully to Jordan u edit. u^V'r 1 ’ |,Vt * r ? ,l,, l l, R elso ", 

7^1 no Seeker und Warburg. EG. BO. licrtlly nf « Sharpe novel an engag- 232pp. Jonathan (.ape. LK.jO. James's photographs, winch c ' u,,vll M;y uppvopr'mjp 

Iifi P 4S8«9 B itiK character bus to die a nasty 0 2241118.150 evoke the past vividly hut selec- mdmdy knows whether it iH- 

death in order to sustain the plot, livelv. and the imssessiveiiess with oi Laike who is the hero's U 

■Sm,;,, ■ . 71 , . n — .1 und Willy Coppell is run over by a ' which lie tries to freeze the fleet- 'We are pregnant", cries | 

if Tom Shame had the misfortune tract nr and accidentally stabbed •>] felt at home in the only home lug present, afford Jordan a subtle bis own tamer when, on rii'e J 

m he a character in one of his with ten inches of his own "little there is, that of tile imagination and dulicate means of tackling becomes intpn.ssiblo to hidefcf 

own novels he would be called waggler" (in fact, a triping knife), verified.” So says the hero of The one of The /’list’s central innccrns pi egiumey any longer. Nei] JcJ 

Me SicklyLwlst, or Poke, or some A t «Uk naiut Ancestral Vices I'est, Neil Jordan’s exquisite, — hour we see oiirsrlvis in relation iriunipii is in conyince us tfatv 

other personification from an im- ta ^ s a uin l. Yapp is accused of beautifully, written first novel. The to the outside world to our unces- ^ st ! ’ '"f t 1 “ f ^ 11 1 ■ of 

morality play. Ancestral Vices is Uie killing, and a third monster narrator, in search of the truth tors io the past, in death. I lie , J ^ 11( J ' a ■ etp ^, 

his ni n th book, and we have become “mers the storv in the shape of about his parentage and his past, novel illuminates two types nr n unset mlu it. e, not escapist mg 

used to the sharp mixture, of ViVV j 0HS personifications of the Law. revisits the scenes of crucial events light: the one ! which alls ion ^thiniia There arc, however, l«s 

comedy mid cruelty, sex a/»d snure, Vat>p sheds much nf his curicat iiru leading w his birth and pieces and reveals their dislmtiions , mid („g elements. Father BnSj 

that is his cJwi-ncieristie genre. n(l d h Ct0lU es n svmpaihelic cliarac- luflellier mlorntalioil from I.iH .hit u higher, blessed variety whose tlN- j huo logical interest in the tS. 

This time lie lias chosen to present ter j„ a „ fl ,»f„| iireditMiiiem. lor the moilier Kwies life long friend, tinciioit is In reveal none > tvlmtso- itll<1 matlieinmical interest Tf - 

two monstrous caricamres of Rtghr Profess( „. whos ' e I)1V W friend was «»d Ftttltcr BeiiuseitR the confidant ever. James watches Rene b oom lviadic busts for counting tW 

and Left in loving opposition : Lord tho computer, Doris, has conceived of James and Luke Vance, who— from girl to woman and .uko cl - c diblo ill itself, { t , M f ' 

Osprey Petrefact, the morally and * j 1 f Ros j e Coppett. On importantly for the novel’s theme from puppy fat to smew : lUeu v 0 l ,ie n tly germane to the 

physical y crippled captum of nidus- h * p etl . e r acr ,iae Lord Petrefact “*ecm indislingtilsliably both to surfaces, as he views them, clinugo T Hn , 0S Luke und R«u> Jj*. 

fry! versus Widen Yapp. Professor have fathered him. and shift and never settle but t Se^binh of the StSSf 

of Demotic Historiography a* Kloone r<w of the p etre f ac t family, led by The scene is Ireland: the period [5 * IE J*n‘ J}5 .H "?' w * '* of , n Chriai-liko significant lh 
University, Riant isc and p ^stuirba- „ JC Buscott chAtelaino, Emmelia, looked back on 1914 to 3934. Two In? 1 j- ifH.*-* love'* “The value of De Valera’s oblique mo/, 
lor. iapp (though academically tur „ s against him. The little town generations are recalled. The story, Jj®. ^ Jmninri. thin sions into tile story is alsodnhfbif 

• * 5 IinM of Buscott is ,,ot ,1,e cesspit of an amulgam of what the hero 1 $ told mfra 1 vision^ sa\« T u L ' se , , lllcurs f Qns rcadi irSuu : 

Ef.rJ wil/ nf Wilt capitalist exploitation that Yapp by Lili and the priest and of Ids own I^a exnla?niuehn\v r ahoiiEhle when hii car is stopped If it i* 

rSI^ Ind ThV fvilt ] A Itelnuliiv assumed it to bo ; the place is pros- lyrically philosophic reverie on what never met the ' 3 rl nt cImc qiinrtere , 0, 1 Ron ? n«* l« taa - 

Jgffi PairefaM has afi'inltfft* with P erous and content, even if the he sees and hears (this often in the he wa 8 ?rruSa!erf bv ltei presence lohoiir: ho, too, »s showkwa. 

SrtSSS ni?d commeS Petrefact family mill now turns out form of an intimate address to the ln ” . “ ‘ P “ware of the book’s cemnl tti* 

of B ! C at the C LaS£lani dark. satanic_ spiels instead o dead), begins with Ws maternal ^ 


takes a turn. Yapp is accused of beautifully, written first novel. Tltc 
the killing, and a third monster narrator, in search of the truth 
enters the story in the shape of about his parentage and his past, 


enters the story in the shape of 
various person i neat ions of the Law. 
Yapp sheds much nf his caricature 
and becomes n sympathetic charac- 
ter in an awful predicament, for flic 


revisits the scenes of crucial events 
leading to his birth and pieces 
together iiifurinuiinn iVum I.iH, his 
inn l her Rene's Jilo long frieiul. 


one of The Vast's central t nit corns 
— Imw we see ourselves in re hit ion 
to the outside world, in our ances- 
tors, io the past, to death. The 
novel illuminates two types nf 
light: the one which falls on things 
it ml reveals their distinctions ; und 
a higher, blessed variety whose ilis- 


Professor whose only friend was and Father Beau. sang, the confidant 


the computer, Doris, has conceived 
a passion for Rosie Coppett. On 


of James and Luke Vuncc, who — 
importantly for the novel’s theme 


the Fetrefucr side Lord PerreFact -seem indistinguJsliably both to 
continues in his evil ways, but the have futhei cd him. 
rest of the Petrefact family, led by The scene is Ireland: the period 
the Buscott chfltelaine, Emmelia, looked back on 1914 to 1934. Two 
turns against him. The little town generations are recalled. The story, 
nf Buscott is not the cesspit of an amulgam of what the hero is told 


having petretact commission Yapp 
to write on expurgated history of 
his family. Yapp is amazed that the 
filthy capitalist should not only 
offer tho fullest cooperution but a 
large sum of money, for he is 
unaware that Petrefact wishes to 
revenge himself on It is own family, 
which has reached its position of 
wealth and power by cultivating Its 
obscurity us carefully as its business 
connections. Pctrefuct lias already 
offended the family tradition by 
accepting a peerage. 

, The opening chapters of tho novel 


virtues, not devious means far ex- plays ; he un active Republican 
« lotting the working class. Indeed, who is shot while walking down the 


as in Porterhouse Blue (1974), the 
working class arc more conservative 
of the social order than Uteir 
superiors. 

The coarse cruelties ami carica- 
ture of tho early pages of Arrcestrof 


Trintelsion Road to Mass. It moves 
on to their child, Rene, the nu mi- 
tor’s mother, and to her mysterious, 
ecstatic union with the decayed 
Protest am photographer, James, and 
Luke, his Catholic son from u for- 
mer marriage. It reaches u climax 


tor being seen from tiny ungio ami 
seen differently", a phrase which 
.significantly recalls Auden's similar 
insight in “ In Praise of Lime- 
stone ", "The blessed will not care 


points. The occasional overka^ 
of narrative rifts with symbolic « 


does mu prevent this from beiqi , 
masterly first novel. 


i'.Vpc ni-i. lit,, i.i. ,1 nf nr-iow I n,cr m:| rnuge, It readies u climax 

siuire ?;,S, Ly have boan Ratified P> ™«“"| “ 5 ,1,e 

by lha subject manor la Shatpa’a t ha Wa« 


Culture shocks 


M By Sylvia c,ayfon 
SKattrS: ttWvSfiTiff/iC ; == ======= 

gets such as new universities, which ?, a ^ 'V / ! ^F,_ J-°. v 'J (l JSlV !* I-RANCIS KINC s 


Left or Right, A meeting between 
Yapp and Pctccfiict lends to their 
both being ncnrly destroyed, the 
one by nn antique wavc-m .iking 
steam ball), the other by his nitlo- 
muted wheelchair. The scene is 


something like n mor.if emerges in 
spile uf itself. Lord Petrefact is pun- 


tasks in fiieniiuri! to create a 
churaclur who convincingly repre- 


ixlied by frustration ami death; simple, compelling goodness . P 

Yapp is chns tuned to discover in und loveliness. To express such Francis King Is. the au.itoiili'-t of 
prison the real nuiurc of Ins still- simplicity without being .simple- expatriates, u writer wlm brilliantly 
Joels of sndologicul research, lie minded, m>d to create magnetic records their misudveiitiirvs lit a 


— l . 1 1 " "TJ deep-rooted conflict of twtok 

_ n , , . and expectations, this lime btmn 

By SylYia Clayton the generations. 

l’erhaps because Franca Xkl) 

Sll |,„| c ij | 0 detect dangerout trewj 

l-RANCIS KINC : in n rel.iliouship. even though u 

Irvalvnrk Mr-UvnU OH till) SlllTaCC IIMy De M * 

Indirect Method brlRlit, lie is Jess succtnW.idm 

185pp. Hutchinson. Efi.50. |,j., material Is in Itself 

0 09 143690 7 I„ Little Old Udy MSfJ 

— the elderly Russian woniaB lhBiB 

twvcriy and squalor. “"TO 

Francis King is the anatomist uf a West I ml mu woman i 
expatriates, u writer wlm brilliantly orderly, turns out in me nan ^ 

records tltelr mhuulv cut urea in a graph to lie n worltMamoww 


tho northern heart of England. 
Yapp’s socialist conscience requires 
him lo lake lodgings with Mr and 
Mrs Coppett. He Is a dwarf and she Is 


In ihe characters of Rosie Coppett to thorn rather ns Mrs Ramsay 
and V.mmolia petrefact ho still finds stands to those left behind in To 
Rondness In human nature, und in- lha Lighthouse, and even those 
deed, In tradition. — — — •-* - 


characters who initially resist her 


Peeling back the senses 


si tango environment. While Sumer- lerJiui; the news , cmici itf ■ "J 
set Muuglium siitqn-d from livei in of tlui wrong kind, for inn 
exilu extended after dinner mice- wakeful style »f wriimi«w*^ 
dotes. King goes heyonU repwrlOHe '» rtimantic f icthm. in «<• , 
to reveal that clash of expci tatinns House" the girl, ntsngwra 
which can turn the difl'crencu bet- cliililhnod by tlif bu™ 
ween two cultures into embarrass- her fnco, who splieimiy w™ 
mont, anger, or oven hate. In this face of her Inver's portrait, 
fine and varied collection nf short loo symmetrically to tc „ '".aTj 
stories he moves wiih cmifiduiicc, a conviction. *! I:' 1 , li ,,,u’ ImifW 
gonuliicly cosmopolitnn writer, from mix ancient, blind souin « . ^ 
Japan to Greece, to Italy, to writer, a female Borges, «s 
America and back la London, abserv- a pushy womnii noveiiH. 

Ing how trapped individuals flounder Ingly docs not bring ««* 
and foil^ and registering their He- to life. . , 

haviour m supple, cuustic but never What tnakes all the 
heartless prose. pleasure to read, though, « 


The liturgy’s last rites 


By C. H. Sisson 


words oF Mjtins and Evensong, 

Alternative Service Book 1980 the Communion service, ami tho 

• nnr/Mnwbi-nvs P sa,ttf r, Sf » fnmiliar as to be only 
CUP/C lo wes/S PC K ,OU/ M OWOHJ s ^ bclow lhe surface in th ' 

“SSSSS ^froni £3S0 to n . ie,llor ^“ i of ordinary Anglicans; 
and without Psnltei f - the system provided for the public 

£4.50. reading of the Bible in the 

Authorized Version. This education 
t. ha , long seemed to me that the has .* admittedly, long been slipping, 
Lk of Common Prayer could do wu 1 ‘ he cleclme in _ch indigo mg 
The csxhorta. ® n d the virtual elimination — by 


We sec the evening light. 

Our wonted hymn outpouring. 
You need to he something of 


of course the restatement will be 
slow, partial, and hesitant — quite 
unlike the verse of Robert Bridges 


»UU H6MI IU lit: aunn I II IJIK ut n .L_ e w\ r n 

stylist to see that as more in lunc 01 l " e P r °sc of Professor Frost 


with the twentieth ceil tmy than 
Bishop Ken. 

The pretence of modernity I* 
fundamental to the Alteniutive 


It would aecnt all too simple a 
game to point to examples of sheer 
outrageous Ineptitude in tho lan- 
guage of tile Alternative Book, were 


with a little editing. The exhorta- 
tions which are never. used, in the 
Communion service might perhaps 
be relegated to an appendix ; there 
might be some clearer indication 
n[ the date of Easter, than the Tajik- 
to Hod Easter Day ; the Golden 
Numbers— but no 9 u rely they must 
be supposed to have charm, in a 
world which prides Itself on its 
numeracy. Very little would be 


— jTi iho l.nnlr ensier * eurn sunieiiiiiig nrsr. nven rue 

k -art? f ;„ r JS*. rartirt 


and the virtual elimination — by been so widely made for the new 
the authorities — of Matins and services. The practical thought in 
Evensong as popular services; but the mind of the* more simple-minded 
the slipping cannot be taken as parsons has been that there must 
an argument for letting it slide lie some reason why they could not 
altogether. 'I' he fruit ol excessive keep their churches full, and that 
vuriciy will certainly be even as everything really successful 
greater ignorance, for )ei no one seemed to be modern, they had 
suppose thut people will possess better try a bit of that themselves, 
anything of tho wealth of the That might not make church quite 
Christina tradition unless they as acceptable as the tellv, but they 
leurn something first. Even the could try. The secret' of manv 


been,, widely ni.de .foi~ .h.ne.v 


services The practical thought in niembers of SynoU.Kave t lir per- 
the mind of the more simple-minded ccini(m of So blunted hat 

parsons has been that there must they simply do not kSo° Vhe Iiving 
j»e .<01111 icasnii why they could not word, and the liuinu Milpum r.nm 
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3s not "modern", but sii-im 
antique ; and compare the rhythm 
with that of : 

Tu give light to them that sit in 
darkness, and in the shadow at 
death l BCP) 

whirl 1 is every whit as intelligible. 
Bless the Lord ali created things: 
sing his praise and exalt him for 
ever. (ASBJ 

41 Modern ” ? No, only mediocre 
ahum religious. Tim earlier version, 
which Is being pushed aside for this, 
is breath-taking: 

O all ye Works of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord : praise him and 
magnify hint for ever. (BCD 
As if in .shame, the authors or the 
Alternative Book reprint the Prayer 
Book versions of the Canticles in a 
sort of appendix to Morning and 


that matter, they have managed to 
handle it for upwards of three or 
four hundred years. However, the 
ecclesiastical authorities have now 


of Common Prayer, which until and the Bible sounded so unfamiliar 
recently every decent hr brought up to those who were not familiar with 
child know : that of Rite A et them that it wnul/l nit* if rhinoc 


keep their churches full, a„ d tlmt rhe^ “dead? Xfld^^rirtS 
as everything 1 colly successful us because the living has to be new 
seemed to be jnodern, they had and' nnunim familiar u itk 
better try a bit of that themselves, history Jcnows that, since Hie date 0 ? 
That might not make chinch quite the Lyrical Ballads at the latest, 
as acceptable as the telly, but they it has taken several decades for 
could try. The secret of many any new tone to win public accep- 
thines, they had heard, was m good tance. That is a phenomenon of the 
public relations, lhe Prayer Book current phase of the language from 
and the Bible sounded so unfamiliar which the writers of liturgies have 
to those w-ho were not familiar with no celestial exemption One might 
them that it would be nice If things say that the project of an alterna- 


tnev siinplv do not know the living 80rt os appendix ta Morning and 
word, and the living cadence, fiont ‘Evening Prayer. If they hud that 
the (lend. This should not surprise much snantc, where was the courage 

.... i! . ■ 1 , * ’ .,1 i . i .1 


S cleti&sticai Himiunuks nave , „ . . _ . — ■■■« *«• n—'u uo 11 imufta any mm ilia project ot an a terna- 

ven us something better— or at R J B ef Mass'd*- were said in suplt a way that every- tive book was doomed from the 

.... Kiaaar Horn in tnm* Till. Inttei Vflltes FrOnt the true QUO would think that lh»v hull (tort nivon 1 .. J. il... 


the General Synod, for more than ™? yc#v ?f' r°, ?}’? familiar with any some other "quality” paper; so seen, but only by 
fifteen years”. It is with relief 0 L.,m® ! *s S J 1 - ! * ,e y stnrt od using translations of literary persplctu 

that one learns that this publien- could utingine would he ^ho Bible which sounded like that, apparently, those w 

tiou marks a pause in their “pro- * (Only in limited circles is thinking charge of the Chur 

gramme of liturgical business’'. Iwl L a c &?° 1 « - yet advanced enough to look rather tho risk of encou 

Tim hnnt- in«L.« lit- th* those lnhor l° '* am t0 tllB Mi rr0 r as a model.) who cannot see wlm 

The book looks moie like the sn manv people must have preferred 1 the new versions I 

product of a programme of Mturgi- their own good ideas to other Of course things did not work out he «£ ^from i ?eT,-i 
cal business than the kind of simnli- people’s, that there was no wuv exactly as had been hoped. One aons whiclt mieht Bc 
fkitkm one might have hoped for. 0 f getting that much-to-be-desired reason is that the ghosts of the Take Mornin^ Pi-i 
It is true that Lhe date nf Easter, pause in liturgical business except Authorized Version and the Prayer "sentences ' 1 i-Mdi- 
up to the year 2025, can now he by concluding how right almost were too powerful. It needs 7 w *. 

determined by a glance at it new everybodv was, and making n puzzlo ll ‘ 0| c than a prudential decision to iu 

table; there is a I able of Trans- book of 1,300 pages.- s J» e °h o f «he things the Fathers oF |E° W, !J Si, i 

ference to amuse learned children Thc widtIl of nefarious agreement thc , ^‘eentji and seventeenth “P 11 \ V g t,,Rn> 
during the sermon, and it is simpler 0V0] . t}ie tbxt of the Alternative Mntww qtoke d, in a language £ '****£ 
than Hie Prayer Book exercise with Unok has bcen mnde posslblo by the nothing to them. Echoes vlSllSUfi * 

Golden Numbers. Rut the pattern of r ac[ .i lHt t i IB j, 00 i. j.-Lir wn , -tFictlv of Bl,c 0,d speech sound through verslon s 

lh e .ervkK tlicmsilvef I. of ThSre ^ g«« *'«« , ■»», book, only .he original In every ll.lijg 


some other "quality” paper; so seen, but only by people of mote 
they started using translations of literary perspicuousnoss than. 


t-ho Bible which sounded like that, apparently, those who actually had 
(Only in limited circles is thinking charge or the Church’s affairs. At 

readers 


,,, , I J ” _ , ■ . ' I _ ,w„,y III UIIIIICU kll UBfl IS IIII1IKIIIK ”, — 6- “Mi bllUllliS UllttllS, rtt 

yct advanced enough to look rather the risk of encountering readers 
those laborious fifteen years, ami t0 t i 1B Mirror as a model.) who cannot see wltat is wrong with 

so many people must have preferred , , ,. the new versions I will eiv^> n four 

their own good ideas to other Of course things did not work out [ lein s f rom a sch ed u^ of rftmuaA 
people’s, that there was no wov exactly .as J, ad been, hoped. One SVhich might go^ in 

Take Morntitg Prayer. One of the 


people’s, that there was no wuy exactly as had been hoped. One 
of getting that much-to-be-desired reason .Is that the ghosts of the 


determined by a glnncc at a new 
table; there is a Table of Trans- 
ference to amuse learned children 
during the sermon, and it is simpler 
than the Prayer Rook exercise with 
Colden Numbers- Rut thc pattern of 
the services themselves Is of 


bevrilderlng complexity. Tills hook 
makes, too modest a claim, when it 
ttlla itself the Alternative Service 
Book. It U no mere alternative to 
the Book of Common Prayer, but 
contains within itself so many varied 
forms of service that it would be 
better called the Book of Altcrna- 
e, Miners that those fifteen 
of liturgical business did not 
f.H. ‘j n that could be called 

unanimity, unless an exhausted 
10 differ con be called 
“Ot that the ancient thcolo- 
seal controversies are not muted. 
nZ y “ r0 \ “Plough th eh’ agod heads 
W up here and there. But what 


speak of the things the Fathers oF Jj" own 
the sixteenth and seventeenth j ,? 11 'J 

centuries spoke of, in a language _/y , s , , 

which owes nothing to them. Echoes This is preferred to the Authorized 
of Blic old speech sound through Version s 
this new book, only the original In eve 

I 1 < , . _ . L r...nll., 


In everything make your requests 
known to God in prayer and peti- 
tion with thanksgiving Philip, 
yians 4.6. 


IIIMICLDIIIUI y. UIVIC wns nu gicoi - » , . . , 

theological issue ot stake, no anxiety * 1nv f I ) . cen nicked and chop- 

ividelv and deeply felt which the P e d here and there o ltd inept words 
book in any manner resolved. The SEs* - *®* wh,ch do ,l0t carry cou ' 
difference fnnn the siiuailon In v,cl,n “- 


Cranmcr’s day, which, is often in- It may well bo that tho real 
yoked as a precedent and excuse, difficulty about revising tho Prayer 
could not have been grantor. Cran- Book at this time j s tiiat there li 
nier’s books represented tho rcsolu- no contemporary theologian 
tfon of ngnnlyiiiig differences ; it Is lunguugc which really carries coil 


In every thing by nrayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known to 
God. 

Perhaps only a trained palate would 
observe tho difference hero, - and 
markedly -prefer tho older version. 


muen snantc, where was the courage 
which should have made them re- 
ject the inferior versions alto- 
gether ? 

The case of the psalms is very 
odd Indeed. Thc psalter did not 
enjoy the benefit of “repeated scru- 
tiny by the General Synod ”, but, 
desperate to have something worse 
than Coverdale’s (the BCP) version 
• — as ono easily might have — they 
hit on the English text published 
in 3976 by David L. Frost, John A. 
Emerton and Andrew A. Mackin- 
tosh. Good for them 1 But bad 
for the rest of us and an irrepar- 
able loss to any congregation dint 
makes tho changeover. "Modern ” ? 
No. An insensitive pastiche. There 
nre some good laugns for the stu- 
dent of the bogus contemporary. 

Praise him in the blast of the 
rain’s horn: 

sing our alternative Davids. 

Praise him iu thc sound ol tho 
trumpet: 

answers old Coverdale from Ills 
tomb. Alt Cavcrd&le, we must tell 
him ; at least wa moderns know 
it tons a rani’s horn, and do not 
mix it up with any instrument we 
have actually heard in the twen- 
tieth century. 

One can only hope that when the 
Alternative Book at last falls heavily 


into the pews, the eves of priests 
and congregntlon will be opened 
and they will see that this is tint a 


thc lack of any comparable predica- 
ment at ihe origin of the new hook 
which makes the lutlur so frivolous 
by comparison. Even tho Prayer 
Book us proposed in 1928 was about 
something. Of course the Altornativa 
Bauk litis behind It the Continental 
iitutgkul movement und the stream 


uuuui. iuvisiuh mo riayer r , . ■ «- ^ ■ ’ — , — 

Book at this time i s that there Is 
no contemporary rheological 

lunguugc which really carries con- j C ? * *.* 10 


viction. Wc huve to have somo 


lBtor version, second item : as to 
rhythm, the Confession drags nJong 
like a lump of dead meat ; but those 


re5resJnr« y {. f * ur V ,ccs l >rlmnril > r of domestic scholarship for which 
there ig r«-. a «i„i nriety , Gregory Dix’s The Shape nf thc 

Priadole wbul°in ,y i i 2 °, °W CC,, . V0 Liturgy may stand ns an indicator, 
diolceof nnlfl c . nu I‘ I determino the 7>|x*ai hitter jiagcs against Craunicr 
tErl ”.. on * services rather I.nvo h:i(l their Influence hero, ns 


than ....... l «« services rumor 

blewinll* .There are alternative 

wcninss and nlK»..n»l... 


to road tho story of ilio creation of T « 1 1 i lt 
Eve. Thc only comment one could y .'V s . " 
make on the passago was that no r".™ ' 1 

one would believe a word of it. If , s ar ° 
such stories are not understood in P Ifl ce of 


In Ills hand are the depths of the 
earth : and the peaks of (he moun- 
tains are Ills also 


with the imagination they aro not 
understood at all. The ordinary 


have had their Influence hero, as language of the twentieth cen- 
well ns those more illuminating Utry means by understanding 


Nessinos inj LiV " * , r, 1 , 1 “V v “ wen ns inose more mummaung utry means oy unnerstnnaing 

ilons a hi» Ut “i‘ ll [ natlv ' c , ll confes- pa;-i <5 0 { his work which have a something mainly mechanical ana the enormity of the substitution Is 
you Bond * Wllflt yOU *“S® d0 , es bearing on the changes In the order quantitative. Until this primary fit only to be a member of Synod, 
oaderlvlnp ■ s f cn,s . t0 ‘ ,D of the liturgy now ambiguously pro- theological difficulty is faced, there 1“ the Benedlctus : 

-within limit* Pi ° : what you like mulgated. Rut, important as these can he no serious beginning of an ” ' ' ■' * ‘ .... 

MilllCS. trhn nrlo ftm.nlnnm.nlB wit itwtu HlfPlYim In rMisi* jraillvinnnl 


In his hand arc all the cornets 
of the earth ; and the strength of 
tho hills I 9 his also . 

The reader who cannot understand 
the enormity of the substitution Is 


By Carol Rumens 
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Black Tickets 
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insistent voice in his heed — 11 my 
uncle’’— -the killer is a strangely 
messianic figure whose obsession 
with women, alive and dead, is 
mimed in . hectic, hot-gospeller’s 


prose. GraduaMy, wl(h a dissector’s those of "Gemcrock » and "Black 
metlculoiw artistry, Ms Phillips Tickets”, the sheer range of sub- 
peels back the layers of his fantasy j ec t matter, and the lively cast of 
to show ui a curiously luminous characters (occasionally, perhaps, 
innocence. Such Innocence is a more archetypal than individual) 
quality shared by all her most sue- drawn from all the nooks and 
cessful characters 1 ; It is through the crannies of American urban and 


heartless prose. pleasure to read, ih°u*h ( 1 » J f JJ 

His best stories pivot on a sense King’s talent f° r striuBl 

round me, rumbling a thin white of Justice and responsibility, un Mrson or a scene in “ J kttWJ 

noise; and as they open their .equilibrium he achieves wittily and phrase that lies some* ^ 6 

mouths I sco their pnosphorcs- without strain. The ihlc story, poetry and gossip- m]^ i 

cent teeth glow a pale arpeggio. "Indirect Method”, illustrates (lie hospital who trois 
Dazzling dramatic monologues like cleverness oC bis technique. It mettlesome, ^ broaa Deflu-, 


to en?nlr nQ ! Cd no lon 8 er be seon 
dee” cI« St u Cl « ,miforn " t y of P ra c- 
be nij aj 7u l e Preface. It can hardly 

been - 1 , ftrief uniformity has 
seen wui,;., ± 1 


of the liturgy now ambiguously pro- theological difficulty is faced, there 1“ the Benedlctus : 

mulgated. Rut, important as these can he no serious beginning of an To shine oil the 

scholarly developments are, they attempt to restate the traditional darkness and the 

represent a shallow stream corn- matter of the Christian faith. And (ASB) 


tlcwrntM of his lochoiuuo. I, rawtlosonw. ,fn of the f.Scheround ?o 

catches the stifling atmosphere of the woman psycldairlst '^rf Present disintegrative book What is 

a hotel in Kyoto, where a woman leather Jacket that M now ^ tK She notion 0 a 

medical lecturer has come lo slay, pork crockHmi “ 1 ’ “irt t"g ? ?^“Iard of practice ha<i In" irffeet 

ostensibly to revisit the university lhe bouzouki J wn ®*JU| e u yp !o!{ ’ i »bo\lshe P d So wB have “The 

where she worked fifteen years stripped from h« ’ 2, Sg?, Ner. f 0r & ComntuIion Rite 
earlier, in fact to look up the hand- ation of its phenom*"**^ 1 ^ -and "The Order for Holy Corn- 
some former student who had been all msuntly Rite B", £t each 0 ? these 


She is sitting in the car and I do cessful characters ; it is through tho cranitic; 
my number. Looking down the eyes of those who have regained, country 


represent a shallow stream com- 
pared with the discontents which 
burst upon Europe In the Reforma- 
tion. It is the chance confluence of 
this stream with tho real current of 
the ngo— a self-assertive humanism 
thc history of which runs from the 
more extreme Protestantism of the 
Reformation, through Locke and 
Voltaire to the current religion of 


To shine on those who dwell (n 
darkness and the shadow of death 
(ASB) 


The difficult years 


democracy — which has swept the 
present nook into being. To that 
extent 1 the authors of the Preface 


By G. M. Wilson 


life, declare the tirefess h f r *»“»*« boy and her lover. Since he is a wTi J5J l wto ad4i 5l Cl* 
w 1 Jh&, reunion, la oot a success Osamu the value of ”° r ? g ;w!« e in J^ober of 


'" r ni oty communion Rite extent' tne autnors ot tne fretece 
«. The Order for Holy Com- are certainly right when they say 
nrnv’ 0tl Rite B”, but each or these that “those who seek* to know the 


features. Tberi-Mfrj wavers 1 like young, the old, those on the wrong w h M one suspects are the clds» 4 a- two children, and the contentment 
underwater, nouns, I have to split, side;, of society or the la w -that she home explorations carried out in 2 £ his marriage is unexpectedly 
my Uncle daesut wait. He says can best express her own intense, “ The Heavenly Animal” and M Qnu- hurtful to Liz, whose husband iri t- 
be back, be. quick, be reverent, anarchic vision, venir” that her aift f nr tates her. The siratagc-ms that the 


We pray, for these great states. 

■ for tne Great State of- the City ol 
• .’ .New York. We wake ’em break 
*em cart ’em away; Zing I like a . 
silver cat scratch way: down where 
you recognize your tiathe. I. make 
0 sound, Lhe letter. -S, snakes 
leaving skin- to sun, - Her head 
sinks down, I hear the sound and 
- right away I’m fluttering. Gem- 
stepping down the alley I .turn, 
rcjtieeze off a quick shot and the 
fur! hal/ falls orar ( ' . lays down 
like she’s home. And I'm running, 
lolliu round like the. eyes of 
Jesse James. Love is. the outlaw’s 
duty. 

The speaker Is a young psychopath 
from the Bronx ; iiis interior mona- 
Joguo, 11 Ccmrrabk ”, forms the final 
story of this vh-ruoso: collection by 
. Jayne Annp Phillips, a voting West 
: Vfrpinian writer cummily living in 
CofifOEnia. Vtrlvan ly .tho brutally 


ana^cmc vision. venir " that her gift for observing 

. Ms Phillips's use of language la the world of surfaces, and for 


former lovers adopt, to have each like lusing an 


ALISON PLOWDEN r 
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°ti examination, to offer a mind of the Church of England in wegm ■ lauo-ious 

r of variants, to be adopted the last quarter of the twentieth 214pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

ftecording to the devices and century will find it in this book”. 0 333 23174 0 

^[ clergy or congregations. But what a mind I It is distressing 

enough among to thu.se who have known and loved 

Do you prefer the Church of England, not only in "Afflavit Deus et disslpantur” 

ird or fourth Cranmcr but in Hooker. Herbert, and so the . Great Armada wa 


richly .eniuoui. She ZSi; r^Tn'gcbVrac'. or T/’ t he“ feign. JSJ*. tSTSS W °° lf ' ^ 

slang all the way to poetry and inely casual art of dialogue, is most „ jL t Ti,*Vi! nost n ? BlnCi * eC0 .‘ ' T r ^warDona^' 5 
back, hovering on the edge of sur- fully realized. In “Souvenir” fur /Pii^Robert 


realism but— except in some of the example, 
miniature (130 to 600 words) stories, and. her 


SUSTt relanonship, and his gift to her of S 

and her dyJ?g^ niofter £e an , expensive antique snuff-bnllle 0 7b9l 833fl 51 TWj* het A W 
shown m bo ^n«Tnntlv° makes the break between them vage consultant . girl 

sr. v,aM'i,i“aS . », «S s »' SEBS tf £3 

SSLn ' “ J 1 «aS£ ,i ?/LJ£fj « i° pother taut, raomorable story, tion resimnsibfe: ^ 1153 ^ ^ 


rrai ■ fir., nis w ®y- uo you proter trie Church ot iingiaiut, not oniy »a 
^ ' euebari?.! SQCOnd , *hird or fourth Cranmcr but in Hooker, Herbert, 

seciiJi 'vfPreyor? The first or the Vaughan, Jeremy Taylor, Swift, 

^ ■ Virfei v ‘u^fcesslon ? And so on. Berkeley, Butler, Law and many 
£W ' HVi G -. S i the ®P Ice of Hf®. they another, to find to what mouthpiecos 
i* ; Wceti... J ess cc^ain that it should she is now reduced. It is not those 

■i. . > ‘ uturcrv ,n #L> .1 c .l. Art 


old faces. There are those who 
might say that, in fact, 1588 was 
no more nor less a turning-point 
than any other year in Elizabeth's 
reign, but one can only agree that 
the retelling of the grand old story 
makes a good beginning to any 
book. 

Elizabeth Regina is the lafct of 
four volumes in which Ms PloWden 
has chronicled the events of ' the 
reign, and it deals in the main With 
the more difficult years, when 1 ' tho 


Vaughan, Jeremy Taylor, Swift, defeated. 
Berkeley, Butler, Law and many looms h 


and so the Great Armada was heavy coat of too long a war began 
defeated. Ttte * Armada legend to undermine the delicate balances 
large in 


Armada legend _ . 

looms large in the history of of economic, noliticgl and ,'pociaj 
England and the story of how structures which were already, being 


which suggest an advanced Creative shown to be constantly exchanging JSJJi T f * fnH? 1 ??. f-JnL**?? 

Writing class doing stream-of- roles In a way both touching and J J." t Closes th» IcriZ f obl 8 

consciousness exercises— always sin- true ; and the mixed feelings of sym- • l,on ’ 1 cl05t5 accoun1, 
taming a lucid narrative flow, pathy and irritation flickering be- i« > nn ,h nr .. , ru 

Whether she is describing a par- tween Jancy and her aging ftther 

tully. aighted child listening to wjpd- are brilliantly captured in the scraps ! 

chimes, .or , lovers high on amyl of. haU-uns^A Conversation which ^SS^S. 


nigriie sharing a bath-tub, she has recur in “The Heavenly Animal », 8C ape ofSkc'Tomu wherL dEv 

if\ex r i can s ; ^^gvssjssr r \ 

bom : with , supreme simplicity and Joyce, Steinbeck and Plath (the lat. hr** wi* TiSf i ““vcfsauoiwl 
w »l, nMiptoricil bravura: ??S3SSiififV3 

Water doses on our necks as you they also ■ possess a freshness and WmPiv exnert^ »« t,? .7«4 Cl 


P iU - I . fl,| y " 6 P “P K i even tlie .Signatories Ol nano time ami iiwusm lEKiuugi ,ui» 

8°lnE into a church beyond Martin’s notorious petition who whether it Is true or not seems 

boundary no one will hanker after that distinction. The to matter very little. Alison Piqw- 
.SdeLiw 1 ,!ft is io find, authors of the Alternative $ervice den begins her latest book with 

ithathAj? 1 ] M** 1uc *y « he knows Book arc the real literary gents, .a brief history of the Armada 
: ;,,.*?** find in his own parish. •* Composed in the very finest campaign and' Follows in the 

r. A ll this U I a mftcton. Encllsh”. sava tho press legendara tradition, seeing 1588 as 


Water doses on our necks as you they -also, possess freshness and 
slide under tne; I keep my- face intensity entirely their own* Few 
oil yttur skin to breathe, and set) enough writers at any ijmc have the 


'tt'eated .>vUh no consult rdl ion and 
wmpiy expected to he useful, 

$nr&'2& &SSJTSSS H&A tssrsrsi ««« in.roduced into what 

your black body in silhouettes* « power to take language and polish ft by hydrofoil buv the Sunday JV view ** . apocalypuc. * . l )am l. w 5 e ^actually fiJJed . with used to ksie l Lvensoiw, ■?& 

; " on,;> were ,bB “ w b> 


e ana trequent- reieiungs tnar is maue aware ot many ot the pro- 
ither it Is true or not seems blems with which Elizabeth was 
matter very little. Alison Plow- faced. In her later years — how to 
begins her latest book with replace trusted but mortal council- 
brief history of the Armada lore, how to finance a war 'iho dare 
ipaign and’, follows in tlie not lose, how to prosecute a 1 war 
tndsry tradition, seeing 1588 as she could not win, how to control 
b “ tlie high noon- of the Eliza- her commanders, how to control her 
ten epic" and “the cpnsumnta- parliament, howto prevent' V'Oligious 
i of a unique love affair between differences from tearing her realm 
nr and people V She Has chosen apart, and, above all, how "to cope 
5 - as a turning-point ,a s both with the Earl of Essex, 
gjorlous climax of the. reign, ..... • . « . 

the beginning of the- end, Muah 'of. the book, Indeed, Js 

in changing circumstances began devoted to die story of the enig- 
undei ipine- the old certainties malic, .often atnriqy and eventually 
changing times to remove the fateful relationship between Robert 


Prayer Rook made new fur tho 
twentieth century but a compen- 
dium of old hqt Including 504) pages 
of mutilated collects, sentences and 
readings from every version of tho 
Bibla except the beat. They should 
laugh imsanctimonioiisly to sea that 
the bishops have promoted them- 
selves above the Queen, lit tho 
Church of England's first attempt 
since the Reformation to set itself 
□part from the polity in which it 
lives ; and to notice tho concur- 
rence of innocent scholarship uutl 
political Innuendo implied In the 
odd name of " President" given in 
thc priest at Holy Communion, r 
suggest that there should bo a com- 
petition in every parish for tho 
most striking pmr of comparative: 
phrases from the old book and the 
new. When the congregation bm 
played this game for a week or two, 
they should hunt round to see 
where the churchwardens have hid- 
den their real Prayer Books, and 
blow the dust off them. 


Devereux, die ever youthful second 
Earl of Essox, and the aging Queen. 
Ms PJowden shows that at first 
thore was real affection and mutual 
trust between them but that even 
when this had evaporated the empty 
shell of their relationship had to 
be hold together for political reasons. 
Elizabeth needed " to display her 
continued command of the homage 
of the rising - generation and 
especially: its most brilliant star”, 
while Essex “:had; to shota the world 
that lie, above all other, could count 
on her generosity towards himself 
and Ids friends v, it could be a 
tragic story lf .it were not for the 
fact that-' here as elsewhere Essex 
ip pbowti- . to.- be such an" un- 
sympathetic character — proud, wil- 
ful, petulant, immature 'and 
thoroughly 'spoilt ; As it Is, his 
demise comes, as Usual, as some- 
thing of. a relief. 

Generally-, -Flowden’s account of 
these troubled years b a model 
of clarity 1 . ' - &pt some readers 
may find ' .that for them the 
style is -tbjr much that of spoken 
rather than written English. 
Scattered, throughout the text are 
a great many contractions and slang 
phrases which, while being perfectly 
acceptable in tho radio and tele- 
vision scripts at which the author 
excels, seem less than happy. In « 
literary w&rk such as this. 
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Cuisine menteur 

1 ■ ■ - 1 ' r " 1 1 1 "" ■' ' ■ ■ ’■ t« salmon mousse fiwo cans uf pink niurc ami more varying rcftponsibil- 

_ siilnuiii, three tnhlespnons rif Hell- ities, they find ilia burden of pro- 

By Anita Brookncr nmii's mayonnaise n nd a cube of (luring hum Is increasingly irk- 

Knurr chicken smckl, nr pork chops sonic 1 ’. The sol ul Ion is in let every- 

— — » ■ . '■■ ■a • with Cadbury's Suuish mid Chsso- ' ,J — ’• • • - 

n . . grain's peiits puis, or pheasant 

Hivrilir'r BLACKWOOD and ANNA sui fjf tl ,j w j||, garlic Hours ill, or 
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CAICOLINK BLACKWOOD anil ANNA 
I1AVC1CAFT : 

Dili' ling, you shouldn't have gone (0 
so much trouble 
224pp. Cape. £6.50. 
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one get very fut on unlimited nlcu- 
Iml nnd Cadbury’s Smash. This will 
save no end of time which can then 
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The making of a loyalist 

By Tom Paulin 


.iiuiifcii nim nv ii"ui.ini, ui i ** i'ii vmi til iiiiic miaiii tun uicii fr . . . i | « « \ \ 

chicken and sal ami. (“I'm half the be devoted in oilier mid pro sum- W, jp'.* , v « 

salami into a buttered baking dish, ulily mnre meaningful aciivilies. V Vi .. . 'SmX 

Add the roughly sliced spring The argument is patently false 4- if*,-. 1 '/.*T . .Jr 

muons Put ,n. the chicken pieces. ailI , (l | llMm as M(l ^ iims : |(1 ,| ie & * xi\P." ; ft >jrf* . , 

Cciver i belli with the test of lie tripes. This Is cum pi f,„„|, fond / ^ . \*A S 

snlann Si* ihai llicy, acquire the intended iu impress, in deceive, : £ ... ,-fi? ' ' V* / •- 

lasre hum above and below. Add evcll j mended in inspire feur mid . N. ' ' 

wine mid wmer. Sprinkle with grilled i, i; „i,in.. m.i 'V - \ 

> 
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book comes both as a rude shock 


and ns n revel nr ion. But, to begin l J L j u cruuni iiliis is also an hmv 
wrili, am 1 rhe right ih-i-soji in rumf •' “emiei. luinun liiu! and viighiuiri 

■ I ■ ■ ■ llllllfk. ■■ el.ila'ilJ J'jullt lell r. II. Mm 


il ? It is designt'd, we are inld, for 
l he woman whu does mtaningful 
things ail day iiml who " wains to 
be tree to drink and talk in her 
friends wit hour worrying whether 
the dinner she is aboul to produce 
will be a catastrophe ”. Such 
women do not “wish to stay in 
lonely exile in the kitchen feeling 
bitter, tense, and nerve- wracked as 
they gaze with exhausted eyes at 


, lt ,, . , . even mienuL k fi lit iiisnire luiir urul u‘ f *■, 1 * « 

^ . i i > ii 'vine mid wmer. Sprinkle wiLh graicd | tlil ||,it,- /c)no re.iiie it rei-.ni.- t > ‘ * /r 1 ' - : X 

To. one who cuoks gravely and whli Piirmesaii and C.ruvire. Bake in a ... ! 1 n t •• r . u . V>* % 

sonio anxiety, mindful of tjaiiitinn hut oven im.il ilm cheese melts e ervone fniiii umhnsN ib. rs Xwi V,;* ; *' 1 * ,.***^£& 

and taboo, rising at first light to nnd serve with Cmlliurv’s Snusli.") ® d , „ ' ' . 

see what the merchants of Lite , . h «1, s . ' i,;, 1,1 ' ■ , >l ,,,,l 

Fulham Road have to offar, this Puddings will present no problem, f i. e-ucino.it tnim miyon^ ^ r ,V M 

book comes both as a rude shock X ni1 1,11 ve a c ‘ nic ? between tomato hnwcvei enlightened or libernted /* : y. t ■ ^ 

mid »< n i-i-volnriciii. Km. r.. I i™ cream ulus is also an Imt s- «ic may be in oilier areas nf her *• V.fl9 .Jj 

d'ucuvrek lom Mil tnnl and vugljum l Wnrklllg lifu. Mad luod Uinned < 1 * (4 1 •' '--.'^l Jr? t 

IIIIHIS.-.L-. stewed rhubarb, I .‘iuger Nui s-ihllini, Cadbury's Smash) .should s -A'-i jr j85 

Dr>. am, nnd melted Alai s bars i “ i he be L'ft ahme and mu cuiiibiiu-d ■. 

-■ffecr is ns of nil expensive fondue with oilier hud fund lo produce 1 ■' , ' t j- ' . J 
in frc-.slily whipped creuin ! "). And il meniorubly awful puny piece. j • ’ r 

o rniitul the whole Lliing off, People slitmld not ear bud fond to ; “r' ,.- a j Wl 




iiiniis.se, stewed rhubarb, t.'iuger Niil 
bruitn, nnd melted Aims bars i“ the 
effect is us of mi expensive fundue 
on frc-.sliiy whipped creuin ! And 
to rniitul the whole tiling off, 




Arabian coffee ”, which consists of s - iv . e porticularjy bad food 

vo pints of very sLrong Nescafe, which is rather expensive. Children 
vn mbit spoons nf cocoa with ti dash should not have i heir palates 
: vanilla, and sugar in taste. ‘* The ruined before ihey know any better, 
ickness of the cocoa gives this Tuw of condensed milk, boiled for 
if fee an arnmaric and Arabian fhree hours, could conceivably 
ivour." Still peckish ? Well, what explode, with Hilaire Belloc results. 


t . yf. 




Tom Wnlft-'s ricu 1 nf “The TaiUtm*- Writer nit the Calle&e Lmi * 
Cuvii/t ", ■* . . . so ire ore ro/i/romed mice ugoiii with ibfJit 
ihehijurettiunt. the existeittinl tiilemnw of the writer's tusk atom 
mut . . . ” c ** T lie lii lie hlundi* bud frinn the creaiivc-ttriinidnui 
a sure inmg. Inn she'll insist mi a lot of liiorary talk fira.,., 11 * 
big redhead on the lecture commit tee will spare me that hi & 
mlks in me as il I'm seventy years old. . . . i.inle Bud ?,..«& 
Red ? . . .» The pi nitre i.< token from In Our Time f/f9m'h»H 
I iiperhuek\ i 0 l.W JtiJ.hl U), u enlfeetinn nf tlrowings mi ss:o 

U-'htcH is l n be puhhshetl on .'I .m tbe mcii.-iwi ofTmWii . 

visit to the t’K. 


laughter . 

These laughing, drinking, iikmii- 
ingfui women clearly know u thing 
or two. The trick must he lo get 
everyone as plastered n.s possible 
In order to' anaestlieii/e them 
ugainst the horrors nf the meal in 
• come. For here is ciiiiinc tinisseur 
with a vengeance. Li wuuld lie invid- 
ious tn name the authors of the 
variuiis recipes on offer since niu>t 
nf these recipes are >u disgusting 
that merely to have invented them, 
let ulune wasted good ingredients 
in fabricating them, is almost n kind 
nf perversion. Wuuld you, for 
example, he laughing quite so 
■_ merrily. lE you knew that tlie quick 
' wmamlhlse tp be served with your 


take i lie mi prim ut the tooth rather 
well, especially if left for a day or mm mug. 

two in a i in with a badly fitting lid. Instead, r propose a simple filler 
For children who will ear any- ,,f !” uf ,- nihhed with heihs and oil 
thing (are there any?) the editor i ,m “ haked m foil. I Ins requires no 
haiiilsnniL'Iv suggest euriiud spam ■’•opervisunl and leaves you free to 
and upside down cake f* P.ickei nf 'f ,,rk °. 11 >he becoiid l.uw ol Tlierino- 
cake mixture, ('aimed pineapple ! i nil, ! ,u *j s Scrv V " «lad et 

Tliese lucky chihlren can also eniuv ! Hicen beaus mixed with a 
cauliflower with frozen prawns, ° a l,,ma,,,LS . (iwuiiiy 

“Boiled rite delight”, and. best of "V A " ‘” ,Ssc . ,,f ^ v «' ,ks > 

all. a most miiisii.it pudding, whose ‘“'"T Ju, ^‘ W . 1,MU wl, i L ‘ “ ,, ‘ l '“M*"' 
in i* enrnr should be turned mu .,f L ’ * ^ ,iuul ° «he pruvi.»us eveiiiiig 

the kitchen forthwith; «' I'm snui.t w'‘.c ..f"!., {"'‘I .'T!'.'"* l u»V ,V 
imsidtcd peanut butter in ice cream ‘ ' u , ^' u 1,1 chill Cur 

dishes ami cover il with chocolate 1 " 1 1 1 > , 9, 11 1 h? 11 , 1- '’ - ^ 0I,, ‘ melon, 

sauce.” Or if the coinpauv is real I v ,l,U!,nwlule - w,il have come to mom 

... . . .. • El'llinPlMI llfn mill H iw- i m 


Death wishes 


sauce. Or if the company is really 
exciting yon could simply hoi I up 
a tin of condensed milk for three 


li'iiipeiaiure and it is the woik uf 
an instant to scoop out the flv-sli. 


By E. 

S. Turner 
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with a blend of fried liver and The editors state wiiliuur apnai- 
he-sli creuin? Yuu nnglu then go oil rni irony that "as wmiien tnke on 

Two-way traffic 


To ensure this, wash up iiuirie- 
diuiefp. 


wired, a setuMilni.is|ei, whu Irfl 
12(1,01)11 with the I'nlilie Tnisti-e |n 
lie pasted on lit “ the lan d ft-sus 
Flit 1st " of Ills Secm-il ('oiiiiug 


sively m.ilii iiois will ef all lb 1 ; 
tlali-. i.ipprd by " llie ulfsaj' 
iiiii.idside hi hatred Afiffieu 
eiilimn I ini hi v wills for lflfpjflj 
Mr Warner twit vs: "AnoitaeWJ 
teat n;c uf wills is ihe unreal nnaii 
lit s.illle lii'ipiesis." 

The book is best tead in iht n[ 
critic al «j>n it .if ; "All right, |hU - 
■tnia/e no- ” S..mc items m{ 
lain ilia r. It set-iiw t>u\v yeWc/sUy \ 
lltnl Mi s Saiofia West, tflfr rf-i ' 
Texas tsc'o.'ii, was linrW a te f- 
i.im.ooi. l.|oi- Fuirari. ®*r 
si oi sl.iuie.l i.uiifiiiuWy", >“1 
wlude em.tsi-il ill wnud, 5ldl ®l 
i miu i l ie Mu: i',»t l he idea brfN»| • 
hi” ahum the i'haranllt (lilt ”4 
link.- oi H.iiiiihun, not wwu jfd f 
lie Mi W .iiii.-r, ivlinsfl frtt 


CONOR CRUISi: O BRIEN ; 

Neighbours 

The Ewart-Biggs Memorial Lectures 
1973-1979 

96pp. Faber. £2.95. 

0 5 71 11 645 0 

H there is a centre to Conor Cruise 

{ 'grien’s writing it must lie in the 
elief that politics and art nrc 
mutually absorbed hi the produc- 
• tion of historical fictions. Like 
! Burke, he habitually views politics 
n theatre, and this habit lias in- 
spired him to- write a number nf 
plays which deal with political 
* issues. His dramatic writings 
- issue from a sub-Shavian rationalism 
■ and although this prevents them 
from being convincingly imaginative 
they do express his sense of the 
inseparability nf politics and imagi- 
nation. Recently, however, he has 
decided that they cun be separated 
alter all. In the last of the lec- 
tures in Neighbours he recommends 
that politics in the North of Ireland 
should be abolished. Those who 

talk of “fresh political initiatives’ 1 
are, ho says, " barking up the wrong 
tree”. They should instead offer 
pravers to a force called “Inter- 
nationdl attention ”, That force 

will then establish an institution 
which as yet exists solely in 
O'Brien’s imagination. This supreme 
fiction is called “ the Northern Ire- 
land Fund ” and in a revealing state- 
ment its author promises to pursue 
it "as a private citizen with some 
international contacts nnd communi- 
cations ”, 

Tilts promise resembles flint 
moment In Joyce’s “ The Dead " 
when Gabriel Conroy tells his audi- 
ence that the tradition oF Irish 
hospitality is “unique ns far us 
my experience goes (and I have 
visited not a few places abroad) ", 
As he says this, Gabriel is thinking 
of the nationalist. Miss Ivors, who 
has earlier cm bn missed him by call- 
uij} him a West Briton because lie 
writes a literary column for the 
• . Express and refuses to visit 
tne Aran Islands. His speech is un 
v revenge against her nnd 
reveals hint ns falsely cosino poll tail. 


By Simona Pakenham 


The Nnuvelle Cuisine nf 
. Jean , and Pierre 'frolsgros 

Edited nnd adapted by Caroline 
. Conran . 

300pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0 333 27494 6 

MARY HENDERSON : 

Paris Embassy Cookbook 

208pp. Weidcufcld and Nicolson. 
£9.95. 

0 297 77647 9 
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n s r «lsei.v cosmopolitan, 
m d k- s ?. m *° u,,, l self-conscious 
re , ,f ltl| oss , y 1 Joyce places him 
m relation to an liihuciitinl strand 

1 C r U “L'W an ‘* In doing sn 
t j , ‘-’<h lemma nf the Irish 
T l l^ Val Clll jnusly, Joyce bused 
ga chapter of Gaiiricrs niockor, 
& Ivor ^* 0I ! n Birl colled Kathleen 
i [Uci ' married u Dublin 
and Rnve Wrtli to n wall- 

O’Brien f EUrC ca,,ed Conor C,ui8 ° 

.ln^ Brie »>- fact and fic- 

Politics and imagination— 
l'W« r l ° merge in that Irou- 
(ji i. ®*®”? ,e i* wh.ch is so churacter- 

the C n?L Dl, j l m . CU ^ tUrc - And °M0ng 
blSrHn y - Jr ? n,os of this particular 
rasDPrr^i'f th ^ spectacle of O’Brien 
loiffr *J y addres sing “my friend 
■»*! • • • rt » e Fellows 
2n2te*&y Cp 1 ***?! Oxford” in 
• will 1 ? 6 * 1 10 * i ?^ 1 their attention, 
naiinrtli 85 savourin K the more inter- 
attentiveness which 


tin ti-.o j W.ii ism) BWJiJj • urerX-. i Blte ntiveness which 
.i>truti»m b. an •■«*«»**& beyond High Table. Port 

luiiiiiic ’’ ih.it 1 the f«l °J iS la divi ■ t , lenl * fl ' 1 O’Brien promises 
he uimeif intu u candle *3 . and rho . North of Ireland, 


ihu adapted 


-y* a Fr enc h chef ubder . the dTfec- ' 
*j?n of a receRt /British atnbassa- 
dor s wife *n Paris. It Is, surpris- 
ingly, the latter- book .that will send 
amateur, cooks. ^ ruriping t« the 
• kitchen to try out the contents. 

Noe that the dishes' 1 Invented by 
Jean and Pierre .Trobgros are with- 
out fascination, Vur/JJaroline Con- 
ran. editor <if .this.^analatjon, is- 
over-optimistic, “'Abavlr all. enjoy ' 
yourself ” Is’ her : fqj unction. Adroit- 


uno poultry, the eight vega- Gladstone (with uingerlorNaiiuv’s wun, whi appear for Clirh .1 ? (I hoi*. “|wlc m»«. ,n * ,s S ^ ' national L l Z “ ore ‘u- u 

Sx^BSrS 

•2S. vest . rss £ ■ atSSrS aS^gfff&S SSsEW 

more different. One contains recipes *o be hgliier and simpler. Can it Prenchnien adoro an fflfsh ^ riL-scTibud Lr hrf -’ ' v,ll ‘ ,'vuDien read l..s f a ,L-»dl 

for the much-discussed “simpler” f^ly be so ? p The book is, none the ding, and some of hers Bi-i^dnrU'nnQ m^rh* r ^ , *i-^* ,ere h RdWellahly, s*.« are i ‘tt essential ^ 8n i ? u PP° r T ts 

NouveUe cuisine . as practised by ,e .?’ c ° m I >uls,ve reading, even if Its The book is handSmelv p%dtced winkfllle 1 ^!? , i l,nde - rIj,ll,,K °, nd place or d»te for Cri S to ui y H J r£ ^ l, ^ t P Dsltl ? n - , In 

two brothers at 'a restaurant neaV Is not to send the cook to the with line dawingsTyYl.ram mi I ai [LcL ““'“"iMn a„ id ui .l pD.i hr * 't uL r «3ed ^i?"^ iffi 

t °. ,aS ^ ,hB bn,, ' M ”’ P ™ rKh a ^ lar Waterloo. ’* <>'«' hi-Tlfic. W «* jgf, -/SS& ittTSS 

— ' cwnpruiui- ^ .. llle equiwM : «Yan d miellectual freedom. 


tt - nr "The 

most extiBvagaut example uf eccen- 
Iricity er the n,o s .‘ compM.t". 


KOgreliaiiiy, v.c ™ , «oun4i b 

place or date for 
mi iduiil plot for ^ fX p tc lti. 
veites Jules of the 

Mr Warner has * k g“f i# 2 M j( 
that, fur office * ft f^ l r5 dream 
ugn, " the equivapnl 


Commitment 


hunting hiberitatidg' • snails in 
hedges, crayfish in cbpJk streams 
or travelling to tl?e Severn estuary 
in search of baby eels. If truffles 
are no longer to be found, your 
eager cook can gather hotetus 
eavtis in comm (iter belts t near Lon- 
don, forestalling the commercial 
enterprise that exports ; thepi by the 
hundredweight to France. Even 
some of the simple r-Ianki tig sauces 


1,1 a \^ est Home • wider Doctor Sntjde 
{•»«.*» Nfce, a carpet-slipper rep— 
he fell head-over-heels for me — I pride 
' myself on my appearance (it’s a step 
pp m the world to ride round in a Merc.). 

A bout the time of my affaire with Gerru, 

Toth went right off the rails V Pressure of Work 1 
the Doctor said ; he certainly went very 
odd~Qnce,when he came. home from the office , 
he smashed the phone up, shouting r rlng-a-ding 1 
™ buir-bui-r-burr f , then sat, drinking black coffees 
all mght). Pressure of Work's a funny thing . . • • 1 

Hisraving yells, his sobbing rndhls quarrels • 

! oohgetf uy tq cammti him to^Tfte^qureh 

Peter Reading 


P fi0 « >le jSi i-ffi^fmaHy W ite as though 

ctrsfes i^Sgisrti 

wp ‘ . ... Ur Wtf^J Cruise O’Brien, 


C “ rp ' x| r MW^ BhoS , ti/9 nc, s Cruise O’Brien, 

It is a, phy the ^^^ionic^ ?nH ?r . be * JBicUectual, 

emuent simply to ^ b^idtv <^i.^' cJe ncal and giftfed 
There are many ca ^^? t JhZt. ^^fngA-sA J? 0 *** to say wounding 
about which one Jml. memorable manner"* 

*to know much more - ra J°“»o r emerges as the livihg 

those caused to . a t nd this is A* 


useful 

the di 
f»«- > 
that i 
will < 
estntf 


A Scots iwttfi msoa . Uled ^hen %\s 

damages this filial piety . 

could be awa«P«* . ;i®faas ariU,? ? mory which O’Brien 

■ l r 5t Part invontedr 'He • 


has both submitied to the condition- 
mg factors of the past and made 
an existential leap of the imagina- 
tion winch frees him from them. 
Put another way, he has combined 
Irish piety with European freedom. 

Francis Cruise O’Brien ensured 
that his son received a Protestant 
education, and -this tempered his 
inherited Catholic allegiances- In 
p B noil’s self-portrait we can see 
how the two traditions balance each 
other and allow that rare figure, the 
objeettve’ 1 historian, to emerge. 
This transcendental historian is uhle 
to voice and confirm Protestant 
fears of domination bv u Catholic 
suite. Reaching back Into history, 
O'Brien seeks to corroborate those 
tears hy emphasizing the sectarian 
divisions within the 1798 rebellion 
(and here he is echoed by the 
loynlist historian, A. T. Q. Stewart 
in his study The Narrow Ground). 
Throughout States of Ireland 
O’Brien presents himself as the con- 
cerned but non-partisan commen- 
tator, and rebuts accusations that 
he is " hyper-sensitive ” about 
Protestants and indifferent to 
Catholics: 

It is to the Irish Catholic com- 
munity that I belong. That is my 
" little platoon ”, to love which, 
according to Edmund Burke 
(whoso family were in the same 
platoon), “ is the first, the germ, 
ns it were, of ptiblick affections”. 
It is n mnrk of O'Brien’s continuing 
uncertainty about ids identity thut 
ho must co m pur ii himself to, niuong 
others, Burke, Griboyedov, Milovau 
Djilas and “Tolstoy's Prince Audrey 
mi the field of Austerlitz”. 

This lust exalted comparison 
occurs in To Katanga and Back 
(19G2), which opens with a question: 
“‘Who’, Mr Macmillan was moved 
to ask one autumn day in 19G1, * is 
Conor O'Brien ? ’ ” The answer might 
well huve been “ An Irishman who 
is delighted to be noticed by the 
British Prime Minister”. The 
gratifying intention of Ilaroid Mac- 
millan helped to create O’Brien's 
image and this wu* uu important 
stago in ilia promotion of b public 
personality which became q per- J 
xnmil identity. 

O'Brien would have the audience 
uf iSTcife* of Ireland believe that his 
ident ity is rooted in die Irish 
Culluihc community, lint the group- 
ing is too wide to be helpful. In 
fnct, he Inadvertently reveals that 
there are really two Catholic com- 
munities when he admits that he 
writes " specifically ” from tlio 
point of view of the Southern 
Curlmlics. Nowhere docs he point 
to the deep hostility which much 
of that community feels towards 
buth communities in the North. 
Many Southerners— Catholic, Pro- 
testant and ugnostic — arc quite 
capable of believing in a. United 
Ireland at the same time as re- 
garding Northerners as members of 
what are sometimes scathingly re- 
ferred to as “ hill tribes 
To the Southerner these tribes 
belong to an imaginative territory 
very similar to that symbolized by 
Gnlway and the West in “ The 
Dead ' . They are beyond- the paio 
and threaten the ironical civilities 
of Dublin. 

Something of this is apparent 
in O'Brien's account in Sta'les of 
Ireland of a lecture which he gave 
to a Civil Rights meeting at Queen’s 
University, Belfast, in October, 
1958. The main point of his lecture 
was'’ "Ihbf civil ; disobedience, id 
Northern Ireland, was likely to 
prove an effective lever for social 
change”.. In the discussion which 
followed, tiie students criticized him 
11 quite heatedly” for mentioning 
“ the existence of two separate com- 
munities. catholics end protest 
ants”. The student activists believed 
in working-class solidarity and they 
dismissed religion as “irrelevant”. 
O’Brien’s aim in his account of this 
meeting is to present himself as 
the objective historian, the engage 
intellectual who Is also disengaged 
hy virtue of his superior wisdom. 
He presents the students as ignor- , 
ant, idealistic and sloppy, and then 
reprints as part of ms accoimt an 
article which he published mThe 
Listener that same October, whwe • 
he compared the events in the 
North of Ireland to Antigone; . 
Antigone’s action was one of non- 
violent civil disobedience, the 
breaking of a law which she con-, 
sidered to bo contrary to a higher^ ] 
law, The consequences of her 
1 noq -violent action emerge In acta 
- * nff -r fa l vniMr: '* Aff rigMfB'arowr -tot 


lent clcm.li ; Haeiiion’.s turning of 
his sword first against his father 
Croon and then fatally against 
himself ; the suicide of Enrvdlce, 
Creon’s wife and Daemon’s 

mother. A stiff price for that 

handful of dust oil Polyniccs. Nor 
Is It pus&ible to put all the blame 
on Croon. Certainly his decision 
to forbid the burial of Polynices 
was rash, but it was also rash 
to disobey his decision. . . , 
Jstnene. who was polyn ice's sister 
just as much ns Antigone was., 
would not risk her life for tlm 
sake of her brother’s dead body, 
lt was Aiujgouti’s free decision, 
and that alone, which precipitated 
tlie tragedy. Creon's responsibi- 
lity was the more remote one 
of having placed this tragic power 
in the hands of a heudstrong child 
of Oedipus. 

O'Brien published tills interpretation 
ot Antigone on October 24, 1968, and 
ne lectured the students on the 
likely effectiveness of civil disobedi- 
ence in “late October”. He has 
never been slow to publish his lee- 
tures— why then did he not publish 
Hie lecture on civil disobedience ? 
This is a most pertinent question be- 
cause O’Brien informed the readers 
of the Listener that 

The disabilities of Catholics in 
Northern Ireland are real, but 
not overwhelmingly oppressive: 
is their removal ' really worth 
attaining at the risk of precip- 
itating riots, explosions, pogroms, 
murder ? Thus Ismene. But 
Antigone will not heed such cal- 
cultuions : she Is an ethical and 
religious force an uncompromis- 
ing element in our being, as 
dangerous in her way as Creon, 
whom she perpetually challenges 
and provokes. 

If O'Brien recommended civil dis- 
obedience in his lecture then ho 
can hardly have told his audience 
that the injustices they were pro- 
testing against were “ not over- 
whelmingly oppressive Of course, 
this bland statement is ntirihmcu 
tu Isinonc but it is plain (rum his 
description of Croon’s responsibility 


as "more remote ’’ and his descrip- 
tion of Antigone as “headstrong'’ 
that his sympathies — at least when 
not lecturing in Belfast — lay with 
tne status quo, 

There Is yet another revealing 
omission front Stiites of Ireland. 
It is the statement “ Without 
Antigone, we could attain a quieter, 
more realistic world. Tlie Creons 
might respect one another's spheres 
of influence if the instability of 
idealism were to cease to present, 
inside their own dominions, a Lhreut 
to law and order .” These two sen- 
tences appealed in tlie article which 
O’Brteii published in tlio Listener, 
but they were silently dropped 
when he reprinted It. 

Possibly this was because a year 
after O’Brien suggested that Creon 
miglu have a change of heart, mem- 
!*rs of the RUC fired machine-guns 
indiscriminately at DEvis Flats near 
the centre of Belfast, killing a nine- 
yepr-old boy and a young British 
soldier who was home on leave. 
The status quo was discredited and 
the British army arrived. Front 
the perspective of 1971, the state- 
mam appeared both wrong and vul- 
nerably naive, and so it disappeared 
from tlie text. 

, Reflecting oil tlie Listener article 
in States of Ireland, O’Brien says 
that he is no longer in sympathy 
with its conclusion. That conclusion 
suggested that ’■ Antigone may 
express “ the essence of what man’s 
dignity actunlly Is ”, but now 
O’Brien rejects this: 

• ■ • after four years of Antigone 
and her under-studies and all 
those funerals — more than a 
hundred dead at the time of writ- 
ing— you begin to feel that 
Ismene’s conimonsenso and fool- 
ing for the living may make the 
more needful, if less spectacular 
element in “human dignity”. 
Here Antigone (i e, Bernadette Dev- 
lin nnd the Civil Rights movement) 
becomes responsible for “ all tliosu 
funer uls ’’. This moans that rho 
Unionist state is virtually absolved 
uf all ruspunsihiliiy and Croon's 
hands appear to be clean. 


O'Brien’s political tmnlysls j S 
inspired and supported by bis 
interpretation of Sophocles’ great 
tragedy, so it is crucial to recognize 
now badly he misinterprets Uio 
piny. According to Hegel, Tor whom 
Antigone was "the perfect oxomp- 
( of . tr , n8c,ly * lhe sacr *d laws 
which Antigone revered are “ tlie 
instinctive Powers of Feeling, I.ove 
and Kinship, not the daylight gods 
oE free and sclf-cnnsdous. social, 
and political life”. As Hegel 
shows, in the play " neither the 
right of family, nor that of tlie 
state it. denied ; what Is denied is 
rhe absoluteness of the claim of 
each ■ It is in the clash of those 
opposing “rights” that the tragedy 
resides. Antigone represents the 
absolute assertion of family against: 
the state, and if O'Brien had truly 
felt that he and Bernadette Devlin 
belonged to the same “little 
platoon ' then lie would have been 
unable to turn against a member 
of that extended family and assert 
the virtues of what Creon terms 

simple obedience”. But as 
Bernadette Devlin is a Northern 
Catholic he cannot feel any natural 
bond with her. 

O’Brien’s loyalties are to the 

daylight gods”, and he sees the 
political conflict In tlie play as 
one of unequal values and unequal 
personal responsibilities. Creon. 
therefore, is both individual and 
institution, yet he appears to be 
more an institution, while. Antigone, 
like St Joan, appears ns an indi- 
vidual ahead of her supporters. 
She is “headstrong” and therefore 
more responsible Decause she can 
supposedly exercise choice. So 
Creon is rendered almost innocent 
by his immobile precedence, his 
simply being there. This is a 
severe distortion of the tragic 
conflict nnd it provoked Hugh 
Lloyd-Jonos to rebuke O’Brien in 
the next issue of The Listener : 
‘‘Tiresias makes it clear thut Croon 
has offended against the luwa of 
the Rods” 

O’Brien ignored Lloyd 1 Jones’s 
rebuke and also omitted to notice 
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lli.ni Isnionc evenliinlly .sides with 
Antigone. He has always attempted 
to occupy a middle position and liis 
omission suggests that such a pasi- 
i ian is tenable here. Rut in recom- 
mending I sine lie's common sense he 
is ically supporting Creon's. rule of 
law. ll is ns though a future member 
of Creon's think-tank can be dis- 
ci- mud hiding behind the unfurlmi- 
hic 1 s-rnene- ’I'ragedy tenches no 
moral, hut. the analogy between the 
plity and events in the North of 
Ireland shows iis a terrible truth — 
neither f.sniene, nor even Cnnnr 
Cruise O’Brien, can prevent a civil 
war happening- O’Drien lists' often 
warned that such a war is imminent 
nnd he nn doubt believes that so fin- 
ite has helped lo prevent it. But if it 
breaks out he will be able In say, 
“ I told you so”. That is the advant- 
age of being pure. 

Essen ti ally, the Lhrusl of O’ Brian's 

argument is towards a position 
where he cun he both pnliiicidly 
influential and absolutely pure. 
Having once recommended a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience, and now 
believing that that campaign in the 
North of Ireland was responsible for 
political violence, lie must prove 
that there is no blood on his hands. 
Throughout his published writings 
he returns obsessively to Yeats’s 
famous question 1 . “Did that play of 
mine send nut/Certnin men the Eng- 
lish shot ? ” Tiie question preys on 
O'Brien's mind, because as an inter- 
national communicator and moulder 
of opinion he must believe In bis 
power to influence history. 

Yet as he observes in his first and 


best hook, A fund Cross 11954), the 
relationship between “the inmgiua- 
t inn and moral guilt ” is by no 
means simple. This is an observa- 
tion which issues from his sense of 
“ the oppressive domination of the 
rational faculties over the nnssinns ”, 
and from Ills dislike of the " level- 
ling rational men 11 who set puritan 
reason a gainst the imagination. In 
an earlier period, the purl I an imagi- 
nation created two great epics — 
Paradise Last and Clarissa — hut 
(VRrien rightly paints m its sub- 
sequent lassitude. " Modern I'm- 
lest.iiitisin ”, lie remarks in Maria 
Cross, is “ dead from the waist 
down " and has nothing to offer the 
Catholic imaginations he is explor- 
ing. What is important, he argues, 
is rhm ■' community of feeling” 
which enables Catholic writers to 
transform a private and incom- 
municable suffering into public 
til lotM ucc . 111(1 cmnmiinion with 
others Hue. Iil mites in a 
manner dim is passionately ninl 
warmly intelligent, and his prosu 
is utterly unlike his later style. 
Where the immirc style is rational, 
self-conscious and brugtiishly ironic, 
the early prose is lavish, ornate, 
agonized and often febrile. It sets 
the author's personality aside in 
order to explore a higher and mys- 
terious knowledge, and swirls with 
cries of ” pain ” and references to 
•' historical change 1 ', “solidarity” 
and “ this revolutionary urge " It 
is the intuitive pressure of tile 
prose which guarantees O'Brien's 
assertion here that Sartre and 
Cantus “ lack just that irrational 
instinctive force whose explosion 
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mHdc the grc.mtess of Mauiinc's 
prime 

O'Brien lias never written in this 
manner again. His work write Maria 
Cross lias increii.singly turned nwiiy 
from the insriiiciive nnd the in native 
rewards the “ nnioiinl ", I’ussihly he* 
was disturhu'd by his u.se of ihm 
metaphor of nil explosion and 
wished to repuditiie ii by eiuhnicing 
mi ideal of eighteen lli-ieiitury rea- 
son. Aiintlicr .nr.s\ver would lx- ili-'i 
the d.iz/ling liglit of ” imemalinnul 
ni minion " lumsfurmed him imu a 
pcrsoiiiijiiy. lkiiiiiii.ir.sk.iold read 
Aland Cross, ad mired it, and parily 
as a result in 1961 >e lei led O'Hiieii' 
ns ilie United Nations Speeiid Kepi e- 
seuliilive in Katanga. In an in lido 
in The Observer at the end of that 
year O’Brien dwell nn this “ smiic- 
what ea'Cllliit- element " in Hum- 
ntarskjold's choice. A journaliM 
writing for an Arizona newspaper 
drew mi i his urlide in order >*• 
iiliack (•’Itiieii and hi-, criiioisiir. 
nrn vnf.ed >■ vulnerable loci mile m 
To Kilt tin go anti Hack i : 

The emphasis, in The Observer 
article ■ ■ ■ was due, not so much 
to any real modesty on my pan, 
us to the strategy of self- deprecia- 
tion which one almost instinctively 
adopts when writing for a certain 
kill'd of English audience. I now 
realize that it is foolish for a 
foreigner to attempt this tech- 
nique. Only a true-born English- 
man knows the trick of being self- 
depreciatory without actually do- 
ing himself any damage — I only 
succeeded in making people as far 
away us Arizona think I was 
“ boasting 

I The Avizniidits were right, but this 
is unimportant beside the hyper- 
sensitivity to «u her people's opinions 
which the statement reveals. OTh ien 
admits that hi> authorial personality 
owes much to his sense of his 
audience's expectations. It I* lit lie 
wonder tint Macmillan asked who 
tliix shifting, “almost instinctive" 
ityi'Min was. He mav have mistaken 
linn fur ll.'cndan Brocken. 

O’Brien offers the following self- 
portrait in the win ds of an nllciilivc 
l, N aide, in Afin dvroi/jc A axels 
(1969), his play a hunt the Congo 
affair: “He's a iinuhlc-maker . . . 
Clover. 'Bumptious. Talks too much. 
The British say lie’s a Cummunist, 
hut they just mean that he’s Irish 
Il s- as llloiidi lii«i ilk'll lily j-. .» rig- 

mmi of puhlii- sum' 

,n e {1 i,i il v opiiiiinis ilit'li: iiiu'.t 
he many idcutiiii-s. 

All I lit? same, the .iiiii-iiiipn iaiisiu 
evident in the piny also hi-lpi-d n> 
iiispirn a lucid and lullilani siudv 
‘•I (unius which was puldixlit'd in 
1J70. In it || L . denmnstvaie.s that 
C«imus veils far front being an exem- 
plar of thu truly ludcpandem Intel- 
ectiuil and that his cancepiinn of 
Muditununean culuirc" served m 
legitimize France’s possusshm of 
Algeria. The court scene in 
I. hO'inteer similarly endorses this 
myth of French Algeria: 

Wliar appears to tho casual reader 
as a contemptuous attack on the 
couvi Is not In fact an attack ar 

XL;?! 1 Il,e cnn . tr ? r y* by suggesting 
that the conn is Impartial between 
Arab and Frenchman, it Implicitly 
demos the colonial reality and 
sustains the colonial fiction. 

O’Brien's prose has a sweet rigour 
as he explores Camus’s sense of 
estrangement and unreality, and 
(hen places his work within a social 

gSJSS Thl ? , I,nef , ?*'idy displays 
O Brien’s cultivated intenigence oi 
^ostjoyous pitch, and like Maria 
cross it demonstrates his unique 
critical talent, but in the context of 

t„* °i ? r " or £ * Is remarkably 
inconsistent. Camus, he shows, 
criticized revolutionary violence hut 
did not consider " tho question of 

institutionalized violence ” and 
defends tho status quo. 

„J}2 . lW r years > <rfore he Pub- 
Ifshed Camus he had sug- 
gested that the world would 
j quieter and “ more realistic ** 
without Antigone. This idea 
is the reactionary equivalent' 
of radical utopianism. It is a kind 
*1 / l ?& a ^ ve Jwalism which argues 
ot. be better if only we 
could abolish part of human nature 
~jn this case -radical protest. Here, 

we ». w the right 
or Camus, who criticized revolu- 
tionary violence while O’Brien crlil- 
r ae .* wo n-y tolence by suggesting that 
it Is responsible for political ter- 
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further Inconsistency. ■ • • •■ 5 

' There is a yet deeper contradic- 
tlpn- It appears.- in the, introduction, 
to a collection of es^aya vhiih 


O'Briun co-ediled, eittillud iVmi 
raid Consciousness (19H9). Then hi 
ennsidors why "sympaihy v.iih 
at her people’s revnlulions i» • » 
dccepiive " and shows how the 
\vmjiailiizei-’s retreat 
may hvciinie a rout. Ills ihmu- 
I'liant mem apostasy. Thus we may 
fJini dun i lie mail who tu*s 
refused io make the derisive 
intellei'iiial and moral saiiitii't-. 
tor iln- revolution will go on in 
make lliom fur tile si at ns quo a mi 
in ilita cini.se proclaim: " ‘this 

sliinii is true, lhe.se ill jusliee- .nr 
iusl, llii'se oppressed hove .ill llic 
oppoiumiiios of die free wm Id". 
These sacrifices, whether iii.uti 
for die revoliilion or fur du- 
LOimii'iTcviilnliiiii, eniiMiinie, of 
course, dm alidiradnu of die 
intelk-cimil. 

The iutnuluctory essay in wlmh 
this statement occurs was published 
in New York In IBfiB and must havi- 
heeii wrilieii snon afier his .-tnrii one 
a'-'.iclL'. Tlii I'e.isnn fur this cnnii.i- 
locihm n m. si lie t li.it his ivai niny 
against “die uhiliealiim of die 
imelleclnal" was directed childly 
at an American audience. Here, he 
speaks in rlie persona of a New Yoik 
intellectual, \yliilu in the f.istciicr 
he adopts a Burkean mask oitd 
speaks of “the instability of 
idealism The Hurkcan mask is 
maity-luycrvd — us O'llrien points 
out in lu.s in i rnriuc lion to lieflec twits 
nn the Revolution in 1 'ranee 
Ihirkc wrote 11 in die persona of .m 
Englishman hut was " Irish in 
die marrow of his hones M . Ami in 
1969 O’Brien discovered that 
Rurke’s education mid origins urn 
“very similar in my mvn Ii 
.scent j that either O’Brien wrius in 
llie persona of a person. i m that 
the Burkean mask looks u)nii>-i 
exucily like, his own fare. This 
leaves nn room for hi* other idenli 
lies of New York iuiellrini.it, .ml! 
imperialisi, lecturer on t ivil di- 
obedience and criiic of Camus. 1 '■■- 
less, dial is, we adopl a Yeatsian 
theory of anti types and u-gard Ins 
portrait of Camus as a self pm ti an 
and its out Inn- as n shadowy oppo- 
site who Is friendlv with ilu- 
York intellectual. 

Connected with the quest nm i.i 
ideniily is dial ideal of complete m 
tellucuud freedom which ivi'tim 
appears to uphold in his wi iiiui-s In 
nrimhig, for examplis dial Oimn 

was uni 1 1 1 1 1 v imiein iidi ni lie mi- 
plies lli.il lie hliilsell is. And tin. e. 
tin* ilieiue of Ids inn udiici mu to 
/'nicer coil/ ('niixcioiixiii'st, wlnir .ii 
IU1»? poilil lie misclllevini .lv 'Is 
dial ii is •* peril, ins " lime to aiii uipi 
a h.iliuicrd considei uiimi of Stalin'-. 
Iili'i'in y liileiii and ilieu nffi r- ihi*. 

M ri kill comuit'iil : “ Bin nl 

ii ivmahiK tine iltat die exeuis« ■■! 
power Ik meninunidilr wuli alisolutr 
lv free IniclU'i’iiiiil aeiivitv, Imwesrr 
piiwei ftil the intellect of die mail In 
power ntny he.” Whul is roiinrhahlr 
about this deeply iilgeililliin. sl.ili-. 
ilieut is O’nriep'ii apiiarrul helit f 
i hot intellect mil aciivity cuu hr 
M alisolntuly free It was in 1969, 
as a New York intellect mil, that 
O'Rrlou professed his belief in this 
absolute freedom. That same sear 
ho delivered the T. S. Eliot 
Memorial Lectures at “ Klim 
College in thu Ifnivursitv of 
Kent". These were published 
as The Suspecting Glance ( 1972), 
and in his inlmducihm O’Hrfin 
says they arc the product of 
what he experienced in New York. 
The students he taught there were 
intelligent, serious and left -wing, 
but ho wos 11 disconcerted . . . bv the 
luck of suspicion in those bright, 
young eves”. He therefore told them 
about Burke, rather than Marcuse 
or Shelley. Again, he approaches a 
Ycaisinn struggle of opposin'* here 
—he writes as a radical in Power 
WdXanscioutitess yu he u-iiiestes 
radical laeals in student seminars. 
Far from New York, in Flint Col- 
lege, Canterbury, he nuihes tin: 
charred fragrance of Eliot’s Angli- 
can pessimism and he gins to forge- 
a new identity. 

As always, the impression i«, h;ic 
of balance. On the one lumd he 
addresses the important subject of 
how certain reactionary intuitions 
against “the optimism of the 
enlightenment ” ; on the other he 
criticizes Burke for calling for « 
long counter-revolutionary war. His 
ambition Is to provoke traditional 
• left-wing thought into examining 
what man is actually like". Zt is 
a salutary ambition, but a& with the! 

lecture on civil die- 
obedience it appears to he tuilnred 
-*o the occasion; 

The static and unfruitful contra- 
■J C *j 05 ? n bis I bought are upiia.ent 
tl? 78 )* 411 undistinguisiud 
/gainer | ns qf reviews, U-umt'S and 
which qu i-*sy 

beside Writers and Politic^ ih.r 
melqdious work of |}i c . mid-1960-,. 

Salon. e t a»,l the. Wijil 
. Salome tells the unpltlxt,. 


I’hilo, that iJicv ar « i. i 

*r wild SL? ‘sirt;. 

discerned loneliness uY*«k! 


we must assume that he 5*5 ; i 
lo Ills own sense of lsnh,i Wr ' 
wild man believes In ft 1 ‘ 
«>f the impossible 1 * und 
!') which he figures 

high waler-utark of th^5 

nleali/e ihe student S'" 

« llruui .nl mils io havlit 
this tfinh'iny, hut li e had K 
A Tk, IIOI in Britain or J 
I he. wild man l s dearly r £ 
except that he k? 
Aiiii'i'ii'.m student base «, 
as “wild" is it word ,viK 
lull live usage m Ireland he t 
lush Aiiii'i iciin. Where \tA 
meiiilu'i's tlic pii'-revoluiionaii'l 
stani c Cm i'-Bnoili ” With all t- 1 
loiirly wildness stirred" (Ji) 
makes a division between Wm 
anil wildness and founds an idJl 
t ivih/iiiion on ihaisnl i 
•he lonely .sophist, npn£% 
z .it i on, . which is mistakenly iduJ 
lied with the status qua. I 

1‘hiln is O' I hi on In a taBaji.' 
the end of tho play he cotffu«j ^ 
wild man with Antigone's 
'• We kill him, we bury hl^iert 1 - • 
honour him. And yethtita.!' 
ciniies ii]) again under a neirr^>i 
A» the tragic action of W. 
springs from Creon's 
l’nly niecs nn hniioiirabliAnlii) 
aguin dutnnnstiutcs Olcia’i «. 
ability to understand tbf.^Jj 
with ih.it pbrnse ” the peliccut^ 
intpnssilile " which he putihuV 
wild man's motif It. O’Britn'iq^i - 
pragma i ism rigs tlic entire is'ij 
The issues arc always prtjulpli 
Creon’s favour, like raws bu:> 
party stale. 

Yi-i O’llrien ndmits tobtinjlv 
Im the wild num, and llirtlwla 
is ,ip|Mieii( in a stfltcuiHibt 
eludes in lleiutl: *■ Mv liberalise' 

1 .mi told by those who unlellti 
things, is in hits”, lie then b#s! 
iii.ii lie is ” nm too worried • ikJ l 
this, " not being much of iutb[ 
images, having indeed sonefi^j 
lion to irnnticlasnt". Hereuu! 
sense ihe liniClillCM of I PKkg-I ■ 
iir.tcad of honestly .idadltinjw*;; 
has I hanged liis conriciimMW®' 
to nmiemplaie Ills ihwwred Iim| 
image. Tile image ihouldjif ooit* j 
the « mi v'ii'l inn ast»pi»V"'™| 


»«i\ 1 H|l» ■ « I 

you are a politician « 

iil'inn cunlsto Had- As < 
milieu was MiniM cr fork?®* 

It leg... pi is in the IrhhjwBg- 
at i liis lime, but It would k 
to at i use liim of imlintal OPF L 
,■■• 11 . He svai «.M a 
poliiu ■N'JBf.JlU 

to hit. ii.onorlusin: 

i,i hi-, neglect »f I* * 

Yet he .CIlirtnlwjBjJJJjg 
his !il>ei.O image 
image is Idi'M'iy. : 

now .. new hnaMciocn!Wr,» B 
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writes as though the whole of Ire- 
land is really incorporated within 
die British system : "The sea which 
we think of as separating the two 
islands actually joins them.” This 
is the mental equivalent of walking 
0 n water and il issues from O’Brien’s 
fatuous statement. “ * Break the con- 
nection ’, wrote Wolfe Tone. ‘ Only 
connect’, wrote Ii. M. Forster.” The 
fact that Porsicr wns referring to :i 
completely different issue— the rela- 
tionship of the spiritual to the pub- 
lic life — is not mentioned by O'Brien. 
It is another significant omission. 

O'Brien's Intel lectunl method in 
these lectures is a kind of grisly 
comedy which revolves around an 
obsession with an opinion survey 
which was carried out in Dublin In 
1972. Rather like Winnie address- 
ing her toothbrush in //tippy Daps, 
lie directs his monologues at a 
brittle mass of statistics and quanti- 
fied opinions. This is the terminal 
phase of political rationalism mid it 
is bitter with a sense qf Intellectual 
dereliction. In the first lecture ou 
Irish-British relations (delivered at 
Trinity College, Dublin), O’Brien 
considers how Dubliners responded 
to the statement “ I would be 
happy if Britain were brought to her 
knees.” A solid 79.3 per cent dis- 
agreed while 17.1 per cent of 
respondents agreed. It is the 
smaller percentage which concerns 
O'Brien because it represents what 
he terms a “ pathological element 
in our life ”. It is a figure which 
is “startlingly and frighteningly 
high”. Yet it is o statistic which 
must be located in a specific period 
—1972. This was the year when the 
survey was conducted nnd it was 
also the year of Bloody Sunday, 
when British paratroopers shot dead 
thirteen civilians in Derry. Front 
another point nf view the 17.1 per 
cent of anglophnbic Dubliners could 
be described as curiously low. 

When O'Brien dnes mention 
Bloody Sunday it is to further an 
essentially Unionist argument. 
Faced with the statement, “British 
soldiers arc generally cruel and 
brutal”, 28 per cent oE Dubliners 
agreed ancj 57 per cent disagreed. 
Here, O'Brien blithely remarks: 
“considering that thu interviewing 
was carried out within a your nt 
Bloody Sunday, the majority dis- 
agreeing seems more significant 
than the 28 per cent minority ugrec- 
!PS ". . But of what is that 


J)erry would attach u different sig- 
nificance lo these figures from tho 
one which OTlricu implies. 

There ure many nioro statistics 
«nd percentages In his first loci me, 
«nd at one point he considers 
whether It is worth plodding on. 
Contompiaiiug the 30 per cent who 
agreed with the proposition iliat 
the world owes u lot to Britain ", 
lia remarks: 

Granted that Brituin's contribu- 
tions to the world hnva been enor- 
mous, so also the world’s contri- 
butions to Briiuiu havo been enor- 
mous, and not ulwuys voluntary. 

Is it the world that Is the net 
1 debtor, or Britain ? How much 
does Shakespeare weigh against 
•no slave-trade ? How much does 
Britain’s leading part In abolish- 

* ■' the slave-trade weigh against 

Britain's earlier leading part in 
carrying on the slavo-trade ? 
Who is to say, who owes who 
what— and what is the use of say- 
mg it anyway ? 

As with O’Brien’s question in 
Herod, “ How many children is It 
worthwhile to kill to get rid of 
tfX orporation ? ”, or nis linking 
i: " "Jlii Tone and E. M. Forster, 
s,ia hcspoarcan slave'tradq Is 
ar > impossible collocation. Bentham 
remarked "quantity of pleasure 
" ln S oqual. push-pin is as good as 
P®etry". The scales in O’Brien’s 
■on-argument are those of the 
oeqonjc calculus and it is unfortu- 
.™at he avoids answering his 
“J-CKettian question, "and what is 
we good of saying it anyway ? ”- 

When he turns to consider the 
contribution of Irishmen to "tho 
- building of the : British Empire ", 
«e makes u very revealing mistake, 
ne asserts that the “ most execrated 
the eyes of Indian nationa- 
rnn-J 11 ! MSS twentieth century was 
-SrtL cral . 0 Dwyer, who gave the 
11181 brought about the 
■KSw®. ?* Amritsar". It is 
: rtF B J? ctoriStlc hii sloppy method 
iJWt l ^ at be should mistake 
whn general called Dyer 

order, for the Irish 

. atoSHirt® i nlstr «or O’Dwyer, 
Jt , p O’Brien has an, 
:and eB rtf^ y a f*^°8 1 cal imagUation 
become 6 motive for this mistake' 
'bar %* a ^ parBnt when we remem- 

• 't “ • M ' farther -an. 


anti-nationalist argtmicnt. For 

“ Amritsar ” we should read 

“Derry”. O’Brien wishes to excul- 
pate the British Army of nil res- 
ponsibility for the shooting of tlic 
thirteen men there, and lie does 
so by, as it were, blaming a 
nationalist called General O’Snmc- 
hody who was actually Irish. This 
is a version of the argument that 
the army were replying to terrorist 
gun fire and so were justified in 
shooting non-violent demonstrators. 
Again, it shows how O’Brien’s 
concept of personal responsibility 
enables him tn. Illume such riemeui- 
Slrniors for political violence. 

Ft Is only in the second of these 
lectiiies. “ The Northern Connection 
in Irish-British Relations ", that 
O’Brien displays any real uneasiness. 
This is because, ten years after that 
lecture on civil disobedience, lie is 
again arid, casing nn audience in 
Queen’s University, Belfast. He re- 
marks il.ai liis audience are "likely 
tu agree” with bis admission that 
lie knows “ relatively little about 
Nortltern Ireland ”. He then offers 
an Empsoniun political analysis 
which Involves “six possible dual 
iiiter-relotionsliips among the four 
entities ’’. He speaks of triangles, 
dualities, " twelve sets of attitudes ”, 
invokes further opinion polls, and 
eventually emerges from this num- 
bers game by declaring: “ Give 
direct rule a chance ”. The essential 
frivolity of his historical aesthetic- 
ism is revealed when he compares 
the political differences in the North 
of Ireland to a game of football 
between “Micks" and “Prods". 

His intention — and this is clear 
in I ho rcluxed third lecture in New 
York— is to demolish the idea that 
Britain is preventing the formation 
of a United Ireland: “This funtasy, 
proceeding from a brain oppressed 
by the Irish Republican version of 
history, is of course one that 
legitimizes the IRA campaign in 
Northern Ireland Hare, O’Brien’s 
tactics work to Iny responsibility for 
the IRA campaign at the door of 
oyeryoue who believes that terrorist 
violence is the result of partition. 

Does O’Brien’s support of the 
Union mean that ho condones the 
actions of terrorist groups, which 
also support the link with Britain ? 
Might those groups not receive suc- 
cour and . cncnu m gem cut from n 
l'.wart- Biggs lecture ? Did O'Brien's 
lecture nt Queen’s University in 
1978 send out cortnln mon ? Or ills 
19(58 lecture? The rotation botween 
the imngiiiiiiioii and moral guilt is 
not us simple us this. 

Among the ninny percentages ho 
cites there is one figure that par- 
ticularly angers O'Biloit — 75 per 
rent of tho British pcnplo seem 


Ulster mentalities 


to be Irish Republicans. At least, 
litis Is tine way nf reading tho fact 
that only 25 per cent of ino popula- 
tion of Britain believe that tho North 
of Ireland should remain part of 
the United Kingdom. O’Brien calls 
this percentage “ miserable ” and ho 
believes that it would bo much 
incronsed if only people listened to 
tho " reasonable policies ” lie is 
advocating. Elsewhere he warns of 
the dangers of losing tit rough com- 
passion "the power to think”. It 
is not compassion which has des- 
troyed his much- vaunted intellectual 
ability, but an abiding affection for 
Creon and a mistaken identification 
of civilization with the status quo. 
His defence of the free spirit now 
appears as a rearguard action fought 
in support oF a permanent Unionist 
state, and these eccentric and self- 
regarding lectures are an attempt 
to persuade the British government 
to maintain that state. It is to be 
hoped that Creon’s daylight gods 
ignore the advice he offers them. 


By Anthony Storr 
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Since the troubles began, Northern 
Ireland has been a happy/ unhappy 
hunting-ground fur social psycholo- 
gists. Ken Ilevkin, n lecturer in 
psychology m Trinity College, 
Dublin, ami himself u native at 
Belfast, lists over 250 references hi 
his bibliography. Although it is 
perfectly clear that Dr Jleskin’s 
sympathies lie with the Catholic 
community in Ulster, this is a 
serious, sober summary of the 
research which has been carried out 
in the province and elsewhere, and, 
as such, merits the careful attention 
of policy-makers. 

One myth which is difficult to 
dispel is that, because of past 
British tyranny, the inhabitants of 
the Irish republic aro generally 
hostile to Britain. In fact, over 87 
per cent of a very large sample of 
the inhabitants of Greater Dublin 
showed a positive attitude to the 
English, whom they preferred to the 
Scots, the Welsh, or the Northern 
Irish. It is often forgotten, tlmt 
" there are more Irish people living, 
working and voting in Great Britain 
than there are Welsh people"; and 
Dr Heskin thinks that the fact thc\Jt 
the Labour Party has been led by 
politicians of Irish descant liko 
Messrs Callaghan mid Healey has 
made it difficult .for Irishmen to 
maintain anti-British feeling, 

There is, of course, a proportion 
of Irish people who are resolutely 
anti-British ; but Dr Heskin finds 
that this amounts to no more than 
betwoen 10 and 20 per cent. 
Since England is bound to be in- 
volved in Irish affairs in the, fore- 
seeable future, this finding is ve- 
ussuriiig. Those who naively sup- 
pose Unit humeri i. Uv union between 
North and South is the solution to 
Ireland’s problems, may pause when 
they learn that 59 per cent 
of tho .same sumple of Dubliners 
ngreed that " Catholics in Northern 
Trclund hnvo mora in common with 
Northern Protestants titan they ltavo 
with Catholics In the Republic 

Tho Northern Protestants are by 
no means n united group. Collec- 
tively, they form sixty-three poc 
cent of tho population of Ulster j 
hut they nre divided lata no less 
than firty-five denominations. What 
unites them appears to he " a 
genuine, ^acp-scatcd fonr of Catho- 
licism. For many Pratestnnts, it 
seems that Catholic churches are 
mysterious and forbidding places 
and Catholicism Is a powerful, sini- 
ster, and potentially engulfing 
creed”. 

Whereas Protestants exhibit 
Irrational fears of Catholicism. 
Catholics have no such fears of 
Protestantism. “Sixty par cent of 
Catholics thought that religious 
unity between Protestant and Cat ho- 
He Churches was a good idea, com- 
pared to 19 per cent of Protestants.” 

Dr Heskin gives some appalling 
quotations from the Protestant Tele- 
graph (at one time edited by Ian 
Paisley) which are strongly reminis- 
cent of the anti-Semitic ravings of 


Sireiclicr’s " Der StUrmcr". Refer- 
ring to “ sub-editor, nnd editors ”, 
this edifying newspaper states: 
"These creatures ore mentally 
flaccid, physically hairless, repul- 
sive uud repellent. They usually 
sport i hick- loused glasses, wcur six 
pairs of ropey sandals, arc homo- 
sexuals, kiss holy incduls or carry 
secret membership cards of the 
Communist Party. . . . Spineless, 
brninless mongoloids. But because 
of it, as inuliciomly perilous os 
vipers." The same paper specializes 
in scurrilous tales of priestly sexual 
mis behaviour, running serials with 
titles like "The Love Affairs of 
the Vatican’’. 

Prrttesluin fears about Catholics 
tend to take standard paranoid 
forms. Thus, the Catholic Church 
in Ireland is imagined to be part 
of an international conspiracy. 
Priests are endowed with authori- 
tarian powers of magical efficacy. 
Sinister macElnations and sexual 
perversions ure believed to tal^e 
place in institutions like monas- 
teries and convents which arc not 
understood by the ordinary Protes- 
tant ; and the Church's condemna- 
tion of birth-control of course means 
that Catholics " breed like rabbits 

As we know from studies both 
of societies and of individuals, para- 
noid beliefs rake hold and flourish 
in conditions of deprivation, frus- 
tration, and hopelessness. Dr Hes- 
kin's account makes otic turn again 
to Norman Cohn's classic studios of 
mass paranoia: The Pursuit of 
the Millennium, Warrant for Geno- 
cide and Europe's Inner Demons. 
Northern Ireland suffers severely 
front unemployment and poverty. 
In 1976, Evnson estmated that 
40 per cent of all children 
in Northern Ireland Ci are being 
brought un in families with re- 
sources below the official needs 
level". Housing is particularly bad. 
In 1974, about SO, 000 dive) lings were 
found to be unfit for habitation. 
The infant mortality rate is 24 per 
cent higher than dial in the United 
Kingdom. However, in spite of poor 
social conditions, the climate of 
violence, high rates of truancy and 
mhor <lis.tdviUii.iges, the crime rule 
• in Northern Ireland fa all 11 quiy two- 
thirds of the rate in JSnghinri .mid 
Wales. During tha 1960s. before 
19G9, the total number of murders 
in the province never reached 
double figures In any one yenr. 

There have been many studies 
designed to ntenstiro rite effects of 
cite con tin u lug unrest and violence 
upon ordinary people. Although 
acute emotional disturbances aro 
common in the riot nrens, those aro 
generally short-lived, and many of 
those who expcrionco thorn have 
previously been psychiatric patients. 
The stress of air-raids in Lnndon 
during the last war did not provoke 
an Increase in nientnl illness ; and 
the stress of violence in Ulster has 
not dono so either. In fact, tho 
incidence, of depression actually 
declined, with a consequent diminu- 
tion in the rare of completed 
suicide. Attempted suicide, on the 
other band, which is often a cry for 
help, showed a considerable in- 
crease. Although people who were 
actually involve^ in bomb incidents 
developed phobias and other evi- 
dence of stress, the majority 
recovered quite quickly. 

' What of the terrorists themselves? 
Dr Heskin does not, of course, con- 
done such incidents as the bombing 
of pubs in Birmingham which killed 
twenty-one people and injured 162 ; 


hut lie is anxious to repudiate the 
idea that all active members of tlic 
Provisional IRA arc piyclinpnths 
without a conscience. One ut the 
Birmingham bombers broke down 
under interrogation and made n full 
confession, “filled with horror mid 
regret at Lite cuiisequonces nf his 
net ions ”. 

Heskin points out thin the Provi- 
sionals consider themselves iu war: 
ami that their leaders, like those of 
oilier terrorist groups, "appear to 
have hod above average education 
ami have come fioni the more pros- 
perous end of society ”. Many seem 
to be puritaiv'.cal, aiuluiritariau, and 
fanatically dedicated to tlicir cause; 
characicrisiU's which nre not those 
geneiully attributed to psychopaths. 
Dr Heskin argues, at least partially 
convincingly, dint the terrorist 
activities of thu Provisionals, their 
rough justice, and their cruel 
punishments, are the product first 
of a situation in which violence 
is conceptualized as necessary, 
nnd second of the extremely 
authoritarian structure adopted by 
the Provisionals in which absolute 
nbedienco is demanded. Heskin 
draws heavily on the famous 
experiments devised by Stanley Mil- 
grain, which showed that normal 
people are so obedient to authority 
that they will behuvo cruelly if 
ordered to do so. Heskin also quotes 
many instances of the British, 
occupying forces behaving brutally, 
and claims that such incidents are 
under-reported in the British press 
and on television. 

When one considers how long it 
was before the British interrogation 
techniques, now Internationally 
condemned, came to light, and how 
little control had been exercised 
over their use, one is Inclined to ha 
convinced that violence and cruelly 
are not confined to the Prqvlaionals 
and may even be as common on the 
part ot British soldiers as Heskin 
states. Ail English sociologist, 
F. Button, lived for eight months 
in a Bcltnst Catholic community 
during 1972-73, and makes particu- 
lar complaint about the beWvuuu' 
af tho l* unit roo pern. 

- Dr Heskin firmly beliovcs ihttt 

- Hie British Government Is wrong in 
condemning terrorism as ’* merely 
criminal”. Ho claims that "flio 

f treatest escalation in Hie violence 
n No nl torn Ireland nroso ns a 
direct result of (he In trod net ion of 
internment ” and that the Catholic 
community feels “ with considerable 
justification, that unjust laws tiro 
being unjustly applied”. Ho thinks 
that, if tlio Catholic Church' dropped 
its, demand that the children of 
mixed marriages bo brought up us 
Catholics, the Ulster Protestants 
would bo reassured. Ho n uores 
numerous- instances of .slfllomcuts 
nnd boll nv lour which show Hint 
both Catholic and Protestant 
Church leaders have dono much re 
fan, nnd little to allav. t\\Q mutual 
suspicions which divide tiicni. Dr 
Heskin affirms that there is con- 
siderable support for integrated 
schooling, and believes that tha 
introduction af this wouty be the 
most helpful single Etep which 
could now be taken. Although the 
situation in Northern Ireland re- 
mains appalling, the total effect of 
Dr Heshm's thoughtful book is to 
raise one's hopes. As lie points 
out: “There remains in Northern 
Ireland a community of people 
whose strengths and similarities 
far outweigh their weaknesses and 
differences.” ■ . 


Fifty years on ... . 


The TLS of November 13, 1930, re- 
viewed P. Morton S hand's Modern 
Theatres and Cinemas. The Archi- 
tecture of Pleasure: 

... From the time the theatre 
moved indoors {or at any rale from 
the time the “ picture-frame ” type 
of stage was definitely established 
in the theatre in Europe) to within 
fairly recent years theatre architec- 
ture underwent very little change. 
In all the essential things relating 
to constructional design there Is 
liUie to choose between Palladio s 
theatre at Vicenza and His Majesty s 
in the Haymarket. The classic form 
of the theatre, in fact, like the 
classic form of drama, Imrdened into 
a rigid and lifeless tradition during 
the nineteenth century, and ahowed 
no sign of adapting itself to new 
needs and changed conditions until 
the att of ■ the- theatre appeared to 

t i - -7 " ■; • I* .- . ■ 


and democrat 


mec names 
/. That at 


be threatened by a new form of 
entertainment, .begotten by the 
alliance of mechanical invention 
and democracy. That at least is one 
way of describing the pressure of 
the cinema on- the external, form 
of the theatre. There are other fac- 
tors to be taken into account in 
considering the architectural stylo of 
. theatres like the Grosses Schauspiel- 
. baits in Borlin or the Tht&tre Plgalle 
In Paris, of which the ntbst obvious 


is a principle which : tfio . .very 
extravagances and vulgaGiffpp Ot so 
many “ picture palaces ** £(qr$ forced 


least is one upon the theatre. 


and the most important is the 
proved fitness of the use of rein- 
forced conarete for modern con- 
structions ; but it Is .not easy to 
exaggerate the effect of the film 
on stage and general theatrical tech- 
nique, or. of the actual building of 
■ cinemas on theatre architecture. Fit- 
ne&s for purpose in the design and 
structure of places of entertainment 
may not be. generally speaking, a 
'characteristic of the cinema; but it 


Most of the theatres Illustrated In 
the vqlupie are -German, and Apt 
withbift reason. There is im even 
better reason for. the concentration, 
oil the German cinema; as Mr 
Sliand says, “ German ' architects 
have thought out tho cinema as a 
new and untraifitiOnal type of 
building instead of tinkering with 
adaptations of the traditional form 
of the theatre". There is very 
little of "the barbarous and suffo- 
cating magnificence" of the Lon- 
don or New York cinema in Berlin. 


S ome of the features which are p se- 
cularly impress! vo in. these photo- 
graphs of German cinOtxias are the 


suggestivenefid and decorative skill 
displayed in the progressive receq- 


. • ’ . N"i" • \ • 


r 1 aion-^f openings, the use of 
i such'tHfn&s las acoustic devices and 
1 , plectri&j wring as a decorative 
motifT and^to return to the main 
architectural .question — the utility 
and diBtiitetJah ' of the un- 
fenpstrgted facade. So far as this 
Country IS ’ cOfiternedi we can cer- 

- tainly bOosl-.of the handsome new 
interior q£ the, Savoy Thcatra. like- 
wise of tne fhterldr (but only, the 

. Interior) t?f the theatre at Welwyn. 
Apart from the promise of the now 
ShakespenVe Memorial Theatre at 
Stratfard-bn-Avbn and the hopeful, 
if too. derivative, architectural $tyle 
of '.tho,-, new . Victoria Cinema, tho 
only ..further attractive piece of 
'work In ' England to , which Mr 

- Sha^d introduces us is a cinema at 
Twickenham — which appears to ho, 

| os he suggests, : a trifle nvcr- 
I detailed, but Is otherwise soundly 

- balanced and attractive. 
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Not altogether comic 


By Donald Fanger 


MILTON EIIHL (Bdllnr) ! 
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OF all the ■ nineteenth-century 
Russians, Gogol is the most sheeily 
astonishing, the most eluslvo and 
paradoxical, the most wedded to Ills 
language. Belinsky wondered 
whether he could mean anything to 
contemporary Englishmen, French- 
men or Germans, but the Aii.siriun 
censor who banned n product inn of 
The Government Inspector in 1854 
had no such doubts. "After all", 
he explained, 11 we are not yet ot 
war with Russia.** 

With the rise of Russian modern- 
ism half a century later came 
the discovery that this erstwhile 
prose-noet of Russian reality had 
actually been n precocious ancestor, 
prefiguring the Symbolists in his 
verbal alchemy, and os international 
modernism assembled its panrheon, 
an international Gogol assumed a 
place of honour ulongsido Kafka 
and the absurdists. 


Where translation is concerned, 
Gogol is likely to remain the flower 
eternally absent from all bouquet*, 
hut any serious new effort may help 
shnipen our intuit inn of his ideal 
presence and is therefore to he 
welcomed, Milton llluo and Fruinn 
Gomel talk, hy providing new ver- 
sions of the three plays Gouol 
finished and by bringing together 
for the first time most of his writ- 
ing about the theatre, manage at 
least to miso afresh- a set of impor- 
tant questions. 

The plays are The Government 
Inspector, plnusihly identified 
as being " perhaps Russia’s greatest 
play and ona'of the great comedies 
6f the world Yepertoltre** ; Marriage, 
o mysterious iwn-acr coined v ot 
a mhi valence and hesitation which 
ends with the bridegroom nipping 
mu of n window to m-uid cm In, icing 
his bliss ; and The Gambler*, a mil- 
net vignette about professional 
cardsharps iliat ntiglit do very well 
tin television, despite nr huuuise of 
the uii-t.ogollafi way its dim ai: iris 
connive never to say inure iluu i they 
mean. 

There is no progression to be 
MHJfilit hero, the Gngnliun ci.ro no l- 
ngy being hopelessly muddled, but 
nnc could wish that thu success) vo 


drafts of the two lunger plays had 
been included, for they do clearly 
show from what crude beginnings 
each acquired its final identity. 
Thn&c identities depend upon very 
different kinds of action. The fior- 
ermneni Inspector is n pciTed 
enme-dy of errors, a drcainliku 
episode in which an assemblage of 
provindul luiuianoids connive un- 
willingly in nn net of unlikely and 
in tensely poetic creation that hursts 
like n bubble when ilio point of 
maxi mu in lensinn lias been reached, 
leaving the “real” chimin about to 
begin us the curtain falls. Soma 
astute critics (Vyazemsky and 
Rozanov among them) have denied 
that the piny has any action, pro- 
perly speaking : Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko saw one, but located it in 
the spectator when he identified a 
slow crescendo of "joyful astonish- 
ment " as die play's central qu.iliiy. 
Has i his ever, one wanders, been 
fully realized on stage ? Cun tha 
rich suggestive ness of Gogol’s 
ironies survive incarnation intact? 
One recalls the author's dismay at 
seeing his piny produced as farce 
when he had conceived Us “hero" 
ns noble laughter, and one remem- 
bers that Meyer hold, in the most 
famous production of our century, 
felt impelled in add bits from other 
Gogolian works, denying at the 
same time that the play was comic 
□ t all. 

Afcirricige, which Professor Eh re 
calls " a marvel of construction " 
and "a perfect play in u minor 
vein ”, may lie neither. It seems 
to have puzzled readers and direc- 
tors until rccenilv, when the in- 
spired singing of Anatoly Efro^ 
brought it to life as a disturbing, 
qi him- E xpressionist spectacle. The 
anion is an oscillating one — will 
the hern take the plunge into HKitri- 
ninny or nou’i he? — and tin- 
ijuiru tiers, freed like those in 
Gogol’s fktinns from service to nn 
intrigue, become enigmatic exhibits, 
dove I oping a ill emu rather than n 
situation. Marriage may well lio 
more piny able than The Govern- 
ineiit Inspector because it is not yet 
fully present mi the printed page. 

The stime need for thcatricul 
medial ion can bo scan in Tha .Gain- 
Mt-rs. hut fnr another reason. Hero 
.i lirisl. iuirip.Mi'. complete with n-sn- 
luiioii, mjuiies liiely acting [mi 
nut niiii'li in tlio wav of inu-i pivia- 
lion. Thu Iw.ic nuestimis raised by 
Gogol's t heal re, ilirii, might lie pm 
us in lions : do these three plays 
form mure Ilian n fortuitous gruup? 
To what extent are they hi.ip.v- 
won by, rn tvhut extent chiedy ot 
literary interest ? Are they ill fact 
" altogether comic ” ? ('.in Gogol's 
dramatic luuovuiinns ha umierMoud 
and presented ttpurt from his 
achievements in fiction ? 
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Eli re's introduction touches an 
thesu mailers, cniiiiiiciiling usefully 
tin i be wuv Gogol’s character;, can 
xeein “ tiddly motiveless" mid the 
ploys without “ comfortable stan- 
dards of iiprmality”, but his emplm- 
sis is on i lie Russian I beat rival tra- 
dition Gogol inherited, mnl lie offers 
nn iuierproiaiiuits of the individual 
pieces. 

Tliv iruuslmiims honour i lie sense 
ot Gogol’s dialogue, Imt not always 
its nonsense. CliarucLers in Gogol 
talk post each Ollier much of the 
time ; here they talk to each ulhbi. 
In Ahirriiigc, for example, the 
mm ch milker l-'yokla (a distant 
cousin of Sairey Gamp) is umisi’il 
by the niocrastinaiing hero of talk- 
ing rubbish ; her unswer begins us 
b response and ends in solipsism : 
“ I'm too old to talk rubbish, my 
friend ; dugs I a Ik ruhhisli." in the 
prc.si.-iiL version tile cliurgo is re- 
duced lo “ slobbering so that her 
defence loses its star (line lunacy: 
11 Dogs slobber, not me I " Where 
Gogol has her say of the bride she 
is proffering, “ You’ll be satisfied 
up to here (pointing at her throat)". 
the present version reuds. “ She’ll 
lake your breath away. Such 
normalization is froqimnt; ns n 
result, Gogol’s lines lose much of 
their capacity lo surprise and most 
of their double mean i lies. This is 
particularly serious in The Govern- 
ment Inspector, for there the 
double meanings implicate the 


rentier or spectator in the play’s 
largest irony, prewiring., the IVr- 
frcnuhin&seffekt of the liu.il sente. 

There are problems, inn, in trying 
to present these three plays “ us 
if originally written in English 
They are least evident in The itain- 
[tiers, cardsharps lu-iitg a kind of 
international plienniiiennii, but ilio 
more localized the speech and 
social customs in t|ueslion, the more 
cruel must lie the dilemmas of the 
[rtm.slator in search of equivalents. 
Mnrriose is very tmich a play of 
mere limit ami Imreain rulie M os- 
row ; crude clusx-conscimism-ss in. 
forms its language. Ami The (Joe- 
eminent biqHvtur is hoi h, linguis- 
tically and psychologically, mi the. 
contrast between provincial types 
and the scatterbrained upstart who 
represents sophistication mul power 
to them. 

Is the English in these cases to 
lie British or American? Oii tvlut 
specific model ? The Royal Shake- 
speare Company .sought to avoid 
" Munimerset ’* in its l%6 produc- 
tion by imagining The Government 
Inspector as being set in a remote 
East Anglian village ; local speech 
patterns were studied, nml the text 
itself modified to fit iliein. Joshua 
Cooper’s Penguin irunxlaiiui) evokes 
Victorian children's stories when 
the mayor, surrounded by officials 
culled Slappcncatchit and Wallop, 
has in vuy tilings like: “Look, i'll 
read you the letter that I have had 


from Andrew Chipmoasc^i, 
hint. Mr Si ruwborry " fj,-**'- 1 
vei simi -.whether by desion J? 
is America it neutral 8 ‘m W v K ~ 
speak frankly, like a fat L™? 

7 Knchkarv? 

Alurim.y), who ,,| so ns l, „ v - 
l.iiow what 1 in knocking ’ 

f »'V .mAMs 

speaks of a character wbtfj ■ ! 
lead in his pants", W |,ic h don P 

prevent her from coming ffij 

such hues as “Ilud I ki?l 
\vi, ii Id n't have said n word" 
a rival Minor offers his resncci.i 
smicmimuiiMis bureaucrat iv 
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Fanning the flames 


By Leonard Sclinpiro 


JAMES II. (UI.I.IN’t; I ON : 

Fire in the Minds of Men 
Origins of lliu Kcvulmiiiiury Faith 
685pp. Maurice Temple Smith. 11G. 

0 K.MI7 1%6 

wmumm m mmtmm m 

James II. Uilliiigton rsialdislietl 
his leputiiliuu in lb.iS by pulilisliing 
the definitive biography in l'.iiglisli 
»»f the thenrelical le.uler or Russian 
|'<i|iu|iMii a Mil.li.iilov'kv. Siin-i- | lieu 
lie has -.ii i vM in 1'iciadcu bis canvas. 
In i%8 Ini |iiililishi-il The lean on it 
the Axe, u iiiiiiiiiniciiiiil, p.inoramic 
survey of six cetlliuies of Uiissiun 
tlioiight ami cultuic, in whicli 
Russian civilization aujuMrl us 
poised between saintliness and 
the demmiic, betwcun the visionary 
nml tin; cui'lhy -—all syiiiholl/ed l»y 
t lie icon and tile axe, which both 
mini ii the walls of the peusnm’s 
cottage, in Tire in the Minds of 
Men, which is on the same heroic 
scale. Dr llilihigion displays similar 
qualities In his treatinout of the 
I'cvnloilnnnrlcs of our lime — 
Immense scholarship and a constant 
pi’cnccupation with the strungc 
ways in which the human mind 
operates. 

He sets out to trace the origins 
and development — from the French 
Revolution to the Russian — of 
what he believes to ho in effect 
a new religious faith: that a 

perfect secular order will omerge 
front the forcible overthrow of the 
traditional order. If I understand 
him rightly, the idea for this book 
was Inspired, in part nt any rate, 
by tbe student disorders of tho 
1960s. The validity of treating this 
particular form of juvcnllo 
delinquency as a form of religion 
may appear questionable nt first. 
But Norman Cohn has shown us 
tho excesses to which inillun.trj<ii> 
enrhiBtUfm to ay; : w perhaps 
BHungton’s inspiration was not so 
far off the mark. 

The book is concerned with re- 
volutionaries, not with revolutions. 
It does not therefore deal either 
with the social causes, of revolution- 
ary movements, or .with the pres- 
sures from below whicli engendered 
them but with the intellectual 
priests of the pew secular faith, and 
with the ways in which the spark 
of revolutionary , ideas was carried 
across national borders to ignite tho 
[lames in different parts of tha 
Western world. 

Billington traces the symbolism 
and the- occult influences which 
helped to produce the sparks, and 
in particular tbe ways In which the 
use of language contributed to the 
process;; the revolutionaries went 
In. for linguistic innovation, both 
by using old words like ^demo- 
cracy” or- “liberal M iti n6w way’s, 
and hv - inventing pew words like 
Socialist " and “communist **. The 
fascination of this book. for one 
reader at any rate’, Jlys Jt-Bs .ift ^ 


overall theory than in tin 1 imagina- 
tive mu! erudite usm-iuMv and dis- 
riissiuii of detail -there an- a 
hundred and fin ly i lo-a’lv puuteil 
]].iers ot* imiumtes. I lie ilt-iail. mm Ii 
of it lit tie knmvn. jitMlilies the re- 
telling tif all nlil gmV to wiii.li 
tin; atiihnr Inn. devolul in.niv yeai% 
nf labour. 

Rillingtnn iVeipH-iuly imit.’s i»*n- 
irovcisy, expetially in the iua1l>-t‘ 
of intellectual p.iieimi’ fur 
eviiniple, in ” cm^iil.-i »u.; Dmine 
vilh mid Nuilier a-, well H.iln-iu' 
ninuiiU ibe foiindini: i.ulni-., 

DAvnnw mid Uariuby as well as 
Marx uniinii' ibe roinmnniM pit'll 

nl Kadi a. well a-. 

I.enni among tin- aoibr.i., m |to|. 
.•.Iicvi-.ui ’’. 1 leave llie •Mii-.iiiui nf 
N oilier, UivaiHy ami n.iiinbv i«i 
oiIhth, Hut mi fur .is R.uh In-iiiio 
is Liuivuriled, ilic rvideiue -.implv 
tlncH not Mipimii Kiiiinr.imi. U.ul 
ilu'iiko was ti iiili i ii Im t-i 1 1 v tbe key 
figure ill lliii St I'elei slim g mm i.il 
demonat ic punv m iMniz.it i"ii. He 
w.is a muster of coit-]iiia<y and of 
I lie niliimiim of pm tv wink, and im 
doubt Lenin in his nuttaeis with 
him, uspei'iiilly in l.S')5, It-.nui a 

f ireui deal. But ilu- t-.snm- oi l.t-niiv 
Mil, which is iniirli more than that, 
was evolved liy Lenin only in ilic 
autumn of 18 4 J 0 . in exile, under the 
impact of what lie believed was the 
growing influence of lluiosii-iii in 
Russian social democracy. I -ruin's 
innovation consisted 111 the in on ip u- 
lution nf party com mi lie vs bv a 
closely disciplined rent ml iirgan- 
i/atlon, and the pultui/atimi of party 
members into loyal tn ppm tins .nnl 
critics of himself — all under ibe 
doctrinal direction of a paiiy news- 


paper. There is no evidence that 
Radchenko laid any inkling nf this 
kind of party machinery’. 

There are, however, tv.n more 
fundamental criticisms whicli. iu my 
view, cun be made of IhllingiMi's 
wink, for all its great merit. ’I lie 
first is that if one i-i c.iinin:lt«-ii »<• 
the investigation of iln-ii* ml I unices 
from outside; one unds to ignnre thu 
Snrilp.cn oils, uation.d aspect. Tins is, 
to some extent, evident in Billing- 
ton’s i real mem of Rc.-.i.i- xml 
Russia, after till, is tin* key 
clement in the storv h-'.-c n*su 
the new uvular teJigi'in, in 
however dispirit'd a hum, did 
come to fruit inn l here. ‘I laii 
ir# his treatment of thy Dccembi i<it ». 
he deals with the iiusonie and 
French influences, which cetiamly 
were of great inipoitauce, hut flux 
virtually nothing to suv abunt the 
indigenous national ai.ri hisiui-ical 
ipfluenccs on the IJccemlirisis which 
were at least as strong- Again, 
while lie docs make allowances fnr 
tne 11 Russian bomb ’’ in his dixeuv 
ston of terrorism iir irs Russian con- 
text, he fails to stress two of rhe 
indigenous aspects of Kuv-itui iiine- 
toemh cepiury terrorism v.hicti give 
m«'. mstinciive character One is 
the. dqctrine of which Nctbatv was 
ine only begetter On. he folluueil in 
!i ^ 1 r* niiet R century, by f-'anri.n), 
mat tqe act of violence binds those 
jvbo commit it with an iiidissoluhte 

bona, <g^di ti;: therefore’ pitrj nf the 


renucrat (W 
iiiiilivr.i, “ Driiii dead with JCli 
respects I" rite would-be $ 
slum is “ Sc rmii ! ’’ j n The 
niem Inspector, klilestnkev 
'Ah, 1 really go for tbU life* £ 
bis servant Osip nunmnicei "iv^ 1 
been living high r.ff the hog". ^ 
The (himhlers, one nmt- ^L.i 
ijuculaies in the heat o( r 
" Whin the heck, 1 doublet" ™ 
There is nothing i a say ibat t 
ihnrmigh-goiiiR American Te nua 
ltiighi not he viable; Ameriraa it 
rich in regional nnd urban 
quialisms. But the effect rtf 
have to be sustained— It coelj^ 
ns here, risk seeming ina&m»- 
and U would, like any wtnifbl 
rend it in n nf Gogol’s wort, hull 
follow Gogol's tmn utpraim 
make " each word sum e thing jam 
a] most palpate ’’. 


revohititin.irv tunuisi's irn^i 
I Iu- in her i-t ilu* i-lLiiirm of ic 
•..h i it i« i- whiih was .in integral r^r 
of ilu- leiinii-t ocl — the icrrork 
knew tb.il in tliiuuing hit bomb b 
-.•.ill'll his nwiv f.itr js well m tin 
nf i In* vii tint lur of inioa 
liV-laiuli'i so ttcipiently ijtt'J 
bv tliosi- v.lm are carriJ 
•iw.iv bv ilu* ii'ilnltry of the 
ii n nn sis ). Ii u.:< a very tifaol 
xfi.iir limit whit p i'WJ for lirro 
t in t.nl.iv, which ir in Wp 
"Hiiilu' l»\ •nuu'iMie who csciw : 
bvl«.re the linmb vsp'-^dev 1 1 ffr I 
In-vt! in svitt iii.i tic iiTrinh®'*, «» 
T.nnln?'. lunilui' Ak'Mnwr rt- 
i'. airil i fin. it 1.- -by which b*w» 
ili.il n ilu* llmvzi nf RihMJnJ**® 
•an. fin'll ilii'iiisL’lvei ww by 

tin* i'iiu'iiiiiu'iii uni ild evtnioiHj 
liavf to m.ike c»iuc'>iuni. 

’Hi.- M-nmd ciiiui .ni which 
I..- m.iili- nf l!illinr.>im , i tankhijb 
in hi'i ti’slli-fi pursuit of infiucocrt 
mihii- nf his Miialufim ' 

Ini nn"* i ai In 'I sti a Inert. In ^ 
Jfi.m in r.nissrh the 

nf an .nm lt.ili lnnp. npera by ArW 
The Mute (Ini 
the iv v nl ii i mil wbiib N l ® 
iiidi-pi-iiili iHi' - as it v.H delict 

inu-iitb-d in du by ll, , oi0 „S!r|S 
cei-ded ill | ier iii.nl mg •bo > u ^ 
in allow then* i«‘ ' Llpjoi. 

.. cm, Minus act of *«gg®S 
Billington draws die 
1 'eirngr.nl in .March W” ^ 
ai loi'iilng in him, ‘ b Ml/* 

m i.L-.ioii ” triggered a najJJJ" 

Int, mi— a iMiisu H'-monsirali*- f 

IiitcMi.iliuniil V/onicns 
iipait ftciin i 
ilrid.ir driiiioiMi-ViojJ 
aiilmidin.iTe n»le»iitUc» 0 
led to the fall l h (J,7l5* 
ilvnusty on March ’ '.L gnileff 

the iii'K style calendar M « rt 

-fcsnve 


M.Mi.stioapM’S 


«>f tile two 

f.ii.iiiH-d and 


quite 


'•n.iniiru uj«»» -i , j k» flifi 

similar example. WW " 

' o 

Cl 

i-r-.m .111(11 b‘.rji lew 


a: re 


- talk of 

1 1 is iiieviiablc ^ A»»W 
and del.nl llMl jwiuMi; 

•....i -uni I b'-V ^J5 could no 

1 he not el i st 1 ugfiL Jw inau6»rj 
liavu* ai«-jii!ed , iw-ember 
lecture in HeiHw i« •* . , time ^ 
IjLiMUfic lie was fl f; m ii fires 
M«-.n,.v : ibe t ne spnfj 

I'lier-jlinig broke jj Len in 
nf 1KW. no* I* 1 . 1 ,® grijftni 
not found the I 11 ' 1 ' hit ^ 

which was started a» tr rop ^ 
by Stalin in orA-r 
’* Leninism 
cr iririsin. , J, f 


a imok nf absorbing ' jj^ie-knoi; 
bodying a urtMi.m-g; « orD< iuc 
Information. 


well-ordered a«d . 
into which he ^ has 
commons amount ox 
iv, hicidcntaJIy. of 
observe how Tllucn 


-A 

he 


onthe wmk nffo^^ 

tho Wtstern 

on tho ”10 lie r*^5 


The art of gentleness 

By Alan Jenkins 


Paul Muldoon opens this, his third 
collection with a poem about dog- 
knotting (U it the first on that sub- 
S in the English language 1 ?) and 
Follows it with a sonnet on the busi- 
ness begun in " October 1950 — or 
thereabouts— with “My father s 
cock/Between ray mothei s thighs . 
That second piece may acknowledge 
bafflement (“ Whatever It is, it 
leaves me in the dark") before 
rhe sheer chanclnesa of it all, but 
elsewhere includes the phrase my 
sly quadroon” and a graceful 
allusion to Laurence Sterne. So not 
completely in the dark. In both 
poems, as in much of Muldoon s 
work, what seems at first an essen- 
tial simplicity, even crudity, of feel- 
ing is modified by immense 
Sophistication. The gentle and not- 
aogentle ironies are those of a 
complex, controlled lyricism, which 
gets expressed most naturally in the 
telling of stories : “ Identities ", 
"Good Friday, 1971. Driving West- 
ward **, 1 “ Vampire ", " Cuckoo 

Corn " “ Party Piece " and “ Eliza- 
beth " from New Weather (1973) ; 
“Tha Big House", “The Ducking 
Stool ”, “Lunch with Pancho Villa " 
end "Armageddon, Armageddon" 
from Mules (1977) ; and everywhere 
In the latest, Why Brownlee Left. 

Muldoon’s Is a stylishly idiosyn- 
cratic voice, allusive, indirect, In- 
vesting equally in the inflexions 
and idioms or speech, and in a 
kind of virtuosity. His poems regis- 
ter the opposite of that “ wonder- 
ment” at surfaces rendered by 
ingenuity of image-making ; from 
the first, his slightly quirky diction 
and syntax have given nn add slant 
to otherwise straightforward anec- 
dotes. Tha concern with “ tech- 
nique ", the stanza forms simple or 
complicated, the echoes from other 
poetry fn his native Irish tradition 
and outslda It. tho assonance, half*. 

. oi,* and full rhyme : nil were essen- 
tial to an enterprise which Issued 
in words of understated force nnd 
beauty ; in " Identities ", for 
tximple— “ I have been wandering 
juice, bnck up the Rtrcnius/That 
wd once flowed simply one into 
the other, /O 110 taking the other's 
name "-or in "mowing Eggs”: 

This is the brent bless anil the intent 
Puncturing of the waste 
ana isolate egg nnd tills tbe clean 

n * 1 .. delivery 

Of Hide -yolk and albumen, 
lues* his wrists, surprised ond 
stained. 

7hese are both endings of poems, 
and Muldonn’s endings carry a good 
awl oF weight without being over- 
W- bi tho same wav, the verbal 
**tto**s, the quietly musical 
• cadences — the ‘whole econnmy of 
■flM—contrlve a alelght-of-tonguo 
wen, enables the wnrds to slip out 
J, m under the burden of too much 
meaningfulness " while managing 
’ v .5* muc ^ moro than ‘hey mean, 
ambitious but not uncbarac- 
jcnsiic early poem " Elizabeth ” nar- 
■ 1 Bn d metaphor, surface and 

’ , are one ; the effects 

onforced, the speech-rhythms flex- 
JPVJ3? de Ucato enough to catch 
. s , terv or and self entrapment, 

1 eT * a outsideness, and this 
auSo)* 0clt ePP 0Bit e of recog- 

p ’ n 0ne t and then two, and now four 
"y bfl ck across your father’s 
. patchwork quilt 
■ your favourite elm. They will 

®»“gh to underline how soon tScy 
A* . will be gone, 

you seem thinner than you were 
before. 

«a£*sf!?i. th S. early P° era3 we C e as 
there was some showy 

— - „ f miir- . . m thedJl®’ i?- 01 ? 0 Piay on religious 
* iSjuerf J 1. to P“t cleverness next 

H® rtstieollhfS* and som * witty .flou- 

nd urcJI-wrm ; | W nuei which wear thin very quickly. 

was » wnt 1 01 
Of JSfi"® darkness, a suggestion 
. person!»1 np a H Bhmpsed behind both 
t\ AltbSuoL fj 1 ?- historical " poems. 
E that S&lJ* F efl8y . l0 feel, perhaps, 

; raSher ' sa * l,lw wcro faei "8 

; at one remove, 

veSiiSS® nl d ®f i "| l ely. present i the 
.-"^^trol of the writing, it seems 


land _ was rooted In folk-lore and 
locality — the Moy — and in the 
images o£ a rural, often primitive, 
though not always Irish world ; but 
his sense of self in that world, his 
grasp on it, seemed (and still seems) 
amazingly subtle. 

Too subtle, for some; the sleight- 
of-tonguo has been criticized as 
evasiveness, and the poetry ns the 
slight, even trivial product of a pre- 
cocious and precious talent, too busy 
with word-play and fussily intent on 
admiring itself. Mules clarified tho 
doubts anri tempt at ions, but far 
from dispelling litem It played on 
thorn In mi almost dandified way. 
Self-criticism, or at least a high 
degree oF solf-cpnsciousness, was 
everywhere implicit, though charac- 
teristically this involved a brilliant 
deployment of ironic dramatization: 
“There’s more to living in this 
country 

Than stars and horse, pigs and trees, 
Not that you’d guess it from your 
poems. 

Do you never listen to the news? 
You want to get down to something 
_ . true, 

Something a little nearer homo.” 

Thus “ my celebrated pamphle- 
teer" In “Lunch with Pamcho 
Villa”. Yet the “something true" 
was unmistakably there: paradoxic- 
ally in a note of uncase, in this 
poem’s aiulnguous conclusion and in 
tho disingcnuousucss of many 
others— particularly ’* Paris ”. It be- 
came an undercurrent of night- 
mare half -heard through distant 
rumours of civil war in “ Arma- 
geddon, Armageddon 
Some violence had been done to 
, Grace, 

Sho had left for our next-of-kin. 

My brother gave us half of his last 
. . , mangold 

And the warning of bayonets fixed 
in die bushes. 

Unmistakable, too, was a Lark- 
inosque note sounded from time to 
lime: “Our simple wish for there 
bemg more to Mfc/Thon a job. a 
cor, n house, u wife” (“ Uur Lady 
of Ardboe"). Muldoon was rhym- 
ing "croquet" with “crew-cut", 
" hay-stacks " with half-bricks ”, 
nnd he could write, with total assur- 
ance, " Thu girls in the pool-room/ 
Wcro out on their own limbs./ IIow 
could I help/Kui niaka mon of 
Ihcni?". It was all infinitely seduc- 
tive: hut it also suggested that lie 
might turn into a smooth writer of 
light verse. 

The first poem in Why Brownie a 
Left again acknowledges, but this 
time explodes, tha possibility. It 
tolls of a chance encounter over 
Cu C huh inn nnd the Birds of 
Appetite, a saunter through the 
Botanic Gardens nnd a small 
tragedy : “ To cut not n very long 
story short/Oncc lie got stuck into 
lior lie got stuck/ Full stop.” But 


— have such currency in these 
poems, it is surely because they can 
suggest the contradictoriness of all 
that is anything but small : the 
range of Muldoon’s responsiveness 
and feeling. The contradictions arc 
of the kind that remain, by their 
nature, lnrgely unspoken, though 
are everywhere strongly felt. Mul- 
doon’s kind of reticence expresses, 
and not only at moments of sudden 
directness, a deeply personal way 
of seeing — die moro so when the 
“particulars" are neither small 
nor those of “ experience ” but 
point to the central realities of a 
life ; events not lived through but 
embedded in every moment’s living. 
The force of this is undiminished 
through poems dealing directly with 
the North (“ Anseo ", “ Ireland ”) 
and a sequence of lyrics on thu 
death of a love-affair and marriage. 

Five lines can evoke just as 
surely, and with as match of a quiet 
shock, the realities of Ulster— 

The Volkswagen parked I 11 the gap, 


this hardly prepares us for the 
clegaic close, or the feeling t|tat 
the couple’s predicament, ridiculous 
nnd full of pathos, is somehow 
embSemati: of a whole nation’s : 
“ gently buL firmly /They were man- 
handled on to a siretcher/Like the 
last of nn endangered species". 

Other anecdotal pieces offer 
similarly engaging glimpses of the 
human comedy, retailed in a 
tone of relaxed intimacy— though 
the writing actually has the kind of 
unobtrusive formality which makes 
light of itself and the incidents can- 
vassed by tbe poetbs (again, Some 
would say dangerously light). 
Figures from childhood and adoles- 
cent memory people tbe pages, 
treading very close to sentimenta- 
lity but given an edge by Muldoon’s 
perception of tragicomic Immova- 
bility, or by his vision of the richly 
absurd: “this Kennedy’s nearly an 
Irishman/So he’s not much better 
than ourselves " (as tbe poet’s father 
declares in "Cuba"). 

The “ unremombering darkness” 
of a ship’s "unsteady hold", the 
« modest lee " of a tree-house where 
children swung "on a fraying 
rope", hankies which "unfurled/ 
Like flans of surrender "-—the 
details of a world, like the mildly- 
spoken accents, colloquial but 
mannerly, the precision and sim- 
plicity or Muldoon’s language, are 
charged with a wry, ^mcjandioly 
warmth. In "Truce," “Cuba’V 
“Lull”, human sympathies and 
sardonic awareness seem stronger, 
purer than before, though what 
ostensibly prompts each poem-r-its 
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But gently ticking over. 

You wonder if irs lovers 
And not men hurrying back 
Across two fields and a river. 

- 7^88 they can evoke, in a combina- 
tion of delicate Image and coarse 
sexual pun, tenderness and violence, 
the bottomless regret of final (or 
longed-for) intimacies : 

So put your best foot forward 
And steady on, steady on. 

Show me tho plum-coloured beauty- 

spot 

Just below your right buttock, 

And take it like a man. 

There is still— oven in poems of 
personal estrangement— the kind of 
word-play, less exuberant than 
clever, which can make his poems 
feel strangely defensive, buttoned- 
up. But moments of greater vulner- 
ability come with tne recognition 
of defeat, hopelessness, even guilt, 
and the dropping of a pose. In 
“Palm Sunday" this follows a 
gently Ironic aligning of yew-treos 
with Biblicnl dute-paims, and nf llie 
personal willi the Hiblicul history : 
Today’s the day for all such 
. . entrances. 

I was wondering if you’d bring me 
through 

To a world where everything stands 
For Itself, and carries 
Just ns much weight ns me on you. 
My scrawny donr-mnt. My docp, 
red carpet. 

“Tito coffin-board that yearns to 
ho a tree", Muldoon culls tho yow. 
Turning away from openly private 
territory to his native country, sonic 
of his poems have a feeling of 
dcathlinasc, of hopeless or aban- 
doned striving, and find emblems 
for nn Ireland in decay. 

Such is "Grief", with its broken- 
down hearse, the horse devoured 
by maggots and the “ Immediate 
family" paralysed in attitudes of 
horrified piety ; “ Come Into My 
Parlour", its graveyards scattered 
with bedsteads and bathtubs ; or, 
less obviously than. these, “The One 
Desire", a wry history of the 
crumbling palm-house in Belfast’s 
Botanic Gardens — “Rusting girders, 
n missing pane/Througn which 
some delicate tree/Led by kindly 
light/ Would seem to have broken 
thro ugh. /We have excelled our- 
selves again It’s a far more con- 
vincing and more touching form 
of Irishry than that of tbe 
earlier books, with their myth-mak- 
ing strain rendered by self-con- 
scious stiffness of diction, the occa- 
sional bardic Rosturing, and a weak- 
ness for the rhetoric of bar-room 
bravado and wisdom, 

Tfie tree here is “delicate”, the 
light "kindly”; as, elsewhere, the 
word “gently" is an important one 
for Muldoon. Elegaic and wistful, 
yet as firm and stiarp as it could 
be, this vignette is not just geo- 

f raphically remote from stars and 
orses. pigs and trees : or even frdm 
“Irish navvies drinking nints/This 
evening In Camden Town . - Yet by 
the * singlemlhded swervings’ 
of Muldoon’s poetry the two are 
connected, by its sense of love and 
fidelity, or some such quality, ' ■ 

The turning-point is the- ambigu- 
ously, unwittingly existential gesture 
of Brownlee tne ejwnymous anti- 
hero, a farmer who uproots himself, 
leaving his smallholding and “bis 
pair of black/Horses, like man and 
wife /Shifting their weight from 
foot to/Pod t, and gazing into the 
ftithre . The poent is resonant with 
both blazing self-assertion and utter 
blankness; . that .final' off ‘rhyme 
hints M . the possibility of, y*t 
teftisos, resolution. 


From Irishry to exoticism, and 
from Foster’s pool-liall to Paradise, 
are two of the many trips under- 
taken (or undergone) ill “fnimram", 

“ a strange voyage of self-discovcry ’’ 
whicli recounts the narrator’s search 
for the truth about bis father. 
The longest poem in this very slim 
volume, told m ten line, elaborately 
patterned stanzas and derived from 
the Immram Must Dnin, it is some- 
thing of a tow dc force. Mixing 
elements of ancient ancestral 
legend (Mael Du ill /Muldoon) and 
a down-beat West-Coast Idiom, 
the poem explores a world of drug- 
pushers, dealers and “mules". Its 
ambience of Californian low-high 
life is nourished by herimt- 
millionaire mythology in the 
tradition of Howard Hughes 
and by more than a whiff 
oE Raymond Chandler’s louche 
or murderous goings-on and, espec- 
tally, his laconic witness (though 
tlie innocent, but resourceful narra- 
tor/protagonist is also reminiscent 
of Nick in The Great Gats bp). The 
poem bears an oblique relation to 
“Why Brownlee Left" — perversely, 
it is tlie short poem of unassuming 
power which gives its title to the 
collection, rather than the dazzlingly 
virtuoso epic — but is directly linked 
with another of the irregular son- 
nets which Muldoon has almost 
made his own form: “ Immrama 
This traces the imagined wander- 
ings of the poet's father from “a 
mud-walled cabin /Where he was 
born aitj bred/TB and scarlatina” 
to a fabled South American hide- 
out : “ Tliat’s him on the verandah, 
drinking rum/With a man who 
might be a Nazi ", 

The long po:nt draws these 
threads together, prompted by the 
ambivalent need to “ trail my 
father’s spirit"— or track him down, 
thriller-style, when another chance 
remark (“ Your old man was an 
ass-hole. / That makes an ass-hole 
nut of you”) is aimed at the poet 
fay someone brandishing a billiard 
cue. . . . 

" linnuum” may even have some- 


thing: to say about the ways of 
wealth and corruption, and tho 
sheer weirdness, of American 
society, the awfulness behind awful 
surfaces; what doesn’t sound at all 
awful is the source : “ angel dust, 
dust from an angel's wing / Wharo 
it glanced off the land of cocaine, 

/ Be that Bolivia, Peru. / Or snow 
From tlie slopes of the Andes, so 
pure / It would never melt in 
spring". The Atlantic Club, Cen- 
tral and Ocenn Boulevards, the Park 
Hotel and tlie old Deep Water 
Baptist mission are points de 
repine in tills half-realistic, half- 
hniluclnatory journey; an assorted 
cast of grotesques keep it going, 
pointing the narrator on towards a 
final revelation. What kind of trip 
is it ? “I am telling this exactly' 
ns it happened" he says at one 
point, but later avows "I was hit by 
a hyperdermic syringe. / And I en- 
tered a world equally rich and 
strange.” 

" Immram ” might be all pure play. 
But Muldoon’s narrating votca in 
this poem, rich in puns and 
slangy, parodic touches, is also 
brilliantly resourceful in its per- 
ceptions and inventions. Muldoon 
emerges from this endlessly 
fascinating and entertaining work 
bs an unashamed word-spinner, 
prepared — for all the panache of 
the performance — to risk his poise 
on such pleasures and nuances as 
his language affords him. I say 
44 his ” because it is very much au 
Irish-EngUsh speech that we hear 
—for all tlie C-hondlcr overtones— 
in his poems. And, though it has its 
moments of anger and menace, 
Muldoon’a poetry is most memor- 
able for its ai t of gentleness. Such 
an art may seem irrelevant 1 , even 
scandalous, to anyone making a 
firm stand on the Ideological ground 
from which Muldoon mocked him- 
self (and, implicitly, the stnnd) In 
44 Lunch with Pancho Villa ”. But the 
actual presence and weight of 
44 history" Is everywhere in these 
slender poems ; It is, in fact, all the 
more powerfully present for bciwg 
unsaid. 
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Choosing not 
to know 

By Bernard Wasserstein 
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The Terrible Secret 
An Investigation into the Suppres- 
sion of Information abuuL Hiller’s 
“ J*'lnal Solution” 

2S2pn. Walden (eld and Vicolsou. 
£8.95. 

0 297 77835 8 

“Holocaust" is n word which, ar 
lee st in North America, lias passed 
In recent years Into common usage 
as having special reference to the 
m.'vSs murder of the Jews in Europe 
during the Second World War. The 
■‘Holocaust** has been vulgarized 
by o television soap opera, dignified 
by- a special presidential com mis- 
sion, and elevated in some Ameri- 
can universities to the status of a 
special field known as “ Holocaust 
studies*’. The term is. as Waiter 
Lcqueut points out in The (Terrible 
Secret, inappropriately applied. 
Strict lv speaking a “ holocaust ’’ is 
a wholly burnt offering: but the vic- 
tims of Nazi atrocities did not die 
in ritual sacrifice. To llto followers 
of a religion so profoundly opposed 
to human sacrifice the notion of a 
“ Jewish holocaust *• might be ex- 
pected to n rouse hostility. 

And yet it. is easy to see why the 
word lias acquired such currency. 
In the first place it gives an nppur- 
ent sanctiflcutlon and meaning to 
a . phenomenon which to many 
(particularly those with little know- 
ledge of history) would seem yet 
mote unmanageably terrible by 
virtue of its apparent meaningless- 
ness. Second, the obsession witii 
the Holocaust has provided many 
Jews with a specious, since totally 
negative and sterile, ethnic identity. 
Tt is an obsession- which hot rightly 
I- ten condemned by 'the" British 
Chief Rulihi. The example of the 
Armenian diaspora, so much c*f 
tvlinsc communal ideiiiificuiinn is 
wrapped up ill {arid poisoned liv) 
iht‘ similar obsession with the mil vs- 
t eres of 1915-16, illustrates hath the 
dappers and the functions of Hitch 
distortions of historical focus. Third, 
in iho rhetoric of in tiny right-wing 
Israeli politicians, and snme of ihcir 
miivc supporters, the Holocaust pro- 
vides a convenient stick with which 
in hou: not only Israel’s external 
enemies hut also the mo hi si ream 
Zionist political tradition of Wuiz- 
1*1 an ii mid Hen Gurion which Mr 
Begin nnd his colleagues are deter- 
mined to discredit. 

Beyond all this there is n further 
reason for the word's vogue: thore 
is no adequate niter native. There 
arc clear objections to almost any 
word which might bo suggested. The 
difficulty Is not restricted to ' Eng- 
lish, In holii Yiddish and Hebrew 
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several words have been used over 
the psisr liiirty-fivi* years nml _ a 
similar sense of unease and in- 
adequacy hangs over all of ill cm. 
The problem, of course, arises from 
the fact tli. u there could hardly he 
anv word in any language which 
could measure up" to the enormity oC 
the events with, which we are here 
concerned. Language here, ns so 
often, reflects mind: it is nut 

really laneu.igi? ih.it cniuioi cope ; 
it is" die Iiiiniafi mind ili.ir ciimnr 
come to terms with the full measure 
of Lhese horrors. 

The perplexities of this genera- 
tion are, of com so, ns nothing 
compared to the vast incomprehen- 
sion of contemporary witnesses. It 
is this incomprehension which Pro- 
fessor Laqueur seeks to analyse. 
The focus of his book is oil the 
eighteen months from June 1941 to 
the end of 1942. During rhe early 
part of this period the Nazi 
machinery for annihilation was 
developed into the system of 
organized mass murder. In spite 
of Nazi efforts to keep this secret, 
detailed information soon trickled 
ou i, particularly via neutral coun- 
tries. Professor Laqueur asks 
when the news became known, 
through what channels, uttd leading 
in what reunion. Above nil, he 
stresses that his main purpose is in 
inquire “whether the news was 
suppressed nr nut, and whether it 
was believed 

Beginning with Germany itself 
and the occupied territories, 
L. liqueur demonstrates both the 
high value placed by the Nazis on 
keeping the news secret and the 
means by which it nevertheless got 
through to many of those who took 
the trouble to learn. Moving on 
to the neutrals he shows the crucial 
role which , they placed in .breaking 
through i lie Nazi Wall of si Irnrc. 
Jewish observers in .Sivil/vrliiiiil, 
able to ciMiimiinu'.iiu with their ru* 
religionists in both united tumps, 
were uiuodk the must ticcur.il c early 
sources of detailed in forma l ion 
ahmii the muss depot tat inns and ihu 
murder cutups in I’oliittil. Some 
neutral elements, it is now clear, 
played iin in elut ions mle. Tito 
Vatican, whose silence mi tlm 
issue lias been repeatedly rrilicized 
over the years, hits now published 
■several largo volumes of selected 
documents from its art hives (which 
runiuhi closed) dealing wlih Vatican 
diplomacy during the Second World 
War. It is tine that these volumes 
contain nutny instances of behind- 
the-scenes Vatican efforts to aid 
Nazi victims. But it cannot bo said 
that, the overall impression left, 
even by these selected documents, 
enhances the reputation of Pope 
Pltij XH or of many othdr church- 
men. Bather they reinforce the 
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"Three men await ins transportation ”, ftp BetUich Fritta, from the catalogue tn the exhibition of JemhfA 
Treasures from Prague, which is showing nt the iVhittnorih Art Caller », Manchester, until December 16m 
tiii/i not he seen elsewhere in this country. The exhibition cuniptiscs Mill nf the finest items from ih 
State Jewish Museum. Prague, anti spans the period from the lute Renaissance to the carlo twentieth tn 
tiny. It includes synagogue textiles, work in silver and other metals, pointings, carlo printed hooks cd 
tnaanscriptr, glass and ceramics. Anion g the man a striking exhibits reproduced in the ciiffiiogirc (I52tf. 
Lwul Humphries. £0.95. U W.I26 1 /ft 2 ) are decorated pages front a 1:11-1 book of benedictions (Biibtb 
nuixmi ) — the oldest honk in the collection — and from n 1:1.10 Pentateuch , arid a number n/ cxccpfiMEf 
beautiful nnmtles from eighteenth-century Bohemia, .-l large section is devoted to paintings nnd drawinpit 
picrims of the Nazi persecution : children and adults — r/moilg them Fritta. Leo Haas and Karel Fleiuham 
—who u'ere imitrisoued in Tcrczin concentration camp. The inclines, made in secret and for uhviuutreom 
under the worst possible conditions, pnmfullit reflect the sombre and teinlde t entities of the “ strugglt fa 
existence" at Tcrczin, u "stopping-off point ” on the wav to rite c.mci initiation camp at .-tiarhinK. 


view that i lie Pope (and many of 
his Church) had decided that, if ihu 
faced with n choice, they would of 
prefer Hitler’s victory in Stalin's, i-o 
with respect to the jews, Vatican n< 
intercessions with few exceptions * 
were restricted to cases of Jewish 
cortvem |o CallmlicNm. As for 
public proleits by tin* Pnpi- iIii*m* 
were so riitv, in vague, and so 
delphie a*, to evoke little save the 
cimiciiipiuous derision id Mussolini. 

U is, however, on the Allies imtl 
ou iho Jews ilientselvvs that 
I.aqufur cuncnttruies his .uietiiion. 
lit Itoih cases the news took a long 
time tn he uhsnrhcd. 'Mils was not 
for lack of iiifonuuilim. Liuiuciir 
shows that much precise news 
about Iho fuic uf the Jews in Nazi 
r.itrnpo readied the West very 
vapidly. The linhl Ynr mussacro 
of the Jews of Kiev hi 1941 was 
reported In the Western press 
within two months. The deporta- 
tions of Jews front Warsaw were 
known in London after four days. 
While not everything (particularly 
about Auschwitz) seeped out so 
quickly, a great mass of data was 
available in the West for all who 
cured to know. 


Why then was it that in spite uf When the ui.ui had finished 1m 
e availability uf a |ue.ii qu.iniiiv account l-'i .utklin let- thanked hta 
documented, cm rol totaled and and said, " l i.iii’i believe yoa^lM 
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Polish Ambassador in ibe United 
Slates, who was pi event, loW Prank- 
toiler that the man had come undo 


iKe P ttemtar, l£18. jww»ty*y6*r 2: 
1 ojd Corpora I Andrew R&ibMqfd of 
the Royal ‘Engiqocta.VrOfie to 
address his feiluiy . sqlttfers in an 
drmy recreation room in a 'camp on 
Salisbury Plain. Htf had been told 
that, the fallowing -morning, volun- 
teers would be sought to work, with 
the North Russian Expeditionary 
Force in IJaUon with the White. Rus- 
sians in the civil war in. the east. 
Rothsteln, who h£d NeVet- 1 previously 
spoken in public In *hts' {bore life, 
urged his comrades that the Russian 
people r had overthrown a hateful 
tyranny , and that intervention in 
Russia now, on behalf of the old 
order, would be profoundly wrong. 
His speech apparently made a con- 
siderable impact. The next day, only 
one young boy volunteered to go to 
Russia. When others, including 
Rnihateirt, were iat^- -placed on 
“ compulsory draft " for- Afchppgel, 
a mass refusal to obey ordefs fol- 
lowed. Aiftv days laicT, die priicri- 
lial mutiny had been accepted as a 
fail accompli by the authoi di^s, and 
the r^bdlllaus troops on SsHhjbuiy 
F/uiit were quicriy font off |o Lon- 
don for UenurbiJii.il ion. 


Over sixty years later. Dr Roth- 
stein, now an octogenarian, the 
president of the Mnrx Memorial 
library with a lifetime of activity on 
behalf of Russian or pro-Soviet 
organizations behind him, has put 
together this short book, which 
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war aeiMce In Janu&ry and Febru- 
ary,- _ 1919. . His account, based on 
detailed study of local, newspapers, 
makes it clear that these demonstra- 
tions and refusals to obey orders 
were very widespread throughout 
Englemdj. Wales and Scotland, ond 
as Tar ^aniild as France, Egypt and 
■JndJa. *U makes evident also the 
alorn. .of the authorities at the 
.insurrectionary, perhaps Bolshevik, 
iide of -’opinion surging through (he 
armed forces. Lloyd George, charac- 
teristically, was prepared to meet a 
representative body of., soldi&ic 
delegates in |0 Downing Street to 
hear their grievances, buf Milticf 
and Field Marshal Wilson , dis- 
couraged him. It would be a bad 
precedent, and the socialist dis- 
temper mi glit well spread. 

The spectacular story of these 
brief military troubles is well Mirth 
tolling, 1 kind Rot it stein, fella: it': well, 

1 backing r dp his Judgment* .with 
material culled from the! Public 
■Rcfcwd Wqb. . .Talilfe: fcfr-Jfe. 
Shows,- the mutinies were a'och that 
Haig had in cull in ibfsmtryqiufi 


with fixed bayonets. Only Churchill 
persuaded him that imprisonment 
would be a more appropriate form 
nf reaction than shooting the ring- 


tin firmed i-viileiKt*, su ni.»n v rlinsv 
not lo believe ? At tiuu-s l.«i|in*ur 

falls hack ini r.iiht*r iliiliinus u»t»- .. . friir . 

spiracy tbuuriziuu. in a wcinui tin* atiiluiiity of the Polish liorw 
deuHiig with the rule uf \Vesl« , tn niciit mid litut there W **J0.£' 

itiielligeiue setvi.es, he » mu ludet 
.tit iiili-resltug Imi ni'ii'sMiiih spi*i u- 
lutive (list-iissinil with the quest tun: 

Was infill minimi ruiu-i-ming tin* 
extviniiilulhut of Ktiiu\H-,ui Jewry 

Mtppi-VHSL'd bv the iulclliuem r .. ..... 

services? Hit* aiisuei- Seems in ili-lihei,it<- siippiessiun tjw» « Lt 
hi* ,, .ves u 1 but in view uf tin* fact ioumumis ,itn|ilitiiri*. UnHyi o w K “° 
iluit many of tin* files ni ilu*so 
services have bei*u ili-stiuved It 
intiy nut he possible u» pruve run- 
clusivuly whet 1 1 el this w.u* imlevil 
ihu case, ami if su, fur what 
f Oft son. 

One is tiiicomfiinalilv reminded nf 
the discussions in The Times and 
the .S'lhVldftir after the First World 
Wur (though the former noun re- 
pented) os to whether it ounlil ever "Y" 11 *'' r *' '“'“"li.nfh. .r’ sincere af 1 * 
he possihlo tu prove ur dinpruvP V ,, J‘ offtisf wliCtlur s0Ut h-«it 
the imiheitticitv of the l*i ulitcols nf ' * ,I,L ‘ 1 V n ,V“L ls y n- 

the Elders of Zion, given the serrity juroj>eun Mivw inw*** * Lj |or |*j, ik 

which surrounded both the ptnnur- i ,! n e ‘l V1 !, iu- und strciuM^ 
led documents and their subject- RnHsli repeat edl> , unu den called * 
matter. "I'POsml U»*mB vhu gw , e4 ,« 

'* hluitk cheque to je**s 

This Is a momcniury flight of un- 
substantiated fancy. FUvtvhcru 
Laqueur sticks to mure solid evi- 
dence. It must be said, however, 
that at least in the case of ihu 


ilulio iliat l><* was iml 
tiii.ului m il tt in It. I'm nkfuriw «• 
plied : ” I did inn say dm JJ* 
iii.nt i*i iiitig. I said 1 lannot^owW 
him Tltetf is ,i difference- 

It wji Min-lv Irsc a matter ^ 


luiisipuu, iiwmiiiiim c*- itniiji* ™ 
averted their rtu/i* lions the njww 
In Fin i ■ pi- mil hci .H«H* mvy •««* 
uilcqiiaii! infminaiiun bul • 
liti aii%«‘ tin: intpUcJlIuM 
tht* (null were so ImhHv 
wmv-ttt fin lit Irish polity, the o»*J 
lidiug aitii nf ivliicn, >n r ® ,9, ' on 
the Jews, wus to prevent die WJ . 
lure ft uni Funipi- of any 
itiiiitljeis for fear that 
head fr.r Palestine When pr«« w 


blank cheque 
Europe, ^ 

Tht* fear was again 
pressed in the 

« !!« %*L£, I* fi 


Alliod governments, iho evidence ^hcVcwBS 

•?« r .1f pr ^ ,,IBd U f )i lwl * ,, W lh « r JSKm ill ,nun ^S*^ 

leaders, French-style. What needs pression It is true ilmt sumc /JjSLsiiS ^ reaction f^L tSe 
mure detail than this short, neces- W«* . nejjurlmcnt officials hi telly A ra ,.« AH k .ina this ^ 

sariiy purrisan book provides 

Russia. Much of the protest seems — ", **,*'“ *' » » i a .,, 

to i have bean ' the result of sheer Ministry of Inform til ion policy re- .i^^’jrf ice 

war- weariness, together with anger ”™d throughout most . if the war .iff ■ ual lo»*i'l‘ 

over the early muddle over demobi- , * ,at enunciated in 7941 : atrocity otg Uie iiauiium -|„ ir<eCl t,inils. 
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What’s bad for Philadelphia . 


By R. A. McCaughey 


propaganda was to be overt very «®H«*ri*le lUt t ,r J W J/fii g” “Ja 
Klturingly “ and must always deal .* ir ,,n 11 *!*^ .»w not Ita* *2 
with the -treutniunt of indisputably 
innocent people. Not with violent 
refusal to' extend "Its ’ political opponents. And not with 
of J® 


lization plans of which Mil.Ter> un- 
characteristically, was guilty. To 
what degree the disorderly mood 
among Lite 
ernmeiit's 

military commitment on behalf 


e gov- 


air nn a (i n d 

FfJ wit rtrmL-H d^* 


lews ”. (M Kayninml Barrc’s icxetit 


of on umUent'O in 
the war. ^ 

Wishful thinking ^ 

d to Hie Allied gBWjff n niassa ^ 


the wliite Russians is also debat- rcf or<*nco lo the :,J(iugliier of itino* 

able. Many^doubts wore dmertained 5* n !*» u * distinct * ' •' 

within the British Cabinet ; Church- Pa VJ* ‘•ynagogue 
ill’s extreme zeal to aid the Whiles strikingly similar ... 

was wisely held in check by Lloyd J-squeur himself is const i dined -v an ,nlu 
George, amorjg others. "if n,,t a systematic - - 

' But' this 
of the j 

the end 

fierce class encounters on the'Tndus- subtitle ' 7 ' 
trial front)., but a brief, and pun- , ' C ' 

gear, record, of a rare instance of , Professor 
military insubordination, in Britain oott-ta dj 
with poUtjcgi overtones. Dr Roth- s0 many. 

stein today H. Corporal.. Rothsteln - Jew*, rouia nnt iivneve im* news tmo*/ i.,»u.iog 
writ large, and hu has written an • JWb (n Ihff fate of proof*. He mils twilight between MJJ JvtS a ^ 
aitfwtlro anJ, cminejiriy story of Supreme Court Jmdce knowing” 

b, ‘? k - COIF f.»iwfl& ^S^-Sfeb 

K.d.M. IlS K 0^ B ?. an Wbwit»«s5 of Ihe kill- ‘ iwillgjit ’"d^Se^. 

, ; freshly uitlvod from Poland- humanly lived onrt 



E. DIGBY DALTZELL : 

Puritan Boston and Quaker Pblla- 

Two' U Protestant Ethics and the 
Spirit of Class Authority and 
Leadership 

585pp. New York : The Freo Press. 
$19-95. 

0 029 01320 8 

"I think aloud in my letters to 
you”, rite Philadelphia physician 
and revolutionary patriot Richard 
Rush reminded his Massachusetts 
correspondent ex-President John 
Adams in 180S. “ t beg again they 
may be read only in your family. 

1 live In an enemy’s country.” But 
whereas Rush conceded only his 
native city to the enemy, E. Digby 
Baitzeil worries aloud in this more 
recent cri de coeur from the City 
of Brotherly Love that bhe whole 
country Is, in its abandonment to 
eg* I Italian ism and aiitinomianlsnt, 
fast becoming “ what Philadelphia 
has always been ", “ To understand 
the problem of authority and 
leadership in America today", he 
writes. “ oue must study the history 
of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. It 
Is not )tn altogether encouraging 
story.” 

It is a story, however, that Balt- 
zdl is well qualified to tell. A native 
of Philadelphia and a lifelong resi- 
dent, a professor of sociology at 
die . University of Pennsylvania, 
author of on estimable social 
history of the city’s business elite, 
Philadelphia Gentlemen: The Mak- 
ing of a National Upper Class and 
an eaually well regarded account 
of The Protestant Establishment: 
Aristocracy and Caste in America, 
his persons! and professional 
credentials as an observer of Phila- 
delphla’s Quaker ami Episcopal 
uppev ranks arc impeccable. 
Pdtthermoro, in his new book, he 
demonstrates an acquaintance with 
Boston’s leading families, ns well as 
tha churches, schools, clubs, and 
budnesses that have sustained them 
ilnce the seventeenth century, 
not to bo obtained by scholarly 
resetr ch alone. Yet lie dearly 
-™ 0 ** Philadelphia more Intimately 
wan he does Host on, which may 
accoiipt.for why lie so much prefers 
1 m latter. 

, Boston mid Q linker 
Philadelphia begins with « question: 
Why ■ has Boston produced rnora 
eminent men than bus Philadelphia? 

Ms has been so Ualtzoll 
aevotos a chapter and fifty-seven 
PfWf of appendixes to document- 
"Jg. Using the first twenty volumes 
the Dictionary of American 
a *s modelled after 

Mei? . Bn< J contulns articles on 
i&n ipdivlduals who died before 
Paltzsll shows that Mas- 
natives appear more fre- 
4uenUy than do Pennsylvania 
*V'[ e \ particularly when Penn- 
H""" * greater population is 
“»en into account. 

saventy-flvo individuals 
. extended biographies 

I than 5,000 words), twenty-one 
1 Q p ra /.f 0 ™ Massachusetts, seventeen 
» ‘ pursued careers in or 

frnma Bo «q". while only two were 
11 °^ ^"Mylvania, neither of whom 
{L, i 11 Philadelphia. More crucial 
t v u :2?i ,,eIl, s argument, Massa- 
. eul rent» wore much more. 
10 come from families with 
members in the DAB than 
l n pm d n i D s y .l va n * a ’ s which, accord- 
dius?t5^ t20ll » Micates that Massa- 
h,J}“ lt, t Possessed a traditional 
noL^r** 888 Ponttsylvanla did 
from oC lists derived 

wdiBf.ftF 1 ?? o£ Boston 

ff iff j. de,ph i a w “ h fam »y names 
t5chrJ l?c f of DAB MbanH for 
conduxiLd? se S ,ns *0 support the 
f «r & Bt ® oston society was 
^ lavement-oriented than 
WdEpriA* s ? CIfl . t y whic *i. »s Bait- 

ascribes it, | s its own reward. 

Ilte reiiJi 1 ? method for establishing 
end ; phni^ 0 contributions of Boston 
•St3 ? lS e,ph }? f t 0 1 American Intel- 
*bld political life is service- 

in itself b i?! n ® either novel or 
^ differs Utile 
Lb'dge JmUu 1 Henr y Cabot 
A when he set 
%£l Francis Gallon's 
9^ h ^ Jri * es bi i comparing 

Saxon oI - America’s AUgla- 

“ftion al* 'hut of other 


fan’s, Ballzell’s use of the DAB as 
an indexing device would have been 
mate convincing if he had pro- 
vided a fuller analysis of the selec- 
tion procedures used by its editors. 
One would like to know, for 
example, how often the length of on 
entry was a function of the subject’s 
presumed prominence or of the 
availability of new biographical in- 
formation. Similarly, one needs to 
know move precisely BaltzeVTs 
criteria for inclusion and exclusion 
for his First Fifty Family lists, 
which, ns described, seem somewhat 
arbitrarily constructed. Why, for 
exampJe, should the Adauis family., 
be Included among Boston’s First 
Families when the effective founder 
of the clan, John, never lived there, 
and, according to his great-grand- 
son, Henry, the family had always 
upheld " the principle of resistance 
to Boston ’’ ? 

For all the labour that went Into 
the quantitative establishment of 
Boston's leadership superiority, 
Baitzeil seems to have done his 
sums with the samo kind of prior 
certainty of one o-f his admired 
Calvinist elect saying his prayers — 
not in order to be saved but be- 
cause he already was. This is not to 
suggest that Boston's showing was 
an artifact of Baltzcll’s selection 
process, which may have actually 
understated the gap between the 
two cities, but that nls handling of 
the quantitative aspects of his study 
inspires less confidence in his sub- 
sequent qualitative judgments than 
n more painstaking and provisional 
approach would have. 

Having submitted to “the canons 
of objectivity", Baitzeil then takes 
on what he clearly sees as the mare 


Important task of explaining Proper 
Philadelphia's chronic 


fc neglect of its 


political and intellectual responsi- 
bilities. Among possible explan- 
ations quickly discarded arc those 
that turn on demographic or econo- 
mic factors. Altlumun Huston was 
settled in 1G3(J and l'ltilndeJphln not 
until 1671, Philadelphia grew faster, 
was considerably Jnrgor at tho time 
of the Revolution, and has remained 
so since. UuliKoll cstltnutos the num- 
ber of conjiigul units which mnkc 
up Philadelphia's upper class In 
this century tn bo around 5,000, 
wlturous the number for Boston Is 
around 3,500. Moreover, Phila- 
delphians in these families appear 
to be richer than tholr Boston 
counterparts, arc more likoly- to 
liuve Inherited their weultlt, and aro 


less likely to he actively adding to 

if s 

time avnilahlo for pc 
service and intellectual labours. 


it; all of which might suggest they 
had moro time avnilahlo tor public 


In Appleton’s 


Baitzeil docs note the fact that 
Philadelphia, which hosted the 
federal government during its first 
decade, after 1799 ceaseu even to 
be tho scat of Pennsylvania’s state 
government, while Boston has al- 
ways been the capital of Massa- 
chusetts. He further acknowledges 
that Harvard has played a for more 
conspicuous part in tho intellectual 
life of the country than has the 
University of Pennsylvania. Yet 
rather than view either of these dif- 
ferences as causing the disparity be- 
tween the contributions of Boston, 
and Philadelphia to American poli- 
tical and intellectual life, Baitzeil 
regards both as consequences of 
differences present in the two com- 
munities fit their founding. 

These determinative differences, 
as Baitzeil views them, were essen- 
tially religious, traceable to diver- 
gent strains of seventeenth-century 
English Protestantism, Puritanism 
and Quakerism, each with its own 
social ethic. Puritanism, here ren- 
dered as an English adaptation of 
the Calvinism of mid-slxteenth-cen- 
tury Geneva, stressed hierarchical 
and authoritarian principles which 
" insured a tradition of class autho- 
rity and leadership in Boston” that 
was to survive Into the twentieth 
century. By contrast. Quakerism, 
here depicted as an offshoot of Con- 
tinental Anabaplism. with Its ega- 
litarian and anti-authoritarian prin- 
ciples, “produced a confusion in 
class authority from the very begin- 
ning in Philadelphia . According to 
Baltzell’s thesis, and here Be parts 
ideological company with most 
recent American social hi^qrlans 
« too much rather than .too little 
mobility and democracy Is the ft» 0 | 
of Philadelphia’s (and, byet <ten-. 
sion, America’s) problem, wth ^the 
result that its leading families hmre 
settled for^'W» ar Y«^Jf^ JJe. 
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rather titan .the assumption of 
public responsibilities which would 
justify bhe existence of a privileged 
class. Where leadership wt Boston 
has run In families across several 
generabiems. has had the support of 
the city a. leading Institutions, aud 
has been accepted by Bostonians at 
large, leadership In Philadelphia has 
been evanescent (Jefferson referred 
to its revolutionary leaders as “cut 
flowers **), often .dominated hv 
landers, lacking in institutional sup- 
port, and gencvaliv disparaged. As 
the novelist Owen wister said of his 
fellow Philadelphians, “ we seem to 
distrust our, own power to do any- 
chine out of the common ", ■ The 
result was. as Baitzeil tells It, they 
seldom did. 

Parts of Puritan Boston and 
Quaker Philadelphia are excellent 
and they effectively exploit the pot- 
ential of comparative history, even 
when, as here, it ia history based 
on secondary sources. The discus- 
sion of the centrality of Harvard and 
the marginal ity of the University of 
Pennsylvania in the workings of 
.Boston and Philadelphia society is 
illuminating; so is that of the dis- 
position of Boston '8 lawyers toward 
the bench and Philadelphia’s to the 
bar. The idealism aud probity, if not 
the rigidity, of Henry Cabot Lodge 
is nicely conveyed by comparing the 
accomplishments of his career in 
the United States Senate with those 
of ltis cynical and opportunistic 
Pennsylvania colleague (and fellow 
Harvard graduate), Boles Penrose. 
Effective comparison of tho Boston 
Kcutiedys, wltli their aspirations to 
political leadership, and of. the 
Philadelphia Kellys, who number 
among them Princess Grace of 
Monaco, and their avoidance of 
politics, Is made in illustrating tlio 
incidence of Irish immigrant rami- 
lies who adopt the prevailing social 
ethic of their respective host cities. 

Othor parts of Puri tan Boston and 
Quaker Philadelphia are less com- 
pelling. The description nf George 
I'icknor as ait educational states- 
man— ho admitted full tire at nil he 
attempted while a professor at Har- 
vard in tho 1820s— Js disputed by 
obiter descriptions of his career and 
of llarvnrd (luring his tenure tharo. 
Tho ami-professionalism and femin- 
ine qualities' ascribed to Quakerism, 
and, correspondingly, tho profes- 
sionalism and masculine qualities 
ascribed to Puritanism, need to bo 
more elaborately documented If 
they are to ho more than, as hero, 
provocative. 

Tho insinuation that tha (ail tiro 
of Prosldcnts Clark Kerr ond 
James A. Perkins to main bain autho- 
rity In the face of student disrup- 
tions on their campuses in the 
1960s can bo explained by the fact 
that both wero products of “indi- 
vidualistic and antinomian " Swarth- 
more, a Quaker college in surburban 
Phlladelpltla, is gratuitous. 

It is not accidental but reflective 
of the entire book that ell compari- 
sons cited here are to Boston’s in- 
tended advantage. Even where 
Philadelphia has a clear edge, as in 
supporting the arts and producing 
painters of the first rank, or where 
It can claim parity, as in architec- 
tufe, medicine, and science gener- 
ally, Boston’s shortcomings are 
depicted in the light of its other 
strengths, Philadelphia’s accomplish- 
ments as epiphenomeno of other- 
wise regrettable qualities. It was the 
Quakers’ emphasis on w things M 
rather than on "words” by which 
Baitzeil accounts for Philadelphia’s 
preeminence in science and medi- 
cine, before describing “things”, 
like facts; as “ atomizing and mean- 
.ingless" unless "words”, like 
. theory (Boston’s long suit), pan 
"give them unity and meaning 
At one point it does appear that: 
Baitzeil might cohcede something, to 
his native city when bo suggests 
that the choice 1$ between “the 
arrogance of Brahmin Boston aS 
■ against the snobbery ■ of Proper 
Philadelphia ", but then quickly 
recovers from this' lapse into even- 
haddedness by concluding that 
"there are always insOcdre snobs 
at all levels of every kind of society, 
but arrogant aloofness tends to be 
on aristocratic vice; snobbery js 
characteristic of more democratic 
plutocracies”. Is there any question- 
which he finds the more tolerable? 

1 . Far more than Its methodological 
problems, it is Its unwillingness: to 
allow for the possibility that Phlla- 
delphiani— ana the' Quaker traits 
ascribed to tbem-^bave occasionally 
played, f positive role in American 
,4-'i .»*. % 


life or that Bostonians — and their 
putative Puritanism — have occasion- 
ally failed to do so that makes 
Puritan Boston and Quaker Phila- 
delphia unconvincing. His stated 
preferences to the contrary, Bnlt- 
zell has not given us the dispas- 
sionate account of tha cultural con- 
sequences of two social ethics that 
one might expect from a Boston 
lawyer-judge, but rather a ringing 
indictment of one and a stirring 
defence of the other that one might: 
pay dearly for if rendered by a 
Philadelphian lawyer-advocate. 

Ir would appear as if the com- 

K an of Boston aud Philadelphia 
that originally engaged Balt- 
zeli’s imagination ultimately gave 
way to another: that of England 
In the 1640s-1650s and the United 
States in the 1960s. In addition 
to the dozens of asides relating 
earlier events and attitudes to those 
of the 1960s, Baitzeil both begins 
nnd ends his book with specific re- 
ferences to that " most anarchic 
and anti-authoritarian decade in our 
nation’s history **. “ There is a 

haunting similarity”, he writes in 
the Epilogue, “between the pattern 
of anarchy that followed the exe- 
cution of England's king in January 
1649 and the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy iri November 1963. 
Once again, the established church 
lias disintegrated and a host of self- 
righteous scckcra are loose upon tho 
land.” In his preoccupation with 
and defonce of order and authority 
against the threat of anarchy, Bnlt- 
zcli is not nearly as reminiscent of 
Tocqucvllle, or even Weber, both 
of whom he cites among ltis socio- 
logical mentors, as of Hobbes. 

Ono might go further and suggest 
time the manichaean character of the 
analysis contained in Purieon Boston 
and Quaker Philadelphia i.-. a reflec- 
tion of its author’s manichaean view 
of “our present time of troubles” 


In which tho book was conceived 
and written. Just as Baitzeil finds 
little redeemable about Philadci- 
plila’s history or rcprehousible about 
Boston’s, so he finds little right 
about those Americans who challen- 
ged authority and the standing order 
in the 1960s or wrong with those 
who upheld them. But surely ono 
can recognize the subversive poten- 
tial implicit in the anti-Vietnam 
protests, uttd reject tho notion that 
tha war was wholly the work of tho 
country’s “ best and brightest ”, 
without feeling obliged to conclude 
that responsibility for the social and 
political debacle that was the United 
States in the late 1960s lay with the 
protest movement. It is at least 
arguable, for example, that we might 
all have benefited had tho advice 
to persevere in Southeast Asia 
despite growing popular apposition 
that Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, 
and Nixon regular ly received from 
members of the Boston patriciate 
and Cambridge professoriate been 
balanced by counsel from quarters 
less susceptible to what even- Bait- 
zeil acknowledges to be a Puritan 
vice — “ the nrrogance of the elect 
1 have in mind someone of tho 
order of that wily Philadelphian 
(albeit an nwslnnrter bom in Boston), 
Benjamin Franklin, whose trimming 


ways incensed even the Quaker 

E oliticos of his day to demand of 
Im, "how Is it that thee always 


manages to be with the majority ? 

In one sense, of course, puritan 
Boston and Quofcer Philadelphia 
supports the thesis of its author 
that the malady that has historically 
affected ltis native city is progres- 
sive. What heretofore mlgltt have 
been mistaken as a new fashion 
among American commentators 
since the 1960s is clearly shotvn to 
be, both by Professor Baltzell's 
account and by Ida example, an old 
Phlladelpltla tradition : " cheering 
against the homo team”. 
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Autumn Evenings 


Loon Lake 
E.L Doctorow 

A dazzling new novel by the author of Ragtime. 
'Enthralling, the' oest American book) Have read for several 
years.' Susan Sontag 
£6.95 

Joshua Then and Now 

• Mordecal Rlchler 

*A thoroughly enjoyable, exhilarating read/ David Lodge, Times 
.Llteraiy Supplement 
£6.95 

The Hangman's Crusade 

James Barwlck 

Agrippina story set In Nazi occupiq^Europe by the author of the 
bestselling Shadow-bf the Wolf. 

£6.95 

Wlnter v sTalfes 26 
Edited by A.D,. Maclean . 

An anthology ofparUcularyhlgh quality Including new stores by Brian 
AJdlss, Betyl BalnoJidge, Edna OBrlea Angela Hditft William Trevor and 
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. Beh Retalflck 

EA/- Thompson’ 

In ihls proving stoiy of Ben ftetaWcMatherof ihe heraof tfebcst-selKng 
Chase the wind, EV. Thompson returns to the cGppep-mfnlng countjy 
, of Cornwall, to tell a compulsive tale full of indddnt atid character. 

£6.95 • 
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THE LIFE 
AND WORK OF 
JOHN NASH, 
ARCHITECT 
Johu Summer son 
September 
0 04 720021 9 
Hardback £20.00 
‘admirably readable, in 
that spare, elegant and 
efficient prose, zested 
with the driest of wit, that 
is or should be the envy 
of all writers in this ' 


commentary 


commentary 


field : 
David 


( David Piper 
The Guardian 
‘we need Sir John m 
Summerson s. writing to 
show us to what heights 
architectural histoiy can rzr. 

Gavin Stamp j 

The Spectator 

QUAKERS IN 
INDIA 
Marjorie Sykes 
October 
0 04 275003 2 
Hardback £4.95 

ANCIENT 
BHUTAN 
A Study, of Early 
Buddhism in the 
Himalayas 
Blanche C Olschak 
September 
0 04 915024 3 
Hardback £50.00 

HISTORY* 

OF ART: I 

A STUDENTS’ 
HANDBOOK 
Marcia Pointon I 

September 
0 04 701010 X 
Hardback £7.95 
0 04 7010118 
Paperback £3.50 j 

AGAINST 
THE AGE: 

An Introduction to 
William Morris 
October 

0 04 809012 3 , 

Hardback £12.50 

r 

ST. FRANCIS 
AND THE 
SONG OF 
BROTHERHOOD 

Eric Doyle 
October 
0 04 922031 4 
Hardback£8.50 ; 

A BUDDHIST 
SPECTRUM 

Marco Pallia 
October 
0 04 294116 4 
Hardback 1 £7.50 

IffiT* 

MASSACRE) 
Douglas C Jones I- ■ 
September ' 

0.04 823180 0 . T. ' 

Hardback £5.95 
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Motion stills 


By Douglas Johnson 


K2 year d Diluted more than two hun- 
dred thousand examples of his work 
to the French state. How cun uuy 
selection be made ? 


Regards snr la photographic en 
Frnncc au XIX° slide 
Petit Fnlaiu 

Marcy 1830-1304 : La Photographic 
du Mouvcmcnt 
Mmtee Carna valet 

liunjiMir Monsieur Lnrligiie 
Gy and Pula is 


I Ic is unt u ml ihat French art critics 
should be arriving to recover their 
uni nia] complacency and asking 
whether Paris has not now 
recovered its place as the centre 
nf the art world. Natural, because 
ihis autumn Paris has organised for 
irsclf a whole festival of photo- 
graphic exhibitions, and nit 


specialists are always ill at ease in 
the presence of Lhc photograph. 
Just as a film director like John 


Grierson, dismissive of those 
! colleagues who were besotted with 
purely photographic splendours, 
proclaimed that when a director 
dies he becomes a photographer, so 
an art critic like Goinbrich can con- 
demn a painting that has been 
influenced by the mechanical 
device »f photography. The image 
is painfully easy to read, the 
appeal is on the .surface, we are not 
invited to share the artist’s imagina- 
tive secrets, or so Gonibrich tells 
ns. The pliotogrupltcr is given 
die short change of talent, and in 
the world of commodities, his sub- 
jects, loo, have become commodi- 
ties, bits and pieces to be niuni- 
P dated into dramas that nru tou 
obvious or beuutics that are merely 
pretty. 

And what is nne Vo' do with tVio 
sh fcr <|ti.i ill ic.v nf inalt-rial ? \\V .in* 
told that in 1X17 Minn* lull' a nifllimi 
plniti.graphii* pl.Ui-N were .sold in 
Fur is, >ii til ili.it in 18b2 nunc than 
half n niilliuii pliittograplis wen* 
ifpi udiU'Cil in Great Britain. l-*nr 
well fiver n century alinnM any nne 
Ii is been able to possess his own 
gallery nf nlititoitr.iphii 1 pic lures mid 
tlie dirncuhy nf choice is daunting. 
No nne ran even estimate the mim- 
her uf |t|iiitii|*rii|iliic dncimionts 
which have been oil letted In the 
jlep.iririiicm des I stain pcs et do la 
Fhoingrapliie in the liUilintltequa 
Natinnalc (uuly the number nf cubic 
mures which ih(-y fill cun bo 
recorded). Oito great pliotngraphcr 
iihitie, Jacqucs-EIcurl Lartigue, last 


The 180 “ chefs d’oeuvre ” which 
tdie Moirupoliiiin Museum of New 
York has persuaded the Riblfo- 
iltequc Naiiumile to exhibit in the 
Relit Paluis .(Regards .air la photo- 
grnp/jie en France an XIXe, sidcle, 
until November 23). and the ISO 
photographs which the Associa- 
tion des Amis du Jacrpics-Hcnrl 
Lartigue cl u isc in show mil il last 
week on i lie fuller side of ilie rn.id 
in the Grand l’flfnis Ulnnjmir 
Monsieur Lartigue) are all the more 
welcome for this reason. 

The exhibition ut the Petit 
Palais involves snnie of the French 
pioneers of the camera who were 
considered in French Primitive 
P holograph}!, a book with an intro- 
duction by Minor White and com- 
nieniurics by Andi-6 J amines and 
Robert Sobieszek, recently pub- 
lished by Ajicrture, New York, 
and based on the exhibition that 
was held in 1369 at the Sliegliiz 
Centre of the Philadelphia Museum. 

It is clear that within two or 
three decades of the inventions 
winch stemmed from the work of 
Daguerre, Fox T.illmt and Niepce, 
photography was being used fur 
1,11 astonishing variety of purposes 
(allhnugli the word “ photograph je ” 
only begun to be widely used in 
the 1850s). Book illusiruiiniis, 
urdutccim-.il records, studies for 
the use uf artists and nil types nf 
purl rails, were soon accompanied 
bv photographs which aspired to 
documentary, aesthetic, moralizing, 

f ioninginpliic or inti nunc effects, 
u their uniformly black classical 
frames, the items iu this collection 
ut r .? Petit Paluis present us with 
a full, though summary, survey of 
the spaed with which the possible 
uses of fihiiiiigj-uphv wore seized 

II pull. 

lhc c’siiiliiiiiui i.i'.es ns frum 
ilie e.irlicst iMinipIrs uf the 
f.ilni.MtiM of the Lilh, U. 111,1,1- 

tlitiird'Fvi'iii'd, whit in the late 
IH'lllu took a number of indoor pic- 
tures of relatives and friends 
- - subjects who were always 
engaged iu some activity such as 
knitting or telling heads --in 
I'liigene Atget, who at the. end of 
ilti! century was making great play 
with the use of shadow in his Mrm 
mid urhun arenas, which not uuiy 
illustrate ordinary individuals hut 
also emphasize the alleyways, dnnr- 
ways. trees and signposts which 
surround the Individuals. 


Between these chronological limits 
there tiro many examples of iho 
striking nnd ilie intriguing. There 
is Lhc dentil mask of Hie cure d'Ars ; 
Paul Verlaine with his ahsimhu in it 
cuffi ; Victor Hugo posing before a 
back-cloth in Guernsey (ami u selec- 
tion from the Hugo family album) ; 
a heavy-feat tired Napoleon 111 ; a 
seduction scene In which tin anxious, 
well-] It, sc mi- mule white woman 
confronts n sleepy, indifferent hluck 
pr)nco. Famous buildings and distant 
exoticism, together with those care- 
fully posed portraits in which the 
folds of garments aro pinned mid 
pegged and the background is liuuiii- 
fnc lured to order, are displayed side 
by side with I lie work of the photo- 
graphe flaneur, confronting iis with 
rhe apparently immediate and 
.spout auen us. 

It goes without saying that nil this 
is attractive, impressive and interest- 
ing. But wlmt is its significance ? 
The question is easy enough when 
we contemplate the photograph in 
terms of beauty. We can sec readily 
enough how certain groups nru coii- 
temporary to the paint mgs of 
Courbet, or certain landscapes 
parullel the canvases nf Corot. A 
portrait of an link o own woman by 
Kticnuc Carjiii, dating from tlii* 
early 1860s, attracts us because of 
its tenderness and because nf the 
skill with which tlu* hands, the 
scarf, the eyes ami i lit- iieud-ilress 
arc composed, hi this sense, the 
quality nf the photograph is 
aesthetic and pictorial. It is a 
creation when: forms and shapes 
possess their own rights, lint is this 
what ilie photography of the nine- 
teenth century should lie for us ? 

One photographer who siiugln for 
n truer depict inn of reality is 
Kiicnnc-Jules Marev. who is aim the 
subject nf an exhibit inn in Paris 
(Afure.u lti.lt)- I'WI : I . a P/inrogrurdiir 
die Alotitvinerit, Musee t'.n n.ivulri 
until November Hi). A -distin- 
guished plusinbigjM wlm was 
experimenting mi iln sidiutt m 
miiiiun, lie ronceivi-d (m i.ulirr. as 
he put it, "je levaif. " I nl a phnln- 
graphic rifle nr ircMl*.n winch 
would lejsNtei the slave -ise utnvi- 
nicms of a bird's untgs. In the 
lftROs, by nii-iiils uf a i Ii i iiiiii)itioii>- 

graphic Krhniqtie who Ii I tided 

the eiiri-proicclnr, Mairy was abb.* 
to rucord the cmiilmiiiv p.iitems of 
movement. Hut even as an instan- 
taneous representation hi iiidtinii it 
has been urgiintl that Maiev's walk- 
ing figures dn tint sugqrsl move- 
meat. It has nfirii been rccatled 
tliut, according to Umlin, his sculp- 
ture of Sit -John (winch was con- 
ceived in the same year. 1B/K, that 


Picture concepts 


By Robin Robbins 

Artist and Caqi6ra 
Manpin Gallery, Sheffield 

. 

“There is a great possibility here 
for being boring, but then much of 
life is tinriug." John 0j Ides sari's 


aperture, focus and printing pro- 
cedure. Emotion rather than intel- 
lect is allowed into Mac Adams's 
“ Mysteries ”, very lonknble-at 
studies pregnant with untold nar- 
rative, and into Annette Mcssager’s 
simple evocations nf situation — 
rather nineteen! h-CLMitury in aim 
and title— such ns “ LTl£sitation ” 
nnd "La Dispute”. Even cheerful- 
ness breaks in with Gcr van Elk’s 
“Discovery nf the Sardines”, 
though Boyd Webb's whimsicality 



tion • Artist and Camera, which 
opened at the Mappin Gallery, Shef- 
field, on October 25. Among the 
twenty-four artists (and partnerships) 
sampled, theories of what they are up 
to range from the pioneer Sol Le 
Witt’s Assertion that in “concep- 
. luai*’ .art .the idee is nearly all, so 
that. execution may be perfunctory 
: (he even confesses that “ It doesn't 
. really matter If the . viewer under-' 
stands the concepts of .the artist by 
seeing the art"), tp Bill Beckley^s 
preference for. commercial glossi- 
ness iii his pretty pictures with their 
clumsy non- stories, “to get awdy 
from the $ind of Conceptual Art 
photographs that were intentionally 
iin-beauiitu! because the idea was 
the most .important thing'*. . 

In fact some exhibits. do show a 
profess rprtal photographer's pre- 

occupation". with technique, as in 
Tim ii cad's opt ical ; games, Simon 
Read’s dim- and . messy experiments 
with perspective. Valid - John Hif-, 
Bard's variations- of ' shutter- speed,- 


“T ^ wp (UIp uj CU1U1C3S Ul 

Amcrfcun muss culture, on which 
ne superimposes a little easy moral- 
izing. 

Le Witt’s dictum that “ Con- 
ceptual art is only good when the 
ide , a ..; ts , B Q0d " uncovers the 
Achilles* heel of the genre : 
Stephen Willats's rathor ordinary 
pictures of an attractive youth in 
an urban wnsteground. among the 
Rubbish produced by the surround- 
ing buildings, are not improved by 
their, texts into much more than 
diagrammatic sociology. Baldessari’s 
claim that « These are chance 
phrases, but the right phrase could 
offer ah . the meaning n person 
would need to give their life value” 
is too flimsy even for “ fseuds’ 
Corner i while there,* something 
touchingly adolescent about David 
Asfcevold s striving tq load every 
rift In his argument wilh r jMlysyUa. 
hie di-oss though he: is unable even, 
tq spell. -; J™. 

'•! Jho Aff^ct of Fnexpfert : words ' bit 
otherwise ertjOyabJe photo works -i»* 


usually negative: the infiuntaiion 
that Haniish Fulinn'y atimi.idiciic 
■ky and ficasennes were t.ikeii on a 
xifty-uiiio wail: it more boastful than 
enhancing. It i„ it relief when 
Jhe effortful artist sinks from view 
in Richard Long's modest " fuemui 
documents wliicli bring the right 
accessibility to i-rnmie, lonely, 
short-lived or otherw-lse un recogniz- 
able works". Mil ami a Strickland- 
Constable’s cnitilogiiL- pjves n useful 
and necessary cunspLctu-. i.iilj noire 
-wmlvby a« weUmi pboht th« art l Ms. 
But when the verbiage ;1I)( ] ,h fi 
shouting die. Long'* ■‘Circle in 
Africa " remains to haiint iho miinl. 

After Sheffield, the Artist unit 
Camera exhibition goes to the City 
Museum and Art Gallery, SttduMiit- 
Trent (Noviurhcr 2'J-Janudry .31. the 
DU Museum and Arts Centre, liur. 
ham (January lO-Fclirvury 8) und 
the Cartwright Hotel, Bradford (Feb- 
ruary 14-March 29). 

Tho Greater London Council is 
organizing a photography competi- 
tion with prizes of up to £1,000. 
The theme Is ” Metropolis — portrait 
a^y”, any large city being 
all livable. All who Jive, work or 
study m. die Greater London area 
. n re . SP ev T«u r it?eii years nf age 

ajre eligible to enter. There will be 
two sections, onp fur a portfolio of 
gpLyrmts, ihti othei* for individual 
1 Mof* ' informal iun and 
^ “teeined after 
30 from “Metropolis 
■ romo|wphy. Com petition J98 1 ", 


Marey was consult la B hi. Am .,- 
counterpart, Muylnidgo) 
have been inconsistent With 5?* 
tun pine truthfulness, since ft 
hmh feet <m the grointl, bur JS 
more successfully conveyed the Ii 
of n progressive dcvelaniMn't ■ 

rE™ 1 '" 1 " ,1 "' ,lid 

It should be easier t 0 imderitmJ 
he mit m e ut PlNiimp|iic«tS 
the Lartigue exhibition. HeJu 
une man wlm for o whale long [f! 
time has handled the camera S 


lie air balloon goes pop 


her long car. where children leu 
lor joy on the beaches andel«^ 
crowds flock to mce maitS* 
seems to have been created bjX 
urtisr. Lartigue is ant a repute 
It would be a strange hlsiorbjrfa 
would use Ins work as a am 
Lartigue is an egoist, whodifegf 
himself as lie points his nuu. 

A photograph of grandparent W 
comes a iilmtngraph of Lartipu'i 
own childliood ; foreign towlsio 
a beach today represent thedsofcj 
beneh uf yesterday ; Bibi in l«ii, j 
l!)2fi. is u past marriage. Thefnio 1 
image I’equirt-s connivance btnttt I 
|ibiitu]*.i-iiplii-i- ainl spectator. 

News prints 

By John Naugliton 

Photographs by Don McCullIit 
Viet nr la and Albert Museum 

Don McCullin is ,i hwrer of sud 
uiirrimmnglv b.id net's that bad 
he lived in tin- .Middle Ages ie 
would Mirely have been ewow • 
The t.iblc.mx fm.-nt in hisWM 
■in- iiiv.u i.ibiv liui i ific. In 
riu liitln- of a rinmin I't-iili ho*pa*U 
for <-x.im|<ie. a wile and babynit® 
her hii lumil fl.iillu)'. his nmpuiaiw 
limb:. In agony. In (mother ftatat, 
a yiiung. itainbmlian woman e&& 
fmt-i her busli.imi, who lias boa 
legs, fu yi-i .moflu-r, the f« e# ‘* 
fallen Nuiili Viein.nm , '>e soldier-Jis 
fnuneti by his plundered pirsW" 
efferpi : a few rrniriilg«, 
iliu-niiii ins, a w-.ilh-t cruttw^ : 
plmtngiaplis i-f Ids wire : 
children. In the modern ■ 
though. MeCnlliti piuspew, » ; 
nit“.-'aj>e laid nut ainruig the a( “ 1 
digital c)oi’k r . and perfumes. a 
minder nf the In-si tjI* tv °* h w 
faraway lunnirics of wftl j , art 
know next in nothing and ' 
less. Tin? irony h not “» B 
nr on the organizers of In f’* 0 i. 
linn. One exhibit, tor 
shutv; stime of liis Vleiiinn* pfr «- • > 
in (In 1 luiatL'xi nf the is , ”{* c Vja 
Sunthni Thin s ««*«»»»» 
iht-y appeared. Poll Mill** -a 
is a picture of n Chifrfiwn w® 
tin? legend “ Ouiie sitnply- 
tank in the world". 

The fs'rliiiiuii includes 
from all tin* ni-ijw 
phoiographL-d -Cyprus, 

Hinfra, India. ^ 0 ( 

Lreliaiiun. It also ' 

his photngr,]ii)is of ***» jXflaW ,g 


his phoingr^niis of 
ou dy publi^-iied in 
which au- just ns PJJ^prWilegeJ 
different wav : eV eninl 

children w.dihig e* 8 ®" 

meal, Bimif -rd. J 


meal. Uimif-.rd. iw® ' "w-ie KB ■ 
pie ; nr " Bradford ^ ^,-ap-jaw : 
wn mmilafr.-d in ® , d 

incident ami win -e 1978 • 

It an (.port is a bab> s P ’ - 

MtCullfi) is so ' 

that his wretched JjHfirt SD ^ 
become part of tnsr C( "[ [ 1 0 i a 
const iousT The t» 

Turkish woman ‘ Jis / n h \ r husband 
bluadstamed bodies « n£ , 
and broJber-in-Jaw ^f'Jntem^S 
helped form mast P? 0 .? £ lfd 
of that no.-ticular ^ * joe* 2* - 
familiarity of his 
oddly enough, breed c ?^_ w tngidt |t 
80« in this exhibition 
to expect, Yet the cll ®'S l 8 0 ow«rf l!?' 
of the show is more 


to expect, xei tub MW {rW 

of the show is more p^ p^- 
depressing than one “JJJjg 
dieted. FeW opt^i 

(r, could rnmniaui wj- 

for the future .of W is le*, 
be like thc iovenr 
to suppose. 0 «ly W’- ** ■ j, the ^ . 
phuoBr**y*to <K» «**.*■ “ • • 

of darkness. - 


B Stpalding V 

v * • 0 

y r 

i and Michael Andrews make r. 

I^SSSm duo at the Hayward . 
IrXr K^ vision is essen- j 
SKopeful and solid; Andrews - 
! AS a sense of anxiety and 
in If the former makes 
Ms clouds tangible, Andrews’s 
wHeures dissolve Into tlie night they 
Nnbabit- The one makes natural b^ht # 
b-uis subject : the other uses garish 
f’StScliShr, often neon, to heighten 

t unreality. ... 

[ Despite the photo-realism of ins 
1970s paintings Andrews impresses 
r us less through iiis grasp of appear- 
' ^ his ability to suggest 

underlying moods and symbols. A 
painter of psychology, lie grad 11- 
allv reveals layers of meaning, 

1 which the simplicity of his recent 
‘ work at first belies. The first paint- 
ina to greet the eye as the. visitor 
[•emerges 8 from the stairwell is ‘‘The 
Colony Room”, a scene. in n Soho 
r drinking club with Lucien Freud, 
Francis Bacon and others crowded 
into an uncertain space. Description 
: is deliberately off-hand to convey 
1 • the ragged nature of the occasion. 

But it is also in places inert and 
I Andrews himself, after tinker ing for 
five years with this painting, felt 
1 dissatisfied. He resolved from then 
i jar to avoid stodgy paint, excessive 
-. revisions and all obvious signs of 
; effort. Despite this, “The Colony 
: Room” is crucial in Andrews's 
ateer. In It he discovered a subject * 
1 which he was 10 moke peculiarly f* 
t his own: die behaviour of indivi- “ 
: ' duals within a group. 
f In his subsequent painting “ The 
I. Deer Park” wo find a party treated j, 
| .on an epic scale. Andrews quotes c , 
■ ia the background from the Iantls- 
T -cape of Veluzqyoz-'s ” Boar Hunt. **, 
k 1 while elsewhere are portraits of e 
f i Manly u Mnnrne ami Rimbaud, p 
l -and recollect inns of parly scenes 11 
Mikea from Italian cinema. But the c 
main reference is in Norman n 
- Mailer's The Deer Park, a social Ii 
-. retire focused on u Californian C 
movie community. The novel pnr* 1 
f trays drifting und buredoin, fill- c 

Roman runes 

• By John Dreyfus ! 

' David Jones : Inscriptions 1 

Anthony d’Offuy Gallery, 9 Deri 11 g 
Street, W.l. 

■pavid Jonei realized how difficult 
« could be for some people to coine 
10 grips with his “Inscriptions'', 
exhibited at Anthnny d'Offay until 
November 22. “ Even people of 
Pent perception and taste and 
appreciation \ he wrote, “ some- 
tones cannot see the point of these 
oitj of lettering which I do front 

( , time to time.” Some of the difft- 
- cullies arise from the texts of these 
inscriptions, which are often in 
Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, Latin or Greek. 
.Comprehension is harder,. too, for 
“use who do not belong, as the 
p r . IBt did, to the Roman Catholic 
t-pttreb, or who have no knowledge 
■ the artist or his life. Nlcolcte 
"tay explains in her introduction 
jMne exhibition catalogue (18pp. 

■ 5" «ight plates, £1.50) that many 
• ,1 "I s * l 'C9uentIy repeated tuxls 
wntained for him “ not only staie- 
fc Ir n *2. 0 f the fundamental truth of. 

‘ Christian faith, but his sense 
1 K-.. reve ’ i -tiQn working throughout 
i JsJflfy and of ail human activity 
1 tS! PAffleplkm interpenetrated with 
,Wght”. Mrs Gray provides 
! J^tetipns of the inscriptions in 
; ™* wtalogue entries. 

■ declares that David Jones 

i„ rer learnt lettering, and this is 
Cl™* fense true; but as Douglas 
■werdon Minted out eight years 
- . Jtu . introduction to the 

Jone^ J-eepue exhibition of 

helped Eric Gill, 
in Priced os an assistant 

• such as the war 
SSpflrtfll. »h the chanel nf New 



“ Stud); of a head for a group of 
the exhibition 

filled and unfulfilled desire, and 
Andrews conveys its sense of dis- 
location by use of distortion and in- 


complete statement: figures merge 
into nothingness; a balcony seems 
to flont in space. The whole paint- 


ing is composed of fragments and 
editorial cuts. 

Andrews bus always been inter- 
ested iti behaviour. As a student* he 
painted the picture of a man falling 
over exhibited here, fascinated 
even then 'by the human desire to 
maintain equilibrium and conceal 
hurt. Studying under William 
Coldstream at the Slade, be was 
taught nu exact, objective recording 
of form which whs inimical to his 


figures No 4" (1967), an oil from 
reviewed here. 

interest in states of mind and which 
he later rejected: “Over to Diony- 
sos ” he noted at the time, reflecting 
on both his art and life. 

Perhaps one factor thnt has pre- 
vented him from pursuing a con- 
sistent personal style is his 
responsiveness to period ninnd. T11 
ihc 1950-. he hinted at his. -.yinpaLhy 
with uiiti-ctitablishmeut anger in 
“ Against the People ”, a beach scene 
dominated by a largo Figure in a 
enn volitional suit, stiff ami uncom- 
fortable iu the relaxed setting, 
ImpliciLy under threat — ns Lawrence 
Gowlng in his catalogue introduction 
suggests. In the 1960s he openly 
embraced period 'cults, lie based n 


series of paintings on magazine illus- { 
trations and photographs of pop 
stars, and his reading of Alan Wiitts. j 
R. D. Laing and Kierkegaard 
directed him towards the idea that 1 
the ego could be symbolized by the 1 
balloon, at times buoyant, at others j 
empty and flat. At the Hayward the 
balloon floats over deserted land- 
scape, is engulfed in a city of sky- 
scrapers and neon lights, reappears 
hanging like n spectre at night over 
Watcrloo Bridge, and elsewhere 
casts its shadows on a bench. 

A marked change of style accom- 
panies the appearance of this 
balloon. Andrews adopted the spray- 
gun to convey an airy sensation, 
and it lias continued to play on 
important role in all his subsequent 
•work. It deposits paint cm the nape 
of the canvas like a soft bloom and 
contributes to the impersonal, almost 
disquieting ease of his recent paint- 
ings, which are now based almost 
entirely on photographs. Gone is the 
playful teasing with uppcarauce for 
slightly macabre effect. Now, we 

f llde at ease through his work 
ike his tropical fish which, with 
their brilliant uniforms and roles 
as prey or predators, continue Ins 
interest in behavioural patterns. If 
in Ills latest series, tlie limiters, dem- 
and Scottish scenery remind one of 
Lnndscer, these paintings linve nn 
electrical apprehension of the 
psychology of the hunt. Tt is this 
that makes tlie supvisingly old- 
fashioned subject modern. 

Andrews's close dependence on 
photographs is in some ways re- 
grettable. It causes a reduction nf 
three-dimensionality to planar l 
1 recession, of texture 10 tone, and 
' it diffuses interest because of the 
1 even focus. The watercolour studies 
made from direct observation often 
1- have an edge over the finished 
1- acrylics, being more alert to chance 
s nnd to the subtle nuances of tlie 
u medium. If Andrews is a. lim'ilv 
y original watcicnlmnisl, his small 
n works, throughout 1 the show, cuLch 
0 or* a further side to Ills, chai-actor, 
a These can be tender and informal, 
1- qualities su-ikinglv absent from his 
(, large scale record of Ids family in n 
o Norwich garden. He re, though com- 
11 positionally integrated, each mom- 
y lier of tne family is shown in 
n chilling existential isolation. 


Oxford 

University Press 

The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary 
of Music 

Michael Kennedy 

Here la a new edition of this moat 
comprehensive ol concise music 
reference books. The dictionary 
has been entirely rewritten , nol 
only to take account of recent 
research in familiar areas ol music 
history, but also to give full 
coverage to the development oi 
music in the twentieth qenlury and 
to reflect the growing Interests in 
ethnoniuslcology and In Ihe music 
of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. Third edition 
£9.50 Oxford Paperbacks £4.50 

The Art and 
Architecture of 
Turkey 

Edited by Ekrem Akurgat 

This beautifully Illustrated book 
presents a comprehensive survey 
of the arts and architecture of 
Anatolia and that area of lhe world 
that constitutes modern European 
Turkey. It includes chapters on lhe 
early civilizations of Anatolia, the 
magnificent Byzantine art and 
architecture of Istanbul , Turkish 
1 metalwork, and miniature 
: painting. Illustrated £36 


lines. The style »f lettering evolved 
by- David Jones, though, wus totally 
different from Gill’s. 

A surprising feature of tl*e 
originals of his inscriptions now on 
show is what they reveal about m® 
technique and his character. Tne 
artist used to send out photographs 
of some of his inscriptions at 
Christmas, and others have been 
reproduced as bnok-jacketa or 
Illustrations. Examination of the 
originals reveals the laborious tech- 
niques he used to produce work 
which appears at first glance to 
have been executed quickly in spon- 
taneous reaction to phrases. 

Impressions of speedy concep- 
tion and execution are strengthened 
hy the lack of any rigid pattern In 
the direction of line and by the 
frequent variations io six® an “ 
Style of lettering, as wail as 
the apparently' fanciful Use. of 
colour. But although four or 


1I10 inscriptions nn show wore 
in fact done quite quickly with a 
brush, the majority were mudo with 
great deliberation over a white 
background thut had been specially 
prepared with wax crayon or wash 
(or both), and given a broken tex- 
ture. Many of the loiters show 
signs of having been almost incised 
Into the paper by repeated pencil- 
lings or by scratching with a blank 
point. Tn One of the Inscriptions 
there are glints of colour which 
have been carefully placed tn simu- 
late the effect of light catching the 
edge of V-cut letters. 

Close inspection of the originals 
conveys a feeling of tenseness, 
anxiety and depression which I had 
nqt felt when studying reproduc- 
tions of David Jones’s inscriptions. 
Though they are often superfically 
puzzling, detailed examination re- 
veals, their complex artistic ana 
personal Interest. 


Supporters 

By Andrew Hislop 


Ritzy 

_ _ ■■-ULLJga it all back. /But you really need to 

belong to the crowd that flits from 

By Sa ra Selwood 

Glynn Boyd Art. . Lcnd.» SB 

New York \ significance of die majority of 

. Francis Kyle Gallery . . •• works in ibis exhibition. If, on the 

~ H i"* other hand, you tend not to find 

. _ Partc—New York”. Js a ip your pockets sachets of sugar 
” Londpn^arlo-New ■ J ;a!r , from the PI**a Hotel. New York, 

couturiers tag, an df , . giynu ^ torn-off tickets -trom tlie Musde de 
of elegance >* »ggj /I’Homme or packets of 7 O’clock 

Boyd «■*£ “iX. 1 . he has drawn ‘blades,, works Jike. "Amongst my 


Mean Streaks 
Bush Theatre 

" Everyone needs support, there’s 
enough humour in the world as It 
is” says Lawrence Watt in Hull 
Truck’s production of this new play 
by Alan Williams. Williams gives 
us four pathetic characters ini on 
out-of-season Morecamba holiday 
chalet— a failed conman, Norman 
Usher, and his resentful wife, 
Phoebe; Norman's mentally retarded 
kid brother, Frank, and Frank s 
“ friend " Lawrence. 

All of them lack emotional or 
material means of support. Norman 
has to pay for Frank, but deprives 
, him of the support of Lawrence, 
whom he kicks out of rids Chalet 
of Usher, even though his mum s 
lover Is in spiritual contact with 
Edgar Allan Poe. Phoebe refuses to 1 
comfort the departing Lawrence 
but gives him a ljttle money. Law- 
rence, despite his moods, qffers 
Frank love and understanding but 
Frank also wants possessions.- To 
Frank’s question ** You’re a clever 
bloke, why haven’t you got any 
money ? ”, Lawrence 1 c^n only reply 
that he Is not a materialist. Frank 
suffers further loss because the 
Borrowers ", steal days of. Ms life 
from hia pocket even when he has 
his hand »h it. . Phoebe and 
Norman can't st^nd each other most 
of the time. 1 


The Holy War 

John Bunyan 

Edited fry Roger Sharrock 
and James F. Forrest 

The Holy War, nn ambitious wotk 
wllh great no rr alive power, bus 
beerf neglected by scholars and 
there are few modern editions: 

This critical text is based on Ihe 
first edition ol 1G82, nnd the editors 
provides full critical and historical 
introduction and notes. £25 

Oxford English Taxis 

This is the Word 
of Ihe Lord 

Year A -The Year of 
Matthew 

Edited by 
Robin Duckworth 

Catholics, many Anglican 
provinces, and a large number of 
Protestant bodies all unite in using 
the three-year leclionary based on 
the first three gospels. This is the 
Word ol the Lard, compiled by an 
ecumenical team of experts, 
provides a commentary on this 
leclionary In three volumes; the 
present one covers Year A. It glvea 
the historical background to the 
readings, clarifies phrases and 
Ideas from the Scriptures, and ' 
Includes general aids to Bible 
study such as maps and lime- 
charts. Paper covers £2.50 .. 
Bible Reading Fellowship 

I . 

New Oxford 
' Paperbacks 

' An Autobiography 
r Leonard Woolf £5.95 
[ Volume 2: 191 1-1969 
i A Nursery In Ihe Nineties 
\ Eleanor Farjeon £3.95 
i The Wood beyond the World 

1 William Morrla £2.95 . 


missions), I»|fl« s . favourite cUie«. .tastefulness of .the compositions : the 
associates with his tavourue c red Parls mBp * nd tin of Sardines 

His images are evocative, ^thOUHn ^ j- hu n e wrapped in ..equally red 

lW . ..i, ,.L«> a pin mIa Cironela 


The four are not without humour. 
There are individual moments of 
strength and sonic pertinently 
underplayed phatlc exchanges, but 


Ills images A- If fbr.-d-f *««« wrappao m ..equajiy reu 

only for the . J? ‘manoged to sup- paper, set bff,Jjy . a single fuchsia 

instance, you have man geo g nd placed ilqvfngly on a red and 

Dress tne memory, mat „ ra -white chequered cloth. _ But beyond 


(perhaps because of the play's par- 
tial origins In improvisation by the 
company) the result is a collection 
of character . exercises; all excel-. 
\ lently performed : by the .cast but, 
Jacking a controlled momentum: - ■ 


Concepts and Categories 
Philosophical Eetaye 
Isaiah Berlin £2:85 

The Tibetan Book ol the Dead 

W. Y. Evans-Went* £2.50 
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Uneasy beads 

By Julie Hankey 


Richard II and Richard IQ 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
S t ratio rd-upon- Avon 


‘-“j uhs uiHue ms 

focus the growth of a new and even- 
tually emu-chic world on the decay- 
ing body of the medieval hieratic 
order. The opening scenes of In's 
Richard U are stiff with iconic and 
heraldic ornament. The steeply 
raked back wall of the first scene 
Is carved with huge emblems of the 
Christian Ring of Kings and his 
saints, enfolding the temporal king 
and his bishops, and in front of each 

K^H M ri d l i e r B [ shop , 01 Carlisle, 
Richard II and John of Gaunt. For 
the tournament scene the wall tilts 
hack, its descending top becoming 
a horizon over which, at the back 
of the stage, rises the sun of Richard 
L ; !?£* S? lden ““'one. accompanied 
by the deep reds and blues of his 
royal standards. Immediately after 
Boliligbrokc s usurpation the 
moment is paralleled by a hare- 
j£? d * d R,ch ,?, rd 1,1 Q white robe 
rising moonhke over a darkened 
horizon among a scattering of i 
«™d by monks. In the I 
i5L« act £ icl ? ards Priestly image- | 
of W " y “ " ,e rea,is "‘ j 


” Howard plays Richard II as essen- 
tially weak-minded. From a distance 
he looks the image of authority, but 
downstage Ins head moves iicrvily, 
*, I1S sL u,,c . e falling suspiciously on 
Bolingbrokc. When Gaunt suggests 
that a king may shorten life but 
not lend a morrow” ho seems per- 
sonally n ["fronted. Later his cool in- 
* JoJence to York and Gaunt turns 
t into a sudden Kunrum at one 
, moment, «nd then, as suddenly, 
s Swes wyr to moved recollection 

- If! . -Y orlc * 1ad , always loved him. 

- and vulnerable as king, he 
becomes, in Howard's in tiYprein- 
Mnn, empty and stuck mice his nutli- 
tioned ■wto'Miy to be qiics- 

Reviewing Frank Benson in the 
pa -i t C. E. Montague des- 

mbed Richard as " the capable and 
faithful artist in the same skin as 
the incapable and faithless King”. 
Montague recognized in Richard's 
poetic speeches a tendency to see 
his misfortunes as so many stories 
with which to send hi s * hearers I 
wecrlng to their hods ”, the mark i 

"ir .o P erfe f J a / llsi wl »0 m^t be j 

rhl~in 10 f - CtS ■ ■ ‘ t!, an to ! 
I himself] as stirred by facts” i 

£Si ar 2iJ I, -*Ii nt ?s ua snys * runs to * 

meet his indignities “os n mail 
ntiRht go to his donr to see a sun- j 
set or a storm” Directly and In- 1 

y F t ,IS view has influenced !’ 
most performances in the role since, /' 

A ft"""* . cut ? his own J 


' scuttled efficiently round tile since, 
? tli is one is uncomfortable, liable to 
t stumble, nften m puin. His conquest 
. of Lady Anne In spite of his grnss- 
! H®ss Is deeply shocking to him. Ho 
I speaks his soliloquy after she cues 
quietly, and in real disbelief His 
memorable moments are less (lie 
witty verbal anas than, for exniuplu, 
t, o. *upk of horror lie gives his 
shrivelled hand when lie offers It to 
Buckingham to pledge his promise 

rfi-«l e i wld °i m . “oniford. In the 
silent interval left by the culling of 
die scrivener s scene while Bucking- 
ham . talks to i h e citizens? he 
EB * straight walk with slo '* 
iigniii/Ld Loncenirniion, a nor- 
forniuiice he repeats at his corona- 

t »iH. S kv is R,cl,or d , s preoccupation 
)> v r his grotesque body grows, so 

juyseir , fie eyes linn with r*nl 
suspicion. His mother's curse leaves 

linJ 30 shatte . red that he plays °tlfe 
next scene with Elizabeth in earn- 
f st I 0s though ho might really find 
in her a new mother. From hei on 
he is on the edge of madness J 


Euro awaydays 


By Kate Flint 

Caught on a Train 
BBC TV 

“It’s strange ", renin rks n character 
in Stephen Poliakoff's new tele- 
vision play, “ how one talks to 
somoouo else when one meets them 
on u train." Slip's nut alone in self- 
con sen m.sly tif feting rhis Imlf. 

apologetic cxpliiimthiii for confes- 
sional garrulity. The entire pluv is 
based oil the convention that, clur- 
Iug a lengthy train journey, n 
carriage s occupants inevitably 
start to play conversational power 
gnmes with one another. Between 

i ! ? . an 5 Vien,1 , a ’ 1,10 Protagonists 
ai e, indeed, caught. 


of . Poliakoff's crii* 

f 1 i ,l , ,n B’S irunaportS M 

lion l i nisi end ■ »!? If i(i 


ui, I in ess tu grey 

as sfEfcjwg 

uarsncS-SS 

''I"* y«uth, then &T*14 
background of flasldw 
mid supportively groviiW 
I oter himself. The 
iPin.ro of his relatioMM 
Messncr is quicklv =3^“^ 
had nnt been f 0 ? 
imi.it, ho would neverLS 
over sleeiiinn.hsn 


s *i r red by the outward 
,0 *» t0 special satis- 


There we see the new King Henry, 
practical in spectacles and scarf, 

1 “tofe a i^ reat f° Dt , ai,d si «»n« at 

a table littered with pens and 

- KfiZ"** Th , a . old stained-glass 

persed. And in Richard ;// niaht 
f!a Ses i in> *he sloping floor and ceil- 
K p 5 nted hlack and almost every- 
body dressed In .black and silver Tim 
standards arouow more like totmnJ 
spiky animals hoads cut out in thin 
silver moral. A ureat i,„ “» 

doniliiaies *Jie firsr part of the pluv 

rh/ tmi?c J l 'A eS , i llk ° a ? ap huiiciu oil 

tunics of the courtiers. 

» XH ,Mn , l!l ® short-hand of I-nnah^ 
bn Hunt designs the acting conceit - 
tiaies on deiaijc-cl studies of morial 

Richards, though vorv dirfi'i'a-nr n .... 
stricken men vcrSSe i , u 2 l[' fl -' e 

SoHnKke becomes. 

Jf 5m° r ,r fl"? ,ro H hled - 

isffi — Mis 

ft ii- t-!2 0rl ° 1 I V ap ia explicit, but 


c a :,i " jri'uni snns- 

f act ion in Hie expressfon of it. Iio 

nn«iff S 1 , v ? cal 'Modulations tlmt 
might make » moving to himself 

fhrm.o'E 1 *5 ld '“stoad flings himself 
lliroug i the words in distraction. 
His habituai expression is of a man 
unhinged, and he shouts his way 

frn, « nf y the deposition 

scene. Otherwise the note most 
froquentiy struck in the scene is 
petulance. David Suchet's plain, 
spoken Bolingbrake provides a 
toonterpolnt to Hbu/hrJ? eiaboratS 

f ' ,l,,d c l i! ! irr,, »'c 'fiat it 

* r.fii l” s of a ■‘«mi 

' ' ’ ,VI ' L ‘ . Middciilv iMSsiiiii- 

JS’i V||l l , ". , a few lines of tJio end 

tVSy ln “ S ■*'« .. 

x,tf; 

a grad unify deepening disgust huth 
him M s: °" d S 

Sarnin. wft-a 

lln . cas y. so that when ot Inst 

"BufPsm m7qo M f acb ? th i i , kfl >*"•» 

“a 


i- i, Tt is f. 'leading which, apart from 
i- fej “jSJS, 11 soxuallty, would have 
i i. v in U ' i K ^, d . actors before 
» l'I ,i, S d . u 7’ ^his is no Mr Punch 
1 p l ur seif'lmting Richard 

1 fll n.H 1C i tradition. Using all 
the outdated grimaces Ilnwm-.i 

: SF£A^-S3 

SsWOisSsS 

nioir, m ,t Id i” ‘ 1 fE ° panic„| m -| y 

The Royal Slwkespcarc Company has 

an«!o , , l,a,ll,CCd h " l ' ,nns fop ltil »ext 

Petal WITT"’. A ,,eW W( "' k 
L 1 ?!? <M ««» fffly, opens 
» Hid Aldwycli on January |j 

d rccivd by Mike Ockre.it. The cut 
includes Eileen Atkins, Louise 1 
Jameson, Billie Whilelaw and Anton 1 
Rodgors. Passion /»/„„ w jjj „ , 

repertory with Yi moandthlpau. 1 
£ w ; ,(l Nlb ai Erdman’s The \ 

w C , ( transfer ring f rnni t i,_ 

SS5 ! 


l Th . e spectator is In enforced com- 
* H? UMlon with a multi-national crew, 
f Two nro . English — an arrogant 
young publishing executive and a 
bouncy, con Firmed train vnyaner, 

a nS? P,urc ii mos n, . ,d f Jwr °P c 0,1 Tim 

a Dolltns a Day ut his finger lips. A 
disgruntled American blonde, a 
I iiernian business iiiim obsessed with 
■ ? 1 ? ney ' status ami his pocket cuicu- 
i lutor, and the imperious, neurotic 

I nimv B i CM 2P r c ? ni ** lulu 1,10 c«m- 
b W„A *-clic or pre-war Vienna, 
she fusses over her seat und her 
Jm? c °f breado 1 ! chicken’s lugs 
i and reminisces, given ihc chance, 
about faded glories, l'urnierly ihu 
dining car liousted sturgeon mid 
salmun ; now, us she lienionst rates 

fm-i nil scceeclilng 

aI l « artificial, the tulde tons 
d ?” SCl °tcii. All the passengers 
me, to some extent, stereotypes • 
simultaneously a weakness nf ihii 
Play and u inn nife station of tho 
travel lei* s tendency tn ruieguri/a 
ovIiSnce. 0,1 t!,U ,,usii4 uf hi' media t u 

I'lilidkoffs thi-iiirs •.(•It (..hi toss 
doiiilnmue, cruelly- pivot on tho 
th velopiiitf i-elui Ion. ship between tho 

niisiticrai. Ihu denimiiiing iiimiiI. 
ftneo and husilisk stare whirli I'euuy 
Ash cruft brings to her rile eS 
li£ the play’s iNiilercorrrnV o! 
K"rSJh P J 8 into n i 

n rnl I dtlsh Ullt Of lilt* Hoill , 

m.n"! " Rla,, ' MI botiksliill fur her 
niagazines, , m d ,?.. r . 

ClL« ra °li C ,,,l,i, r ,K l " ll "' Ei unk f m i 
uperu ilunse fo,- riiniier. 

tho refilled strains of Her Jtnsen- ! 
jwurtwr socm u dullberate riiliiv?! 
oasis, placed nnt just against thw 

tratakSf 11 uldo '“ilesstuiHa of iho ] 

f™ 1 " journey (with its arconinal v- r 

wMcFtlf 0 A ° * 

s 

more than the concrete anonymity 


trousersT Y. ^ onlv Jl *' ■ 

Jndy herself 

the necessary identifiartmh 
ease him sl, 0 delift ^ 
to draw the parallels betM 
which have been spurut ikni 

,h - 1 p<‘w.. Boih’insis 

and while I-niu Messncr wS 
. 11 * B . member of a nwriia 
tlnei species", she points oath 
m y " u,1Rcr cumpanioo did 5 
**'* *”»*** 

lu? suys, • u biandy nssault com 1 ,' 
We. ton, are faced during the pis 
''ith too many obstacles, too mu 
query nuts of the ugliness and 
Jessiiess of modem Euruoi 
siu-Jeiy. I'uliuknff’s pesdmlfl b 
j-iih : like the snap Judgm«iuW' 
oy (us casual railway ec count tn 


Ihe Television ITay aniCitta- 
pnrurv Society " will lie 
"J one -day seminar rfiiitei bj 

Mrlv.vn Bi.igg nt Golds mlihf C» 

li'Ke, Loiidnu, mi November 20.fr 
discussion will foem on the role 
ul lolevisinu drama, iln relnilo»Up 
*« CMrreni issues and farms d D 
oliielul censorship. Four sesti* 
*‘n* planned: a paper by Tiwr 
hriffitlis ; Mult* moms hy playw^?' 


■ * ■ MHii-im'ins iiyjinyiis 1 ," 1 

mnl producer* (David fiflre. Wit 
Welland. Verily Lambert ix 
Reiiith Trodil) on problems 
Jvred In the crest i vo protttW 
iHW'lvedj u discussion of "rap*- 
Mhillty mid accountability’ In l*» 
Non in comniisftjoned work} im‘ 
mi mm dry uf the day's event* i] 
Jonuihan Himbleby- Thera h *J 
riiiini left fur group bookmn, M 
imllvlduul inquiries should J* 
addre>scd m the orw nh«f ',.**?■ 
Jones, Gold milt (is 1 College, W 1 
sham Way, Now Cross, M5uP 


Christian Attitudes j 
[to Homosexuality’ ; 

i viivabeih Moh'erly in her re- 
» .S ,r ' c p e ‘ iei - Coleman's Christum i 
-new o Homosexuality (Ocio- 1 

m" Ui^ntisFied will. , 

i 

iSL '“h. psycliokigical evidence 
wri,e ' wni? \< seen as both varied 
M 8 '?Mic,usive, and this hardly ] 

,nd !S 0I S Adequate basis for a 
i sug8®s*® . (.hjiivop in the Christian 

’‘SSiaSon o£ 8 homosexual be- 

h i°S’’ p ‘‘ iiT. 0 n Ba a?«iiiS«?fi«S Virginia W oolf 

'■ ^ * continuation of the fftdgomd 
cViinarory position of Christ- 

merit of Peter Coleman’s 
hMk that he provides a social and 
, historical context for the PDiTinic- 
mrv references iliut thu Bible 
males w homosexuality and thus 
draws attention to die linnwnons of 
ffvadaus writers’ understanding. 

Iris tragic that so many people 
jLm not to realize that homo- 
sexuality manifests itself in diverse 
. ways in different sociol nod his- 
torical conditions. Ono cannot talk 

of ihe Sodoin story, which is about 
male homosexual rape— clearly no 
one wants to defend rape as u way 
of life. Neither Coleman noi 
Moberly makes this mistake,, but 
they do not enguge at all sausEnc- 
lorily with current manifestations 

rt lolscxualiiy. Why i> the 
Church so little interested '« the 
fruits of love, caring, tcnderjiefts, 
emotional and spiritual growth in 
• ibe case of homosexual relntion- 
ohins based on equality and mutual 
respect? Neither Coleman nor 
Moberly weighs at all seriously the 
evidence that homosexual Christians 
could produce front their own per- 
' tonal experience. Is the Church 
waiting till its grasp of human 
i psychology is complete mid absolute 
Before It Is prepared to make any 
' concession in empirical facts ? 

DAVID 11 LA MIKES. 

136 Wellington Ruud, Manchester 
MI4 GAR. 

Sir,— Elizabeth Mobcrly’s review 
of Peier Coleman's book on homo- 
. sexuality (October 31) astonished 
me. She denies that the early 
Freudians* cotegnrizniinn of homo- 
sexuality as “a slate of incomplete 
devclopiueiit” has been superseded. 

Has sne not read rlio most recent 
audios published hy the Kinsey 
leant. Dr ClnuTntrn Wolff’s . «i- 
loniolkp, the late Dr Wain wright 
. Churchill’s Homosexual /le/wplour 
Amon^ Mules or Dr Goorge Wein- 
berg’s Society ami the Healthy 
Homosexual ? 

She speaks of “ the uncertainty 
.■ of treatment procedures " and " the 
reluctance of homosexuals to seek 
treatment”. If the Wolfendon 
Committee were correct in their 
(1957) conclusion that “ the evi- 


dence put before us lias not estab- 
lished to our satisfaction the pro- 
position ill nt homosexuality is a 
disease", what is there to “treat” 
in Imnidscxuality per sc? 

Nut only Guv Liberntionists, but 
also must' middle-of-tlie-rond sexo- 
logists and social scientists will 
sorely deplore the superficiality 
and obscurantism displayed by your 
reviewer. 

ANTONY GREY. 

90 Uplands Road, London 
N8 «JNJ. 

Leonard and 


nmc ih-.it she was hearing voices. 
He continues: “She was also, l am 
sure, deeply oppressed by the idea 
that if she did go completely mad 
Leonard, under war conditions, 
would find it very difficult to 
engage nurses to look after her." If 
he is right, where did she get the 
idea that she would be ail expen- 
sive burden mi Leonard unless 
from Lennart! himself ? 

Mr Lehmann may "distinctly 
remember " how upset Leonard was 
after Virginia disappeared. Does 
ibis necessarily imply anguish and 
grief or possibly simply stress ? 

As for the fact th.it Leonard did 
not specif iVdifji ask her io remove 


rM 


■ LA'iM t \ ' 


Women o£ the Republic 

Intellect and Ideology fn 
Revolutionary America 
'yf !»/ Hnda K.Kerbcc 

Jwtbing reading for anyone Inter- 
r ted fn 0flc of (he most viral Issues 
of our own day, . . . Jn undciscorfng 
the atnbfyalcnt relatiorahiD bet uiJL. . - 

made adfctfngiiiihed cSSJT * 

our Understanding of the An^,^ 
RjCTOluttan as a continuing, never com- 
pleted, movement for equality” 
—Richard B. Morris, Columbia University 
3Spfoz > 50 P^ £'*7S dub, 


In English Vftys 

Je Mov-ement of Societies and the 
Ihinsfcial of English Local Law and 
ustom lo Massachusetts Bay In the 
Seventeenth Century 

by David Qayson Allen 

toMd Grayson Allen stows how Massa- 

3S«5S£Sa* 

a K*°*39o» < iCi+lj ' ■ 





'« %> • j i ^ • » ■“ 


ft^guay under Stroessncr 

byftulH. Lewis 

P f ro ^ dc « « With a political 
b ??u Phy ° f lhtI P»«hfc« of ftraguay 
which is rich in historical background^ 

?A? Ccd °' j| Tills Is the hist 
imox-Wf#.. An n 

Byzantium for Rome 

^^m 0t ‘ k ' llnUmhtnlm 

• by Richard ftake 

• fauw on tbc political 

$5 ° f i *1 highly meS 

fotelltfifuabTn 

BenctfStiS 8 ? 0110 i>atod - 7hc <s* 

^ a + ^rf, /;j»j 


Nwfn Rspncjii 1 

The Danish Revolution 

ThcUft and the Snuggle IbrflWtf ■- 1 
during the Chil War 

ty Ewmrit BwJI.iteu 

• 'I am cor.vfm.cd that M 
Wrliten ilie dvffnjtlve httoty 
Spanish Ci-. d 1Yrr in lu ebb ,u 

Jopjiy, mi, and terrible eveou. So one 
“bet (him) wdl ever consult tanvty 
witness y> much at fhir harw, 
Whl try to rqiUcr fr.'-- Bertram D» 
Wolfe, author of T fan Yt» M tit i 
Ktuhtikn 

*a«'J i^Jc Aiwer 

The University of 
North Carolina Press , 

fort Office Box ?a id Chapel II'H : 

Expert Reprexrrfiatl vc 
'JFamadantk; Book Service limited— 
Pcficr and Shilons 

24 Red I Jon Street • : 1 

LoihIjii wic England 


Sir, — John Lolimann (Letters, 
November 7) feels compelled to 
protest " vehemently " about the 
liiiiucndaes against Leonard Woolf 
in my review of Virginia Woolf’s 
letters. An innuendo suggests an 
underlying charge of guilt which 
Mr Lehmann himself refrains from 
spelling out. Hnw can I make a 
specific charge when all the facts 
are not' available to us? What I 
have tried to suggest is my own 
unease at the Bloomsbury cult and 
ask that if we are going to have 
this microscopic attention to 
minutiae, let us apply some 
rigorous scepticism to n mythology 
supported by adoring acolytes. 

But let me make myself even 
clearer: the burden of my review 
was an attempt to question the wide- 
spread belief ilint Leonard was a 
devoted husband. Indeed I go 
further: is it possible, I have sug- 
gested, that Leonard Woolf's treat- 
ment of Virginia could actually 
have hastened her death? 

In a long review Mr Lehmann 
seems most incensed by the section 
in which he might have been In- 
volved. He tells us that on March 
14 1941. he and Leonard and Vir- 
ginia had lunch together. Leonard 
revealed that Virginia had just 
finished n novel (later to be called 
/Icfii'ccn the Acts), whereupon Vir- 
gin in was thrown into agitation nitu 
her hands begun in shake. Leonard 
hastened t« say that it wns uiw 
of the most impressive nnd beauti- 
ful tilings she Itnd written . It was 
i hun decided that Mr Lehmann 
should arbitrate ns to whether It 
should bu published or not. Who 
made this .Miggostion ? mi 
L ehmann read the novel and asrecd 
ihut it was worthy of pnbncation. 
lie subsequently received a letter 
from Virginia declaring that it 
should not be published and In the 
envoinpe wits a nolo front Leonard 
asking Mr Ulimaiin to nct l» ts «' 
adding tlmt Virginia was on the 
verge of breakdown. Surely a 
milled front of encouragement 
from both Leonard and Mr 
Left maun would have done more to 
prevent her breakdown than Mr 
Lehmann’s vatu face? 

Mr Lehmann contends that, * 
have not referred to Virginias 
admission to Vanessa in her suicide 


lIic passages about the disgusting 
Jew from The Years, what does that 
prove ? Mr Lehmann himself, as 
well as a number of other people, 
has told me that Virginia often 
made amlsemitic remarks in 
Leonard’s presence. If he had 
endured these taunts in_ silence, 
wits he now going to humiliate him- 
self furthei by asking her to remove 
the offensive passages ? Surely Mr 
Lehmann cannot believe that 
Leonard listened to her jibes 
unmoved when lie was feeling so 
passionately about the plight of the 
Jews in Germany. Mr Lehmann 
casts himself in the role of the 
saviour of the Woolfs when he took 
over the Hogarth Press, although 
he admits that he had his "differ- 
ences " with Leonard — “ often 

rather violent". But he makes no 
reference to allusions Virginia 
ntnkcs about him in her letters 
concerning his long, tedious quarrel 
with Stephen Spender, her distaste 
at being harangued to contribute to 
New Writing, or a passage such 8S 
tho following: 

I think John’s story utterly 
absurd. Poor old Leonard had 
been most careful to tell him not 
to come aftor four : had waited 
In all day; and left all instruc- 
tions in writing with Mrs Nicltolls. 


plains . . . however, Leonard js , 
writing to you himself. All I did 
was tu repeat my orders. But he’s 
ns touchy as a very old spinster 
whose one evening dress has a 
hole in the behind. It was the 
way he behaved before. We 
hoped, and he declared, that life 
had taught him better. God knows 
how. he’ll settle duwii, if he's still 
so itchy. (To Vnues.su, June 25, 
1938.) 

Nor dues Mr Lehmann quote from 
another letter to Vnnessa, dated 
October 8, 1938: "Ac present, John 
is more worry than help; incessant 
questions, etc ”. 

Finally, Mr Lehmann asserts that 
nothing will make him alter his 
“conviction " that “one of the cen- 
tral concerns of his [Leonard's] life 
was the well-being of his wife, Vir- 
ginia'’. Is he a soi-tlisam authority 
nit the Woolfs’ marriage? This, after 
all, is Mr Lehmann's opinion, 
whether he calls It " conviction ’’ or 
anything else. He totally ignores 
. other elements in my review such 
as my "opinion” or “conviction”, 
and that of Susan Kenney, rhat 
Leonard was a whited sepulchre, 
that he was indeed remiss in not 
ensuring that Virginia had adequate 
medical attention, especially in en- 
trusting her to a general practi- 
tioner m this last crucial stage in 
her life. And why did he see her 
suicide as the "inevitable" end to 
their life together ? 

PHYLLIS GROSSKURTH. 

153 Park West, Kendal Street, 
London W2. 

The Harvard Guide 
to American Writing 


John then rings up at G.30 and 
makes no apology— in fact com- 


Sir, — Dnttlel Hoff matt, in his letter 
defending his Harvard Guide to 
Contemporary American Writing, 
grants me many foolish opinions. If 
your readers are interested, let them 
compare what I said (September 5) 
with what lie says I said (October 

Doubtless some of Professor 
Hoffman’s mistakes ore honest mis- 
readings. But when he thonks me 
for “ catching some slips that 
escaped proofreading", he Js disin- 


genuous. As other reviewers have 
noted, his hook is full of egregious 
errors. It is not a mo tier of proof- 
reading to confuse Apnlliiuiirc with 
Mallarni£, to confuse Hound’s 
daughter with his mistress, or to 
assert that Prank O’liarn was «n Art 
News editor. 

Later Jn his letter, Professor 
Hoffman asks if ii was nmdesiy 
which kept nie from listing my own 
name in niy review- .1 confess that 
it was not modesty hut policy. But 
when I require lessons in modesty, 

I shall not go to Professor Hoffman, 
who ns Editor Hoffman assigns one- 
third of his book to Critic Hoffman, 
who in his criticism makes reference 
to Poet Hoffman as " A Major 
Poet ", 

DONALD HALL. 

Engle Pond Farm, Danbury, New 
Hampshire 03230. 

Wyndliam Lewis 

Sir, — Apologies are due to 
Jeffrey Myers. Since reviewing 
The Enemy (October 31) I have dis- 
covered that he was correct in des- 
cribing Dominic Bevan Wyndliam 
Lewis as the original “ Beach- 
comber ” ; he wrote a column under 
this name in the Daily Express m 
the early 1920s. It was later taken 
over and continued for many years 
by J. B. Morton, while D. B. 
Wyndliam Lewis wrote in the iVeius 

6 Emscotc Road, Warwick CV34 
4PP. 

Sir, — After reading the discus- 
sion on Wyndliam Lewis in your 
Issue of October 31, I should like 
to add the comment that he lacked 
n sense of humour. lu 1928 when 
l was running the FnnfroUco Press 
i and editing The London Aphvaatta, 
, A. L. Morton called, in- He was 
r going the rounds in search ot 
i advertisements for Blast— or was it 
) The Enemy ? I promptly said I 
r would take n page and typed out n 
brief account of our alms with 
r several satirical digs nt Lewis. As 
I expected, the advertisement did 

e not appear. 

it JACK LINDSAY, 

i- Castle Hedingham, Essex. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Author, Author 





Readers are invited to identify c 
Ine sources of the three quotations 
which follow and to send us the j 
answers so that they reach- this 
office not later than Friday, Dec- 
ojober 5. A prize of £10 is offered 
for the first correct set of answers 1 
t0 he opened, or failing that tho 1 
most nearly correct — in which case 
respired guesswork will also be 
la Wn into consideration. 

Entries should be addressed to 
q Editor j The Times Literary 

“Upplentent, PO Box 7, New Printing 
{louse Square. Gray’s Inn Road. 
J*>nOon WC1X 8EZ, and marked 
Author, Author ” on. the envelope, 
‘ne solution and result will appear 
n Mjr issue of Decemhcr 12. 

Competition No 45 
f “ Take care of 'him. He bites.” 

rfn k* l * n S Is immortal j those that 
™ “ , ® of it do seldom or never 
recover, 

?. - a festive occasion you are 
hfioif.’ for B forfeit, to pretend to 
vn.7 , na * E° in B down on all fours, 
iriioiJHl ® a * ew essays at hideous 
- a P d finally bite my calf, 
.-li R> wth a touch of realism pus- 
ruii feeding your hopes, it fair- 
hEi Pii ece rS & h * hut nf it. Trv to 
anj r • you W6re only pretending, 
stata a .3 verl forcibly to the 

afann*^ calf— not much pretence 
o?rj£ h *HS. tberc ? There are limit V 
d s Port. This sort of thing in these 


circumstances will not pass as 
" (only) pretending lo be a hyena . 

Result of Competition No 41 
Winner: Arthur Terry, 11 Brats- 
wick, Colchester C04 5AU. 

Answers : 

1 Dulce it is. and decorum, 
doubt, for the country to fall,— 

Offer one's blood nn oblation 'to 
Freedom, end 

Still, individual culture is AHo 
something . . . 

-A. H. Clough. 


Gukrv Badgfr’s monograph on 
Engine* Atget will be published 
shortly. 

Stephen Bann Is Reader in Modern 
Cultural Studios at the University 
of Kent. 

Ai.an Bm.i.'s Sydney Smith : n B/o- 
grnphy was published earlier tilts 
year. 

Qukntin Bku. is Emeritus Professor 
of tho History and Theory of Art 
at tho University of Sussex. 

David Bi.ackrourn is the nut hot* 
of Class, Religion and Local Poli- 
tics in Wilhelmine Germany, pub- 
lished earlier this year. 

Ronald Blythe’s most recent book 
Is Tho View in Winter. 1979. 

Anita Brooknee’s biography nf 
Jacques Louis David will be re- 
viewed shortly in the TLS. 

W. H. Bruford was Professor of 
German at the University of Cam- 
bridge 1951-61. 

T A Burrow edited Sir Gdiootn 
mid the Green Knight, 1972, for 
the Penguin English Poets. 

Arthur Calder j Marshai.l’b bonks 
include Lewd, Blasphemous and 
Obscene, 1972. 

David Cheshire is a BBC producer 
and the author of The Book of 
Mflvle PAotogrop/ip. 1979. 

‘ Pet^r ' Conrad’s books ' Include 
Romantic Opera and Literary Form, 
1977, and.; ;/mngining America, 
1980. - 

Eric d6 Mark's books include The 
Penguin' Handbook of Wiotograp/ip, 


Jiii.it! Hankey’* theatre-historical 
edition of Richard ill will be pub- 
lished curly next year. 

Mark Ha Worth-Booth, is Assist nut 
Keeper of Photographs at the Vic- 
toria & Albert Museum. 

RonF.iir Hrwtsdn. Is ilic nut hoc of 
Under Siege, 1978. 

Michael Hirst is a lecturer, at. the 
Cutirtauld Institute of Art. 

Peter Holland Is the author of The 
Ornament of Action , 1979. 

Douglas Johnson is Professor of 
French History nt University Col- 
lege London. 

Peter Keating is the author of The 
Working Classes in Fiction , 1971. 

H. R. Loyn’s books include Norman 
Britain, 1966, and Alfred the Great, 
1967. 

S. A. McCaughey is Professor of 
History at Barnard College and 
Graduate Faculties, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Timothy McFarland ia a lecturer 
in German at University College 
London. 

Malcolm McLeod is Keeper of the 
Museum of Mankind (the Ethno- 
graphy Department of the British 
Museum). 

Helen McNeil is a lecturer In the 
School of English and American 
Studies at the University of East 
Anglia. 

Kenneth O. Morgan’s books include 


Droll rut. .hoy 

Your cosmopolitan sympathies 
(And God knows 

—Isaac Rosenberg, **: frreak of 
Day in ihc Tranche? ' 


*-■> - .-wsrsw 

come buck, *»%SSSiHK, 
,he WKlmunu. 

..111 i priO g .i. .bei t di'U«e, d ..U. 

hut lime, lime is »ttl !a h cked re at 
. -K.i.l.D0UKlus.“O» i] f E «!“ t r 5 


Penguin' tianubOOK Of rnoiograpny, 
1975. • - ! to 

'.John Dreyfus is Typographical 
Adviser to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press and;, the Monotype Cor- 
‘ poration. ' ' . 

-Dennis Duncansdn is Reader Jn 
'Southeast Asian Studies at the 

• University of Kent. 

.Anthony Edwards Is a. lecturer in 
English at the University of Vic- 
torlfli British Columbia. 

1 Donald Fanger's most recent book 
' is The Creation of Nikolai Gogol , 

• 1979; 

•. Kate Flint is lecturer in English nt 
■ , tho University, of Bristol., 
it. Colin ForIt is'Keeper of Film and 
photography. -‘fit. ■ the National Por- 
trait Gplleryi"' 

L David Gascoyne's Collected Poems 
was published in 1965.; his Journal 
{ ■ 1936-1937 was published earlier this 
’ ; year. 


Consensus and Disunity: fhe Lloyd 
George Coalition 1918-1922. 1979, 
and (with Jano Morgan) Portrait 
of a Progressiva, 1980. • 

Dervla Murphy’s books include 
Where the Indus is Young, 1977, 
and A Place Apart , 1978. . 

John Nauohton ia a lecturer in Sys- 
tems at tho Open University. 

Simona Pakbnuam’s books include 
Sixty Mites from. England, 1967i 
Tom Paulin’s most recent collection 
of poems is The Strange Museum, 
published earlier this year. 

Tristram Powell’s most recent film 
wa* the portrait of Joe Ackerlesr, 1 
We Think the World of You, for 
BBC2. 

S. 5- Prawhr’s books include CnH- 
gari f s Children ; the Fi|»i as Tale 
' of Terror, 1 1979. 

- Anthony Quinton is President of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Rohin RonniNs is n lecturer In 
English Literature ul the University 
of Sheffield. 

John Ryle’s Tha Dinky o! the 
Southern Sudfin will be published 
hy Time-Lire Books early next year. 
Leonard Sciiafiro's recent bonks 
include J’oiffHftii'itiiiisin, 1972, and 
Turganav : his Ufa and Times, 1979. ^ 
Aaron Sciiarf is the auiltor of 
Art and Photography, 1968. 

Sara Sixwoon 5s a lecturer fn Art 
History at the Open University. 

Sioni'y Shoemaker is the author, of 
Sej/-fOiQtufodg* find Siri/ddcnlilp, 
1963. 

C. H. Sisbon’s translation of The 
Divine Comedy wns published 
earlier this year. 

Frances Spalding’s biography of 
Roger Fry was published earlier 
this year. 

Anthony Store's books include 
Human Aggression , 1968, and The 
Dynumics of Creation, 1972. 

Paul Taylor is a lecturer in English 
at Balllol College, Oxford. 

E. S. Turner’s most recent book is 
Dear Old Blighty, 1980.' 

Bernard Wasserstein Is the author 
of Britain and the Jews in Europe 
1939-1945, 1978. 

G. Mi Wilson Is the Keeper of 
Edged Weapons at the Tower of 
London. 

M. E. Yapp’s most recent bonk is 
Strategies of British India: Iran 
and Afghanistan 1798-1850, 1980. 


JOHN HANSARD 
GALLERY 
The University, Southampton 

Exhibitions of 
Contemporary Art 
and Photography 

Mon r Sat It am to 8 pm 

. . Tel : . (070J) 559122 , 


PH 
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Uneasy heads 

f~~ II T TH>B MIBIH U IM || WM j iUi j U ___^^_ m ^_ 

By Julie Hankey 

Richard II and Richard III 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 

Strntfo rd -ii pan -A von 

In juxtaposing the first and last 
plays or Shakespeare's history 
cycles, Terry Hands has made his 
focus the growth of a new and even- 
tiinllv anarchic world on rhe decay- 
ing body of the medieval hieratic 
order. ihe opening scenes of his 
Richard II are stiff with Iconic und 
heraldic ornament. The steeply 
raked back wall of the first scene 
is carved with huge emblems of the 
Christian King of Kings and his 
saints, enfolding the temporal king 
and his bishops, and in front of each 
panel stand the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Richard II and John of Gaunt. For 
the tournament scene the wall tilts 
back, its descending top becoming 
a ftpmon over which, at the back 
of the stage, rises tiio sun of Richard 
in his golden throne, accompanied 
by the deep rods and blues of his 
royal standards. Immediately after 
* Bolmgbroke's usurpation the 
moment is paralleled by a bare- 
headed Richard in a white robe 
rising moon like over a- darkened 
horizon among a scattering of 
torches earned by monks. In the I 
last act Richard’s priestly iniage- 
laden world gives way to the realism i 
of Bolinghrokc's. I 

There W e see the new King Henry, ! 
practical in spectacles and scarf, 
wearing o great-coat and sluing nt 
a table littered with pens and j 
parchments. The old stained-glass 
colours and golden light are dis- 1 
persed. And in Richard Ul night 1 
closes in, tlm sloping floor and ceil- \ 
ing painted black and almost every* 
b ^ dr ^ sscd ln Wack silver. Tlie 1 

cSu . ds **?* P 0 ™ like totems, * 
spiky iinimnjs heads cut out in thin e 

jS£y l"*** 1 - A great bull's head f 
d “ , ! ,i || a “ s l J lc first part of the piny J 
, pr . atl U( ies like a carbuncle oil * 
the tunics ol the courtiers. a 


- Howard plays Richard II as essen- 
tially weak-minded. From n distance 
lie looks the imnge of authority, but 
downstage his head moves nervily, 

' glance falling suspiciously on 

Bnlingbroke. When Gnum suggests 
that o king may shorten lifu but 
not loud a morrow ” he seems per- 
sonally nffronted. Later his cool ia- 
1 solence to York and Gaunt turns 
. into a sudden tantrum at one 
moment, and then, as suddenly, 
i ^v ves _ wa Y to moved recollection 
S™, 1 ,f 0,k h a«* always loved him. 
Volatile and vulnerable ns king, lie 
becomes, in Howard's intccprefn- 
Mcjii, empty mid slack once his nutli- 
onty begins seriously to he ques- 
tioned. 

Reviewing Frank Bensnn in the 
port ill i 1899, C. E. Montague des- 
cribed Rtchard as "die capable and 
faithful artist in the same skin as 
the incapable and faithless King”. 
Montague recognized in Richard’s 
noetic, speeches a tendency to see 
nis misfortunes as so many stories 
with which to send his "hearers 
weemng to their beds”, the mark 
of the perfect artist who must be 
‘ true [ess to facts . . . than to 
{himself | as stirred by facts 
Richard H, Montague says, runs to 
meet Ins indignities “ns a man 
might go to his door to see a sun- j 
set or u storm”. Directly and In- 
directly this view has Influenced 
most performances in the role since, I 
but Alan Howard cuts his owii 1 


scuttled efficiently round the stage, 
tins one is uncomfortable, liable to 
stumble, often in piiin. His conquest 
of Lady Anne in spite oE ids gross- 
ness is deeply shocking to him. IIo 
speaks his soliloquy after she goes 
quietly, and in real disbelief His 
memorable moments ora less the 
witty verbal ones than, for example, 

! ! e i n . , of korrop he gives his 
shrivelled hand when lie offers It to 
Buckingham to pledge his prom Iso 
of me earldom of Hereford. In the 
silont Interval left by the cutting of 
the senvener s scene while Bucking. 

. In,ks .'he citizens, ho 
piacliSL-s a straight walk with slow, 
agonized concentration, a per- 

tiou ianCe he rapeat< at his coroun- 

widi S hil' S R , id,nrd \ Preoccupation 
rfni’ i- S glole . s R ue Body grows, so 
does ins suspicious isolation from 

£Sm e iiJhri U,d Mtt \‘ W l hen Bucking- 

htun lightly says that he would play 
± JiW’V “ '! <*• foe w“ e P ffi 


Euro awaydays 


By Kate Flint 

Cnuglil on n Train 
BMC TV 


OOIIIiIr" 1 ''^^ OJflitt fat,. 


‘Christian Attitudes 
to Homosexuality’ 


mvwlF» h- <■ 8 were for 

myseit , he eyes him with real 

ldm P f 10,1 i. H,s m P tI,ep ’ s curse leaves 
him so shattered that he plays the 
next scene with Elizabedi Vearn. 
ffLS t,,0U B !l he might really find 
V er ■ new mother. From then on 
ha is on the edge of madness 

its^oxnMH ?^ 8 V hich * npan fram 

}ts explicit scxiinbiy, would have 

, rec P 8ni ?ff | . 

livings clav. 1 In « s« nn n i. u 


“tu vvua Ilia own 

pntli, too stirred by tlie outward 
fact of loss to find special satis- 
faction in the expression of It. He 
rafinses tils vocal modulations that 
might make it moving to himself 
or to us, and instead flings himself 


«n*»**pa.TS no Mr fXS 


the short-hand of Farrnh’s 
brilliant designs the acting concen- 
trates on detailed studies uf mortal 

RiH! y ;h? 0t1 !. of A, S1 Howard’s 
' thoilRh v ®‘V different, are 
and k n^W°« v F rR , In « on hystcrlu, 
fill! .Pi 3 . f ? uc ^'°t s eager young 
iiolingbroke becomes, as Hdirv IV 

f l,U lrou . Wed ' In Richard 
nrJ .L d M bolo i? ly between kingship 
j ft 0 klng ’ fluosi-dlvinq office 
f ' d !c ,h V ,,ortaI W ,s explicit, but 
it is less usual in the modern 
theatre to find Richard Ilf 

E?nf«o 0d =, a ? a su . ffer , ln S individual 
from so early on in the play. 

successful here in 
Richard U than in Richard III. 


LTr ", . ' «*«uunuiuns mat 

might make it moving to himself 

?,'■ i® V s ’ T d i,,st ‘r ad Hines himself 
. wor,,s . m distraction. 

!mhi. l ,S l i° a ax P. ress, l °n is of a man 
un hinged, and he shouts his way 

perfunctorily through the deposition 
.P H,eiwis , e the note most 
frequently struck in the scene Is 
petulance. David Suchet’s plain- 
spoken Bolingbrako provides a 
counterpoint to HnwtinPs elaborate 
articulntioii and it is ironic that it 
is in tact his confession oF n “ soul 
■ ' ■ .,! w®« ”» suddenly nnssinu- 

J2?. “l 1 *" ■ fc w hues of the end, 

SJV** 1 10 Pl“y closest to 

h M . R . ic,, ^ d HI. on tho other 
jiaiul, Alan Howard more effectively 
incut e$ his performance not in weak- 

JiV ntl ! d,e feaP » b,,t l« 

* . R .‘ ^dually deepening disgust both 
with himself and with tlioso around 
him. from an affably caddish 
beginning he becomes more and 
more uneasy So that when at last 
, lh f c M“cboth-like lines 

«i« l S, om i il V So far >n blood tliat 

J 1 " « l, l Pluck on sin" tho com- 
parlson with the later play does not 
seem fortuitous. r 

»ini t i tl, S- c . ent 5? of tliis Inerpreta- 

Hon Is Richards deformity. Where 
all recent Richards have limped and 


of an earlier M 

mfnn» Uldale f Rl in,tlce s. Howard 
manages to be convincing enough 

111 - 

wo »ld be wrong to suggest 
in ihil P'' odu “ion's power lies only 
Hante centra 1 penfonnunce. Terry 
Hands s solicitous direction hiinp« 

cE S V y n S *'.■% almost every 
character. David Suchet’s swcatbS 
and putty-coloured Edward tho 
raucous rougbtl Flfzfihpi^ t „r 

sidling llntriifr “ nfl IJ,,W ‘‘' S 

in etiinra blel tC lf fo ure l»nic„lar!y 

The Royal Shakespeare Company Inis 
just announced its plans for it* noxt 

a ,,ew work by 

Tt d.n N AM 3 ' P!aVl Q P° ,,S 

nt the Aldwych f,„ January 13. 

tlTT hy ^ lk0 0ck,ont - The 

includes Kiloon Atkins, Louise 
Jameson, BUIlo Whitolnw and Anton 
Rodgers. Passion Plan will run in 

EFn W i l S !" n ° ihe Pay. 

Suirn*"*, N,fcn J al Hrdman’s Tha 
Side Ida (Irens for ring from the 

J*"*- A J tke Warehouse, ■ 
the 1981 season begins on January i 

rU? Vi. n . ow » pJ“y b y jiSSS ! 

JnhTftlS ° b °“‘ dlrec,ed <» ' 


a — 

3 “ It’s su nngc ”, remarks n character 
3 in Stephon Poliakoff’s now teio- 
i vision piny, “how one talks to 
E someone else when one meets tliam 
- on a train.” She’s not alone in self, 
i consciously offering this half- 
, apologetic explanation for coufes- 
sionel garrulity. The entire play is 
based on the convention tlint, dur- 
,n e . a lengthy train journey, a 
carnage s occupants inevitably 
start to play conversational power 
games with one another. Between 
Ostend and Vienna, the protugonists 
are, indeed, caught. 

The spectator is hi enforced com- 
munion with a multi-national crew. 
T.wo oro English — an arrogant 
young publishing executive and a 
bouncy, confirmed train voyager, 
departure times and Europe on Ten 
Dollars a Dap nt his finger tips. A 
disgruntled Americnu blonde, a 
merman business man obsessed with 
money, status and Ids pocket calcu- 
lator, and tliu imperious, itcurmic 
frnu Mcssner complete t liu enm- 
pnny. A relic of pre-war Vienna, 
she fusses over her seat and her 
picnic of breaded chicken’s lugs, 
and reminisces, given the chance, 
about failed glories. Formerly the 
JJlSSL CUr boasted slurgenn mid 
salmon , now, ns she (Imnniist rates 
£“/* a {! enibarrassingly scrcecliiim 
nR is artificial, the tnldc tops 
don t scrntdi. All the passengers 
m e, t 0 snma extent, stereotypes : 
simultaneously n weakness of tho 
Hay and n moiiifeslalion of ibo 
l««. V f!!? rs t0 J ,,lu / ,c y to cutegorlzu ’ 
ivIdoncQ, 0,1 1,0 >asi<< of bumediiito , 


“j-** 1 ■ insieaa nf „ r« 7 Ulfl R* 
Ping product wo hare 
subways, echoing m l led ^ 

S»!~ nr A WJftSJ 

1 psycbohSf e d 1 omiJJnS U 2?» 

ugliness t 0 grey Wf 

tl«>us mid corridors fS“ y 0 fr 
Coku cans. It is non 
n slate level, ns the 
handlo off tlie train P ?fc ? ^ 

jaunt, "hi would S^erha^Sl 

Set istsiu^ 

isss YgtfdSi 

lady herself can-wd^SSH 
he necessary idcntiflca£?5 
lease him. Site deliberate begin 

wlddf'h.in f araIleI * bet M! 
mi., been apparent ita 

nn)i *. Both are self^S 

sol! n«"<n Frni1 , Messner 
self us a member of a nevho 
i«»ct species” site point! 
her younger companion did u 
iiuimgc to acquit himself too id 
on Ins own. 


For Peter tho train journnfc. 
both physically and psycnoloikslh 
he says, “ a bloody assault cours?, 
We, too, m o faced during the ph 
wuli too many obstacles, too nmr 
query mgs of the ugliness and m 
iessness of maiiorn Enropta 
society; Pulinkoff’s possimiun •& 

6 110: like the simp judgments tni 
V his casual railway encountaii 


ri nn!;!.' s , b ,,| «i , s -no I fish upss, 

domiiMiice, cruelly-- pivot «.n il 10 

?imJ op n l*r |, t nlH,,,h,, «P between ilio 
sunvu publisher and (he Austrian 

Abu (iuniaiidiiig iieiul- 
rnicc and basilisk stare which Peggy 
ftS"® brings to her tola 
IS* l J ,l «y , s , undercurrent of 
menneo: Puter is hiillieil imo n 

?n“| 1 ni n t iCiCul ‘{“b , oul ,,f I be trail! 
J* "2S a book stall for Imr 

magazines, mid forced to join hur 

q" n r ' nn *J* c 1,111 biw l» the Frankfurt 
for dinner. Hero 
|he jeflticd strains of f)er Rfisen. 

S"* 1 » dolllwraio c.Vliural 
oasts, placed not just against the 
uncom/ortabie res/lessneS of 1,S 
SS" Journey (with ( ts accompany- 
Ing score of olectric Euro-rock), but 

whTrh t ih the A UB, , iness of Europe 1 
which the American condemns sa 

mo C re° than y ;i Frankf,,rt is 
more than the concrete nnonymliy 


ihe Telovisinn Ploy andtoK®- 
pururv Surloty " will bo the nbjut 
of a one-day seminar chaired to 1 
Melvyn llrugg nt GoldsmltW Civ 
l^mdon, on Novcmbor 20. Tk 
discussion will focus on tke-nb 
uf television drama, its rclatloBhlf 
tu current issues, and forms of 
iHficial ceil sin-ship. Four scsslwi 
are )i I a lined : a jwjior by Tr«rtf 
Griff ulis ; stulcniems by playwrighti 
mid pruducers (Uuyiil Haro, Cell* 
Welland, Verity Lambert «»4 
keniih JVodd) mi problems 
lerud in the crontlvo proewm 
inviilved ; n discussion of ’’ respe®' • 
xihilitv mul iiccoiin lability 11 In «*- 

tUll) tu uimniicannoil work I and I 


r . iriivabcih Mciberly in licr .re- 
' . s,r, 7f Peter Coleman’s . Chrwliun J 
i ie \ y °} l0 Homosexuality fOcin- I 

appears dissatisfied with ! 

i 

! '.“he psychological evidence 

* ri,es ' Ji* i< seen us both varied 
* 3 wniclils i ve, and this hardly 1 
,„d ulte basis for a 

•MSLf 'change in the Christ urn 
£0n i Sfimi oE B homosexual b«- 
rttt” Perhaps one might equally 
SrS* “J* ‘I an adequate basis 

K^ontnmation of the 
SJcmnttory position of Christ 

bMkdiSt he pr^idK 1 11 sSul'and 

.yi£B 

j£ e j ^emuln^mdle limitations of 
fffwSU writers’ understanding, 
r is "agic that so many people 
: seem not to realize that homo- 
sexuality manifests itself in diverse 
i wavs in different social and his- 
! Steal conditions. One cannot talk 
Jbout homosexuality today in terms 
of (he Sodom story, which is about 
male homosexual rape— clearly no 
one wants to defend rape as n way 
of life- Neither Coleman nor 
Moberly makes this mistake, but 
■hey do not engage nt all satisfac- 
torily with current manifestations 
of homosexuality. Why is the 
Church so little interested in the 
fruits of love, caring, tenderness, 
emotional mid spiritual growth in 
the case of homosexual relation- 
ships based on equality and mutual 
respect? Neither Coleman nor 
Moberly weighs at all seriously the 
evidence that homosexual Christians 
could produce from their own per- 
sonal experience. Is the Church 
waiting dll its grasp of human 
psychology is complete and absolute 
Vdore it is prepared to make any 
concession to empirical facts ? 

DAVID BI.AMIRl'.S. 

136 Wellington Ruud, Mundiester 
- MH CAR, 

; Sir, -Elizabeth Moherly's review 

of Poter Coleman's hook on liomo- 
i sexuality (Octuher 31) astonished 
rae. Sho denies that the early 
Freudians’ cntcgnrl/ulion of homo- 
sexuality as “ a state of incomplete 
development” hns been .superseded, 
Has sho not read the most recent 
siudios published by the Kinsey 
team, Dr Cimrlotid Wolff's _ III- 


sunmv mm iiccmi mammy m 
Hon tu commissioned work; and! 
summary of tho day’s evani* B7 
Jonaihan lli mbit 1 by. There Is 
room lefi for group booking Wt 
individual inquiries should v 

• ■ . .1 ITaifi 


muivuuul iiuiulricj snouro ^ 
addressed to tho organizer, Nwa. 
Jones, Goldimiihs’ College, WJ 
sham Way, New Cross, Loum 
SEI4. 


feifafisi 




Women of the Republic i n English Ways 

/ “7 Lbida K. Kcrbcr Ciutom to Massachusetts Say in the 

jL^^'Abwrbfng reading for anyone Inter- , Cent,Uy 

K in one of tbe most vital Issues Dlv " Grayson Allen 

1 

i reader dbttoguhiied contilbtiUbota 1 Gra ^ on Allen »hows Iiow Mtv*. 

V -■ . J^.^ntandlugof theWrfcm “mreunltfes penJsted.Ui Enclwh 

A K^Iution az a continuing, never cbfn- ‘ ^/"^"crai ^ aod pctmiS 

Hp : j.'S' “ 0SC£ncnt , for equailty. 1 .' “rtaln distinctive fcatura oU Q ca[S. ' ' 

oS .' *~ R f hard *’ Wottk, Columbia University ^ ^ and custom. His seatcblng^ 

31 amoves wlU 

|3j|- at . Ufcto, 7 


n 
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ftraguay under Stroessner 

by ftul H. Lewis 

ftul Lewis provides us with a political 
otography of the president ol ft/aguav 
whldi is rich In historical background^ 
and anecdotaj detail. This Is the first 

’PPW.wpp., l t)lo 

Byzantium for Rome 

^^ lteta,nUnfcrt '“ 

by RFchaid Dfakc 

and culture In 

• focusei on thc Political 

thoughi and activity of a highly j n fl U c n . 

£* P^-SBar^neqto period. The cs- 
“^i^^P^ta^asanostafolc 

betrayed by liberal ' 
P Win thepoRRiiorJ’irairnto pc* iod. 


Nu -fti toptifo l 1 

1'iie Danish Revolution 

The Left and thc Struggle for Awtf ■ 
during the Civil War 

by Burnett Boilaten 

*'I am convinced that fBcflofdrt la*l 
written I he definitive Jilf.osy of the 
5pa»i;ii Civil War In iu ebb and flow, Its 
Joyuuj. sad, and terrible events. No one 
after (liiial will ever consult » nuny 
sourtes, witness so much at Tint luiwj 
and try to replace ft."— Bertram D, 
Wulfe, author of Trim Ww Mai i 
KrsvMlvif 

’ axil i-dfpp, /77a pUKT 

The University of 
North Carolina Press . 

Post Oificc Box 22 M Clupei Ilili mH • 

Export Bepmenrative 
TVanwilanilc Book Service limited— 
Feller and Simons 
. allied lion Sreep 1 
Ijondon ivt 3*. 4^x England . 


uxualitp, tho Into Dr Waimviiglit 
Churchill’s Homosexual behaviour 
Among Males »r Dr Gamge Wain- 


Jerg’s Society uml thc Healthy 
Homosexual ? 

She spooks of ” the uncertainly 
of treatment procedures ” and ” the 
reluctance of homosexuals to seek 
treatment”. If the Wolfenden 
fwjmittee were correct in their 
(IJS7) conclusion that 11 the evi- 


dence pul before us lias not estab- m 
lislicil 10 mir siuisfaction thc pro- J[ 
position iliut bomosexualily is a si 
disease”, wluu is there to “treat” tl 
in homosexuality per sc? I. 

Not only Gay Liberationists, but vv 
also must 111 id dlc-of-t lie-road sexo- ci 
legists and social .scientists _ will |> 
surely deplore I lie superficiality if 
ami obscurantism displayed by your R i 
reviewer. h 

ANTONY GREY. 

90 Uplands Rond, Louduii r , 
N8 9NJ. a 

ll 

Leonard and B 
Virginia Woolf ! 

Sir, — J0I111 Lehmann (Letters, : 
November 7) focls compelled to v 
protest “ vehemently ’’ about the j 
innuendoes against Leonard Woojt r 
in my review of Virginia Wnnll’s j 
letters. An innuendo suggest an ( 
underlying charge of guilt which , 
Mr Lehmann himself refrains from . 
spelling out. How can 1 make a t 
specific charge when all the facts j 
arc not' available to us? What I j 
have tried to suggest is my own , 
uncase at the Bloomsbury cult and j 
ask that if we are going to have 
this microscopic attention to ' 
minutiae, let us apply some , 
rigorous scepticism to a mythology 
supported by adoring acolytes. 

But let me make myself even 
clearer: the burden of my review 
wus an attempt to question tho wide- 
spread belief that Leonard was a 
devoted husband. Indeed I go 
further: is it possible, I have sug- 
gested, ibot Leonard Woolf s treat- 
ment of Virginia could actually 
have hastened her death? 

In a long review Mr Lehmann 
seems most incensed by the section 
: in which be might have boon ln- 

i volvcd. He tells us that on March 
■ 14 1941. he and Leonard and Vir- 
i cii'i in had lunch together. ^ Leonard 
revealed flint Virginia had just 
! finished a novel (later to be called 

- Metier i’ll the Acts), whereupon Vir- 
ginia was thrown into agitation and 
her hands began in shake, l.eonaid 

r. hastened t« say ihut it was uuo 
of the most Impressive and beauti- 
ful things she Imd written \ It was 
r i lion decided that Mr Lehmann 

- should urbiirnjo as io whether It 
I should he iwihllshod or not. Who 
r niudo this suggestion ? Mi 
i- Lehmann rend die n«vo| and i t ‘R'p a “ 
u that it was wort by nf Publication. 

I. He subsuqiiunily received a letter 
t from Virginia declaring that it 
v should not he published * l,d J"* 1 **} 
t- envelope wus a note front Leonard 
t asking Mr Lehmann to acquiesce, 
r adding that Virginia was on the 
I- verge nf breakdown. Surely a 
y united front of encouragement 

from both Leonard mid Mr 
v Lehmann would have done more to 
e prevent her breakdown than Mr 
k Lehmann’s volte face? 
n Mr Ldimann contends that i 
" have not referred to Virginia’s 
l- admission to Vanessa in her suiclda 


note that she was hearing voices. 

He continues: “She was also, 1 tun 
sure, deeply oppressed by the idea 
time if she dia go completely mad 
Leonard, under war conditions, 
would Find it very difficult to 
engage nurses to look nfLcr her.” If ? 
he is right, where did she get tlie ; 
idea that she would be ail expen- ( 
sive burden un Leonard unless ] 
Irani Leonard himself ? < 

Mr Lehmann may “ distinctly 
remember” how upset Leonard was | 
after Virginia disappeared. Docs 
this necessarily imply anguish and 
grief or possibly simply stress? 

As for the fact that Leonard did 
nm jtpccifii'iillii a^k her ui remove 
the passages about the disgusting 
Jew from The Years, what dues that 
prove ? Mr Lehmann himself, as 
well as a number of other people, 
has told me that Virginia often 
made antiseniitic remarks in 
Leonard’s presence. If he had 
endured these taunts in silence, 
was he now guing to humiliate him- 
self furthei by asking her to remove 
the offensive passages ? Surely Mr 
Lehmann cannot believe that 
Leonard listened to her jibes 
unmoved when he was feeling so 
passionately about the plight of thfe 
Jews in Germany. Mr Lehmann 
casts himself In tlie role of the 
saviour of the Woolfs when he took 
over the Hogarth Press, although 
he admits that he had his “ differ- 
ences ” with Leonard—” often 
rather violent ”. But he makes i no 
reterenca to allusions Virginia 
makes about him in her letters 
concerning Ms long, tedious quarrel 
with Stephen Spender, her distaste 
at being harangued to contribute to 
New Writing, or a passnge such as 
Lha following: 

I think John's story utterly 
absurd. Poor old Leonard had 
been most careful to tell him not 
to come after four : had waited 
in all day; and left all instruc- 
l tlons in writing with Mrs Nicholls. 
t John then rings up at 6.30 and 
1 makes no .opulngy— in fact com- 


plains . . . however. Leonard is \ 
writing to you himself. All I did 
was to repent my orders. But he’s 
us touchy as a very old spinster 
whose one evening dress lias a 
bale in the behind. It wus thc 
way he behaved before. We 
hoped, mid he declared, that lire 
had taught him better. God knows 
how. lie’ll settle down, if lie's still 
ao itchy. (To Vanessa, June 25, 
1938.) 

Nor dnes Mr Lclimnim quote from 
another letter to Vanessa, dated 
October 8, 1938 : “ At present, John 
is more worry than help; incessant 
questions, etc”. 

Finally, Mr Lehmann asserts that 
nothing will make him idler his 
“ conviction ” that “one of thc cen- 
tral concerns of his [Lconnrd's] life 
was the well-being. of his wife, Vir- 
ginia ’’. Is he a xtii-disniit authority 
on ihe Woolfs' marriage 7 This, after 
all, is Mr Lehmann's opinion, 
whether he calls it “conviction” or 
anything else. He totally ignores 
other elements in my review such 
as my "opinion” or “conviction”, 
and that of Susan Kenney, that 
Leonard was a whited sepulchre, 
that he- was indeed remiss in not 
ensuring that Virginia had adequate 
medlqal attention, especially in en- 
trusting her to a general practi- 
tioner in this last crucial stage in 
her life. And why did he see her 
suicide as the “Inevitable” end to 
their life together ? 

PHYLLIS GROSSKURTH. 

153 Park West, Kendal Street, 
London W2. 


The Harvard Guide 
to American Writing 

Sir, — Daniel Hoffmnn, in his letter 
defending Iris Harvard Guide to 
Contemporary American Wrifing. 
grants me many foolish opinions. If 
your readers are interested, let them 
compare what I said (September 5) 
■with what he says I said lOctobcr 

Doubtless some of Professor 
Hoffman’s mistakes are honest mis- 
readings. But when he thanks me 
for “ catching some slips that 
escaped proofreading ”, he is disin- 


genuous. As other reviewers have 
noted, his book is full of ugregious 
cnois. It is not a matter nf proof- 
reading to confuse Apollinaire wilh 
Mallarni£, to confuse Pound’s 
(laughter with his misiress, or to 
assert that Frank O’ Mura was un Art 
News editor. 

Later in his letter, Professor 
lloffman asks if it was modesty 
which kept me from li&riiig my own 
■mine in my review. . I ennfess that 
it was not modesty but policy. But 
when I require lessons in modesty, 

I shall not go to Professor lloffman, 
who as Editor Hoffmun assigns one- 
third of his book to Critic Hoffmnn, 
who in his criticism makes reference 
io Poet lloffman as ” A Major 
Poet 

DONALD HALT.. 
Eagle Pond Farm, Danbury, New 
lia m psli ire 03230. 

Wyndham Lewis 

• sir,— Apologies are due to 
Jeffrey Myers. Since reviewing 
The Enemy (October 31) I have dis- 
covered that he was correct m des- 
cribing Dominic Bevan Wyndham 
Lewis as the original “ Beach- 
comber” 5 he wrote a column under 
this name in the Daily Express in 
the early 1920s. It was later taken 
over and continued for many years 
bv J. B. Morton, while D. B. 
Wvndham Lewis wrote in the News 
Chronicle as ’* Timothy Shy". 

BERNARD BERGONZI. 

6 Emscote Road, Warwick CV34 
4PP, 

Sir, — After reading tha . discus- 
sion on Wyndham Lewis in your 
issue of October 31, I should like 
to add the comment that he Jacked 
n sense of humour. In 1928 when 

■ I was running the Fanfrolico Press 
i and editing The London Aphrodite , 

■ A. L. Morton called. In. He wus 
t going the rounds in search of 
l advertisements for Blcist— - or was it 
) The Enemy? I promptly snid I 
r would take a page and typed out a 

brief account of our aims with 
r several satirical digs at Lewis. As 
:• I expected, the advertisement did 
e not appear, 

it JACK LINDSAY, 

i- Castle Hedingham, Essex. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Author, Author 


Readers are invited to identify 
sources of the three quotations 
which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach- this 
otilce not later than Friday, Dec- 
UJjow 5. A prize of £10 is offered 
*» the first correct set of answers 
1? « Opened, nr failing that the 
roost nearly correct — in which cose 
jnsplred guesswork will also be 
token into consideration. 

.Entries should be addressed to 
'?■ Editor, The Times Literary 
supplement, PO Box 7, New Priming 
rouse Square, Gray’s Inn Road, 
t*ndo» WCltf 8EZ, and marked 
J'uthOr, Author ” on the envelope. 

solution and result wilt Hppear 
‘n our ia suo of December 12. 

c °ropeHtlon No 4S 
| ’“Take care of him. He bites.” 

2 Hie kill ■ . 


circumstances will not pass as 
“ (only) pretending to be a hyena , 

Result of Competition No 41 
Winner: Arthur Terry, 11 Bra la- 
wick, Colchester C04 5AU. 

Answers : 

1 Didce It is. and decorum, no 
doubt, for the cuuntry in Foil,— 

Offer one’s blond an oblation- to 
Freedom, and die For .. the 
Cause: yet 

Still, individual culture is also 
’ something . . . 

-A. H. Clough, 

2 Droll rat, 'they *™!f h ^ e S» u 

Your cosmopolitan sympathi^V^ 
(And God knows what t ^ s jl 


Gr.RtiY Bauopr's monograph on 
Kng&m Atget will be published 
shortly. 

St when Bann is Render in Modern 
Cultural Studies nt the University 
of Kent. 

Ai.an BHi.i.'i Sydney Smith : n bio- 
Rfitphy was published ear her this 
year. 

Quentin Bum. is Emeritus Professor 
of the History and Theory of Art 
at the University of Sussex. 
nAVin Blackhourn is the nuttier 
of Class, Religion find Lncu! Poli- 
tics in Wilhelmine Germany, pub- 
lished earlier this year. 

Ronai.p Blythe’s most recent hook 
is Tha View in Winter, 1979. 

Anita Brookner’s biography of 
Jacques Louis David will be re- 
viewed shortly in the TLS. 

W. H. Bruford was Professor of 
German at the University of Cam- 
bridge 1951-61. 

1 A. Burrow edited Sir Gawain 
end the Green Knight, 1972, for 
the Penguin English Poets. 

Arthur Cai.dph-Maushau.’s bonks 
include Leutd, Blasphemous and 
Obscene, 1972. 

David Cheshirr is a BBC producer 
and the author of The Book of 
Movie : Photography, 1?7 9. ' . • 

Peter ’ Conrad’s books Include 
Romantic Opera and Literary Form, 
1977, and. .Imagining America, 
1980* 

Eric Dji Mari-’s books include The 
Penguin Handbook of P holography, 
1975. - . . . . 


L *5? biting is immortal ; those that —Isaac Rosenberg, “ Break.. pf 

recover d ° se ^ dom or oevtr Day in the Trenches , 


nrtuH j 3 f ®silve occasion you are 
beak ' * 0r a A*rf**t» tp pretend to 
nsi8 £® 1 going down on all fours, 
hu-ifi?* 6 -* few essays at hideous 
iaSS *Lu2 d finely my calf. 


• ; - M* »*v * • 


* 's.* »■•*& 




laltini r « a ?“ finally bite my calf, 
slhi» E L? v tk ,. a touch of realism pos- 
sizpu C ^ eedl| 1g jrour hopes, n lair- 

Plead Fw e r, * ht ' out St ' Tr V. lo 
- ana t l ?i ou wtre on W pretending, 
Swnfr 11 a ,^ c t forcibly to the 

• ■boui not much i ,rfelence 

■ old f b ere? There are hums. 
*Pott. This sort ol thing in ilhesL- 


A " d ■” •"jgrs&f 

com c buck. ***&£*' 

,I ,B "" arfUIun 9 

,,ill S prin E in «tai' 2aSdf ,U 
but time, time is »11 1 , i ckcd reat 

tU : find Siors^beSrV ST* 

" ^eith Douglas, 


John Drbvfus is Typographical 
Adviser to the. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press .and,, the Monotype Cor- 
poration. „ , .. 

Dennis Duncanson Is Reader in 
Southoast Aslan Studies at the 
University of Kent. 

. Anthony Edwards is a lecturer In 
.English at tha University of Vn> 

, tori a, British 'Columbia. 

’ Donald Fanger’s most recent book 
is The Creation of Nikolai Gogol, 

1979. 

•> Kate Flint is lecturer in- English at 
thc University., of Bristol. 

rtiLiN Ford Is ^Keeper of Film and 
'.. Photography the National Por- 
trait Galleiy. ‘ , . • 

David Gascoyne’s Collected Poems 
wflS published ip 1965 J 
193 b-l 937 was published earlier this 
1 ' yoar. . , 


julie Hanksy's theatre.Iilstorlcal R 
edition of Richard HI will bo pub- I 
lishcd early noxt yonr. o 

Mark IIawortii-Bootii. is Assistant J 
Koopor of Pliotographs at the Vic- S 
torla fe Albert Museum. b 

Rorf.rt Hewisom Is the author of L 
Under Siege, 1978. *! 

Michael Hirst is a lecturer nt the 
CoiiiTauld InstUuto of Art. r 

Petrr Holland is tho author of The * 
Ornament of Action , 1979. 

Douglas Johnson is Professor of 
French History at University Col- i 
lege London. \ 

Peter Keating is thc author of The ; 
Working Classes in Fiction , 1971. ' 

H. R. Loyn’s books Include Norman ‘ 
Britain, 1966, and Alfred the Great t 
1967. 

R. A. McCaugiiey Is Professor of 
History at Barnard College and 
Graduate Faculties, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Timothy McFarland is a lecturer 
in German at University College 
London. 

Malcolm McLeod is Keener of the 
Museum of Mankind (the .Bdtno. - 
grapby Department of the British 
Museum). '• 

Helen McNeil Is a lecturer In the 
School of English and American 
Studies at the University of East 
Anglia. 

Kenneth O. Morgan’s books include 
Consensus and Disunity : The Lloyd 
George Coalition I9T8-I922, 1979, 
and (with Jane Morgan) Portrait 
of. a Progressive, 1980. 

Dervla Murphy’s books Include 
Where the Indus I s ' Y oung, 1977, 
and A Place Atiart , 1978- 
John Naughton is a lecturer in Sys- 
tems at. thc Open University^ 

Simona Pakjtnham’s hooks include 
■ Sixty Miles from England, 1967. 

Tom Paulin’s most recent collection 
J of poems is The Strange Museum, 

» published earlier this year. 

, Tristram Powell’s most recent film 
1 wa® the portrait: of Joe Acker ley, 

. We Think .the World of Ydu, for 
1 BBC2, 

S. B.- Prawer‘s books Include ; Cali- 
. eari‘s Children : the Film as Tale 
5 Of 'ferror, 1979. ! > . 

g* AtfriiONV Quinton is President of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Rodin Robiiins is n lecturer In 
EnglEsli Lltcrsrui'c ut the University 
of Shofflold. 

John Rylr’s Thc liinka of the 
Southern Sudan will be published 
by Time-Life Books onrly next yodr. 
Leonard Sciiapiro’b recent hook* 
indudo 2’otfliifnriflHism, 1972, ami 
Turgoacu ; his Life and Times, 1979. 
Aaron Sciiare Is tho nuthnr nf 
Art find Photography, T9G8- 
Sara Sp.i.wood is a locturer In Art 
History at the Open University. 

Sidney Shoemaker Ir the author, of 
Sc/f- Knowledge und Self-Identity , 
1963. 

C. H. Sisson's translation of The 
Divino Comedy was published 
earlier this year. 

Frances Spalding’s biography of 
Roger Fry was published earlier 
this year. 

Anthony Stour’s books Include 
Human Aggression, 1968, and The 
Dynamics of Creation, 1972. 

. Paul Taylor Is a lecturer in English 
at Balliol College, Oxford. 

E. S. Turner’s most recent book is 
, Dear Old Blighty, 1980. 

Bernard Wasserstein Js the outfior 
of Britain and the Jews in Europe 
1939-1 9 45, 1978. 

G. M, Wilson is the Keeper , of 
Edged Weapons at the Tawfir ox 
London. 

M. E. Yapp’s most recent, book Is 
Strategies of British India: Iran 
and Afghanistan 1799-1950, 1980. 


. JOHN HANSARD 
GALLERY 
Tlie University, Southampton 

. Exhibitions of 
Contemporary Art 
and Photography 

Mon * Sat 11 am to 8 pm 
Tel, i'(0703)5S9122;. 
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Dreams of rescue 

* — philistinism oil 

By Rosemary Dinnage 2S?S h SiST 


E. M. FORSTER : 

Arctic Summer 
and other fiction 

341pi>. Edward Arnold. £18.50. 
f> 7131 6230 2 


% — j ••"■j ail 

Hot bad ” end “ Nice nonscjise ” for oach otI,er ,iko tI,at 


philistinism out of his system — — ■ 

though the themes of the two frag- „ TT . * _ 

ments persist, m different wavs, By Helen McNeil 

throughout his Inter work. The 

rescue theme is a poignant banality m i 

that is generally modified by the TII.LIE OLSEN ■ 
mature imagination, and in old age " - 

Forster said, in conversation with Silences 
Ins biographer, that “ the rescuer 298pp. Virago £9.95. 
from otherwhere 1 . . . was a fnke. 0 8G068 157 2 
People could help one another, ,, .. 

ves; but they were not decisive ' omiondio 
for each oilier like that” i«ii,»n vim on no 


Speaking for the speechless 


PHOTOGRAPHY^ 


TLS NOVEMBER 14 1039: 12S5 


compassion, and directness rare in common nnnnU 
any period. Though her politicized Hupped imelcA fi re show « had,, 
recognitions form a unique link staked her l nwn C ii Ves .' 0,S M cW 
between 1930s radicalism and tho able to cull Tarself tUy Upon ® 
women’s movement of the 1980s, Iter writ hm wo, SI H !"*»; 6 
Olsen has published little. The first of tho slfcnce % hi 01 l y ^ £ 
chapter of her early novel Voiiiion- Tims while nmterid rA ***■ 
tho appeared in Partisan Review in thnu explain Uidr 


0 86068 157 2 
Yoniiondio 

191pp. Virago. £2.50 (paperback). 
0 8GGG8 £52 1 


. ’t u 11,1,1 iiticu.so tnipiius that withnm Vi,» .Obs 

stones of Tall Me A Riddle, written of art (kept out of ho Sfl , fls ^ 
in tho 1950s were published in lives blit insisted 
1961, and the lac tures and aniiotutud ful pellucid stv ri 5 y her< ta 

quotations of Ail/c/ircs WHIP nil. mir nrnimnl.,>„.i ’ w ® , a ^fl Dour*' 


(.•■uieuiy Banco oy rne late uiivcr "umiing or an auem 
. i a\ lybross and by Elizabeth Heine L!P tn? Sreat success t 
' v.ho completed the job after Ena. Here die two op 
M.i ilybrass’s death and las written P p hits for masculinity 
l ie introduction), they are by no hzed, Blooinsburian Ci 
i.nans nonsense; yet not of very "’hit a sneak of cmv.n- 
great interest except to Forster cu- chivalrous, breve (and extremely 
tii usiiisrs. Becoming a Forster en- pnne-Iiedilcilj buv. The conflict 
, i” , * ! -'°- between the two moral codes curi- 


I.1IW IUI.II Hk,i IIIIU ILIIIIIIllliUU illl IJ _ 

Tell Me A Kiddle quotations of Silences were cob mir ncciimiilmed^vnL 8 ” P°% 

127pp. Virago. £1.95 (paperback). ISSw* , und ‘ Iovcl °l ,cd from the curly sieve. Memory haTaSSS *7" 

0 869G8 151 3 If 60s to tllo present. gun e ia t i«m at best IS ifr ^ 

a arar-TSi s r , 0,s . <>ll ’ s . c ww subject, tlie emo- ?“*' capacity to «*5US 

tiomil life of the working-class , a f» e hie, tl run ken sallnri!, 

Tillie Olsen's remarkable power family, has been so buried in Ameri- H *y. pallor, What Shi e?“ 1*^1$ 
comes from having almost never can culture since the 1930s that It 10 w , utc “ his own ' past di»»n«!s 

written at all. A working-class looks completely new. It took Olsen as l,i e children ho nurtn^df^ 

lyoinuti who grew up in America in herself to imuartli the origin of Iier " woy r «», him. The S, r ? 

*.£ JS ,1 5' i ,uc . c'hddrcii, mid did Iraditwn in (he first American }«»nw«fco Ims a broakdom^! 

someone rises work” for years realist novel, Rebecca Harding 'han face her life sen SS&SS. 

Ji 0 .J l,pi J° rt , her family, Olsen was Davis’s Life in the Iron Mills (1861). 8ery a,lc1 inadequate love* ° ^ 

likely to have been silenced by When the literary canon is enlarged The cultm-^ ' . 

daily struggle until, like the dying by tho addition of a Davis ^ u material?" books ^ftL/' 1 ^ 6 

n jjJr °. f her st .°. ry “ Tejl Me Kate Chopin, or an Olsen, then buildings, pubfic^ Md^fe 

A Riddle she would want only national perception, Olsen areuos records So tbo «Lh„. 
the "reconciled peace” of a small, should change too. Olsen took duty Vo the 

clean, enip y house. Instead through title Yonnondio from a Whitma" to otl Srs* siffnei SL'nrifif 1 ?* 
of w. 1 ' 1 ! Olien. Poem lamenting the Jut iSd.W aesthetfc * 


ill* Ml /lillLrl I Lii III 

tin* 1930s, hud children, timl did 
■ someone rise's work ” for years 
to support her family, Olsen was 

htp i. Ifl ll n .. A I..... .!l 1 1... 


r. . ?. 1 iwhjis iie uecame *““’y , ■ uencr is in at ” they .ii. . r S. jymionino irom a wnitmar 

blocked in his writing and why. needed Armageddon Into Whitby, nL w u b in f Ef 1 of w i' 1 i 01sen . P° 0,n lamenting the lost Indian : 

"Nottingham Lace” miH "RnTnh Forster put something of Roger Fry wJhi. wl “ tmai, I us , ed her en- No picture, poem, statement 

and writSS ii his eafiy S° se ideus a ," d Personality we7e £ wr,tn^ SlTS*' i,£ ot °. n,y P a «lng them to the future ?.! 

twenties are stnnM thnf- im]iicssive to him at the time* and ^ ^ do so with extra- unlinmed they disappear n 

STftaSi St ^ predate t0 Ms *°""S Clesai^tMaTch 1 “Sd SlSSEVgPiSuSr in° f aS*?'* D K eicrIbo f- 4* ^TSienWs *ls 

creative years; "Arctic Summer’’? bia n b ' 01 ier aspects of Rupert IJdmMccifv s nrinna f?!! n! 1 ^ 1 ° “ bo,,t . tI,c “unnatural silences” 
on the other hand, because Brnoka (,l0t yec ’ of course, a hero). ns heroine of her own life Tho arnf^lmm t the art,8 J by S Inss ' scx > 

it more or less postdates Various reasons have been sug. sheer grit that she needed in order nerie^Sl TJS Iff ; 1 'a * lI ? IC0 ox ' 

them (in 19J2 the first ficstetl for Forster's early abandon- to find tho sirnmiH, V: .1 penenced by the render is more 

four novels were behind him and, ll,cnt of. fiction; fear Jf success, wrlte-and to belkvesliecond bas"^. 15 i Whl? , n i 0nu 

ap^t from M mince, there was only exasperation with the hypocrisy of writc-hns meant that she (uiuafS ussibh. tn u is 11 

A Passage to India to come, twelvo < Y r . itm ? about hctcroscxun] fovo, implicitly) adds the ninument if nii Ac nu! wl,e . ro “ came 

years later). The two early pieces w Arctic Night " come, to a stop with her experience to he. sciS, in - ,n 


[.viauiiuiuy were 

impressive to him at the time : and 
into the young Clesant March and 
his brother snme aspects of Rupert 
Brooke (not yet, of course, a hero). 

Various reasons have been sug. 
Seated for Forster's early abandon- 

lllcnr nr flrtimi • Penn ... 


apart from Maurice, there was only exasperation with the hypocrisy of 
A Passaga to India to come, twelvo writing about lietcrosoxun] love, 
years later). The two early pieces Arctic Night" ennies to a stop with 
ora about philistinism, sensibility, a P ,s ^°i shot that suggests a conflict 
loneliness, and rescue: they are ®»*y soluble by violence. The brother 
dominated by the conflict between of young Cfcsant has been sent down 
Forster’s hvo versions of mascu- from Cumbi iilgc for " taking to filth 
hniiy, the sensitive and the sirnnu. and coins with wnmpu 11 ■ rir.cn 


Y upttuiy, rart or uisen s ^escribed, they 1 ve. Silence c 
re . putat, , on in America about the "minaturnl silences " 
ndmittediy springs from her role forced upon the artist by class sex 

ffJKTthS T i h0 aml - c i rc umstancc ; the sUeifco 'ox! 

sneoj gi it that she needed in order pertenccd by the render is morn 

write— nnd° and « timo ? mln °us because only when one 

wifA L ,d t0 believe she could has an actual text iii hand is it 

imolidtlv"? ZT ,t nt KS! Ua 4 “ .*««« «hero it came 


i.A. _ J i v V ,u '"Kuineiit or irmn. As Olsen suvs in 
5HeS erle n ? Ce iVw ,er ‘ h ^ l . lssion in quoting Robert Bone, from‘ 185 ) to 

S&&S Sites 


lini|y ( the sensitive and the strong. 
“Ralph and Tony" Is an odd and 
rather confused account of a three- 
some on holiday In the Alp* (the 
woman nf the three, howover, is an 
irrelevancy). Tony is the mountain-. 
climbing hearty. Ralph the agonized 
aesthete who deeply disgusts him, 
remy saves the frail Ralph's life in 
the mountains but suffers a.' he art ■ 
attack as a result: it is the strung 
mail who proves the we nicer. Tony 
will never climb again,- but lie has 
o dream which is a kind of rovela- 
“ <,H , 0 % ™* Forsterian values — a 
crowd of people struggling to get to 
the tap of a mountain, while lie 
mils out tu dissimde them, "As if 




I f W3S lhere - novels. Notjiist the* ^mt but To 

Olsen is far more than the token Inner life of u people lias been lost. 

ssssfs -e - ^ a 
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A walk in the wuid 


l ilf III, “AS It 

ihoy heard f hsni }. they were nt once 
w«h n »JW spirit, mid the lest 
' ,0 , “ntigor that a man 
U.iiili unt strip thoso climbing near 
hnn, hut iliriL he should love and 
un d .- 1 si and them.” • 


By William Boyd 

ROBIN JENKINS j ” — 

The Cone- Gatherers 
Jiitriiduutiiui by luin Crichton Smith 


chap should be liurlgued by the .. ** 11 P^V really, lircausu in the 

llltUPP IlfrllUie / IhmI.!.... f _ . I ■ rlllll t'O nf I I _ ■ 
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" Nutiinghain Lace”. Fnrstar'u ZT~Z — TT~ — 

. first attempt at fiction. Is lon«cr R< Bl CUNNJNR »'WJE.GRAUAMi: : 
t. ia n ndfld Eor i 9 ««VCl. It Boaltock for Maffal 

For«^K y do r?r a o d m &£J$g. HM ' 

•asxr&c — - — - 

year-old orphan, is stranded fu hi«i 

S"? w * loveless family while his f one Gatherers starts badly, 
father is remote in India, A bluff ^ W , Q ^ ea hzed, noble Scottish peas- 

«-4..A broezy y° un « school master- ai LZltu C0 l ]cclin& J ille cones in 
rescuer appears on the scene, takes f,iK , m . ^ 1 n forcst, J Natur a tingling 
an interest in Edgar, and Incites vibrantly a11 ^ound : 
turn to rebel seatner hie i«» Tho »in>. i 


,, , I , . , ■■■■ ll II 1 il l III 

cnl hides with tho grimnu-r motives "Isiory b! riving to take alupe; nil 

of Durnr, whoso splonotlc loathing of “““Kcther innru iiiipk-a.-nim, niulev- 

t.aium is loss easy to understand, 2 ,ea, i pud— tlaiu one say it? --more 
even though the Imp less cripple 1ms Scottish novel, 

S&lid* ..Jhc Cme-Gaih , m i, „ r , 


ui ii uvinu nail- 

throttled rabbits front the onme- 
koeper’s snares. 

Duror's poisonous hatred, how- 
evor. provides much of the liaira- 


27ie Cone-Gatherers is one of a 
now series called “Tho Scottish 
Mellon Reprint I .ihrary ”. One 

pnok this, series cmilj happily 

I;?:, 0 ,.,. o "'“‘ cd #™< ort.'v 


h i V« h r , in aR « incites 

b I!*l. t0 r ®bel against his lot. Edgar, 

“ SSL 0 ’ ,8 r biessing him exul- 

iSiBhln J here 1 was ’ 

unable to move, even to think, 

S2*® 11, beaten. You’ve shown me 
Pjj? 1 to „ do * because you’re strong 
p^; 'p ■ ^ ends. Obviously 

Edgar/Forster had not yet been 

Khflwn tuh-t J ' 


srn, 1Mline „ ? HP? ^ iSESru-jh ay 


E/ r ■ i i a, ' d her ® 01** i 

the finished text, the liiemuiru 
opposed to “ writing "rtdott 
testimony). It must also ba S 
IJ, s . tn breathe life into WstriJ 
which would otherwise die. fflja 
seizes the past-in-present of kcS 
lined cxnenence: in Teli M, { 
Riddle she writes in the pf«si 
ifJJ? 4 , . ,d 1,1 n Poetic, findad 
My!e. Her empathy is so powtrfcj 
tli.it she succeeds oven rith si 
jeetivu first-person narrative (exent 
f»r the Siiilnr Whliey, who rS 
n ales in the stage-drunk accent] ci 
a I.ugene O Neift character). 

Unlike Whitman, Olsen does sot 
sublimate private despair iitt 
ciisnitc uffirmution. The entered 
c ire uni stances of her charscten 
generate ironies characteristic it 
muetounih-ccniury realism; poverty. 

1 ’C 1 ', Ri'cd bodies, hear, smell* 
driiiK, l.ihour, recalcitrant objno 
and u toxic fiiiliiru of will that mid- 
lusts itself in violenco w sib 
drnwnl. Only sex is left cu; u 
‘ oca Isnpl.iii remarks in herutac* 

1 1 inn 1 1 ii in Vnmifindio, Olsen leu 
«*!« . . , ‘ r f»lfilmt*iit nor roleaso there, 
Wiiliiu mkIi limits, family lnra 
(iniilenial passion in particular) b 
Pi-iiilin, |y generous, since it o 

li'll iii full Kimwiediui of Inevitable 
ni'IMraiioii mid m nbnblo emsbineof 
bwij 1 '. All of Olson’s narratives 3d 
with two general inns. In” I Sad, 
Hero I inning " the speaker’s eldest 
jtailgliUT sutiposcdlv "flceo 
lidp " : 

I Maud here ironing, apd wbd 
yon n ski*d me moves tormented 
Mick and forth with the Iron.. ■■ 
Von think because I am u* 
ninth lt I have a key, or that it 
snme way you could use me di 
key ? She has Jived for ah* 
teen years. There is all that Me 
that fin* happened outside oi Wt 
or bevoud me. 

And when is there rima (e 
remember, to sift, UJ wei p 10 
estimate, to total? I will s» rI 
nnd there will be an Interruption 
and I will have to gather it 
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SSd by Gunther Sander 
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?thpv photograph in sharp focus in 
nr^eMO ensure that glycerine leurs 
or ” C j rlearlv ■ they photogi apli 
fn a rtft focui in order to make what 
!° if r p a av sweet even more cloying , 
ihw dSy optical effects, jiRlRjng. 
aiid make-up in order to banish from 
the human face all human explos- 
ion -they photograph ornaments in- 
. stearf of people ; they photograph ■ 
as though they were girls. Can 
the public really not bear ^ to see 
nMPie "s lhey renNy are , ? Haps 
llchter’s complaint about the 
cinematographers of the 1920s was 

echoed by many who hnd similar 
complaints about still-photography— 
and those who were most vocal in- 
cluded August Sander, who for a 
period made his living as a commer- 
cial portrait- photographer catering 
mainly for a middle-class clientele 
that demanded (and received) 
images in a conventional, prettifying 
and dignifying, studio style. 

In his reaction against this style 
Sander rejected most of the ways 
in which other eminent photo- 
graphers oE ‘be Weimar Republic 
sought to trauscond the ennven* 
dona! studio-portrait: “cundid 

camera" shots, shots tuken from 
extreme angles below or ulmve the 
subject, extreme close-ups of 
portions of a face moulded by 
dramatic lighting, caricature and 
protest photos, photo mout ages, and 
the whole repertoire of devices 
favoured by wlint came to be known 
as the “New Photography " in the 
Germany of the luio 1920s and tho 
early 1930s. Instead, Sander used 
elements of the conventional style 
of the portrait-photography by which 
ho earned his living in order to 
' subvert its meaning and message. 
He pJiotograplied his snliicclc head 
on, in bright lighting, cither in his 
studio or in a selling appropriate 
w their profession nnd social 
function or stains, preferring a full 
or threo quarter length image to a 
facial close-up. lie micnii raged them 
to ndopt n serious rut her thuii (lie 
nsuo] smiling expression and to take 
up a pose, or a mint her of successive 
puses; he would then snap them at 
moments in which he judged that 
the public and the privntu image, 
the soclnlly determined and pro- 
jected character on the one hand 
und the essential individual per- 
sonality on (he other, appeared 
together. Backgrounds would he 
carefully chosen to indicate body- 


“We were sorry you worn not of 
us, Air Carruthers” said the 
cui-ate gently " The air is so 
aim-rent up there, and there Is a 
E-pleiidui view, though unfortu- 

lho «_ ha2e . WBS vef y thick. 

.Whenever there js a hill I for oik 
the mp" 1 ^ 0 “ P ° int ° f filing to 


“ f ,a "as spent much « aocumentary realism Draw. 

eJfin h « s i ,R,a ubr°ad and various pas- ing Dn Scottish ballads land mlnsu-el 
rnniJ'Tr on J ln The ^ne. s ™*b The Cone-Gathcrprs hevi- 

Gatherers do tend to Unto inin dcntly meant to Funrtlnn » . r-t.i. . 


L acoiiano- mat airts however it largely falls In Cunninrtinm,. 

Sh literar t lu ' 0 ^ se O“ i sh any- ‘^ s respect because it! mood and SSSr^^ulavM^mnP ■ ° PP ?T 
tiling, come to that-a bad name, atmosphere are so tried and tested, foreign climes Th S^L” 111 ' 

The Cone-Gtnherara ZJS&* fMtu « « hack iv^reeffi E?’^' 


niajsc a point of getting to vt. n « , BO mucn 8 feature of 

the top.’? selling to The Cone-Gatherers (first pub- mythology, m 

„ j*"- m MIe Forster wrote of hearted stqiy of twb^hn^erc 0 ann ♦ ^ ntJee ^ ^ le on ^y ch 

Nu.iingham Lace” that --this tall end. sulien. ^ the ofhir truly . come* alive is 

wwii t writing. The. apparatus was backed and aitgulic whose r idh U |i^iJ ^amokcepor. Duror’s ■ 
wor^infL not inaccurately, but feebly to harvest nineconoK iv* ? obese wreck, a qulverit 
Si freamlly because t JSs rrfo™aa(»£-du?£.. |ja SaS '“•> oMard whUparinj 

««ly W-U War, TKuVi-Srffi 


cut off from experience oftbe 

W. jowjjey theme of M Bcattock ,,y wxtial division of labour, 1 
r Moffat f is repeated in many of nevertheless impart values to 
° r Sl- s ‘ onos here as It affords child ren or see t hem fail- 

r 1 r 1 h }3l^2 W |f 

reign climes. The stories, how- 

either thinly disguised R^- amnrn. ^ Atnn^unlraS^ 


necause r wasn't 
f«ire ji v.p tfiere In his early 
twenties he ivas still only a few 

Jrf’. from subordination to 
the Cu-ciec. ..j*.. . 


UHs 10/1 ana, sullen, the other hundh- the sous pr oy, B lonely camiifirQ on the s a \* ca ny , uie of & 

assSK.riss.is? r c % 


height ami nieinl nmhicncc, or (o i 
mukc snme unobtrusively subversive i 
comment on the sitter's self- i 
estimate ; hut the bicus, lighting, - 
and pictorial composition combined i 
to concentrate all attention mi the I 
human beings in the fu region nd nf 
the photograph. Sander built up, 
over many years, n large archive of 
such portraits from which a selec- 
tion appeared in 1929 under the title 
The Pace of Our Time ( Antlitz der 
Zcit). 

The Face nf Our Time was, how- 
ever, only the first sketch of tt 
project that would have made 
Sander the Bulzac of phologi .tphy : 
the creator uf nil inventory of nil 
the human and social types of the 
Weimar Republic: r photographed 
“ Human Comedy" based on close 
observation of one complex modern 
society and arranged in meaningful 
sequence under the title Men of 
the Twentieth Century (Menschen 
des 20. Jahrlumdcrts). 

The project, nlas, was never 
completed. When the Nazis canto 
to power they destroyed the plates 
of the book already published and 
made it clear to Sander that the 
unheroic, revelatory style he had 
pioneered was as unacceptable to 
them as Hcartfield’s satiric photo- 
montages or Salomon’s candid 
camera shots. Sander retreated 
into nrbnn and landscape photo- 
graphy ; he continued ndding to Ins 
privntu portrait-arc hive, including 
photographs nf Jews under Nazi 
rule us well as Nazi functionaries, 
but it remained socially and tyno- 
logicallv incomplete, l’art of this 
in com pie ten css was due, as TJlrich 
Keller shows in his learned mid 
informative introduction, to tho 
limitations of Sunder's own world- 
view. lie tended to think in terms 
of " estates’’ or ftdmfc rather than 
lnodeni social classes^ he never 
penetrated the real strongholds of 
industrialized modern society, and 
when lie did photograph factory- 
workers. he avoided the conveyor- 
hell and concentrated on machine- 
minders who hud something of the 
look of those urban nnd rural 
cruft smell he presumed with such 
penetration in some of his best- 
known pictures. Ife felt happiest 
with the peasants of the Wester- 
wuld, whose traditional wny nr life 
laid i‘» some extent survived into 
t iii- Wcininr Republic— though lie 
, chronicles faithfully, in n memor- 
, Mill; series nf pictures, the eon- 
: trust between an older generation 

I and its more urbunlxcd children 
and grandchild ron. 

! Thu imbalance uf ill® material 
l Sander ami in a la ted in Ills archive 
• has prevented Gunther Sander and 
I Ulrich Keller from keeping precisely 


to the great photographer's own 
plan, which they reproduce, lhey 


By S. S. Prawer 

have, however, come near to his ii 
intentions hy beginning with -i sec- u 
lion of ’‘peasant archetypes” (the )i 
so-called S'diiiim-Mappc)* ansi cun- i 
tinning with sections devoted to s 
farmers’ families and labourers, fol- 1 
lowed by further divisions and sub- t 
divisions showing small-town types, i 
sportsmen, craftsmen, urban labour- i 
ers, technicians, middle-class child- = 
ren and family groups, working 1 
women, a whole variety of middle- '■ 
class professions, a few aristocrats, : 
military men, artists, politicians, and 
so on. There are also sections 
devoted to some splendid pholo- 
grnpiis of travelling showmen anil 
other itinerants; und the bunk con- 
cludes with a sumhre gathering of 
the halt, tlie blind, the inaimed, and 
the dead. The final picture, a peace- 
ful image of a dead old woman in 
traditional peasant head-dress, taken 
in 1927, recalls the book’s beginning 
-—the Sramm-Moppe of living pea- 
sant typos photographed between 
1912 and 1913 — und thus achieves 
the symbolic rounding which had 
been envisaged by Sander’s original 
plan. 

Tlie user of August Sander : 
Mensc/,en des 20. Jahrhumlerts has 
to cope with some minor annoy- 
ances. The table of contents fails 
to list the sections in which tlie 
photographs have been nrranged, so 
that tiresome searching becomes 
necessary if one wants to disengage 
file editor’s ground ulan. There is 
no adequate index wmch enables us 
lo find individual photographs 

a uickly. The rcfarences Riven in 
io introduction do not nlwuys tally 
with Lite -numbering of the nlates — 
should pages >13 and 59 wliet our 
nnpetitc for Sander's portraits of u 
high-school girl and a bank-toiler or 
cashier we will be disappointed if 
wc seek them, as bidden, on plntc.s 
339 and 121. Sander's wish that the 
legend accompanying his pictures 
should give the profession and 
status but not the name of his 
sitters has been somewhat lightly 
disregarded. It is good to know, 
nf course, that plate 330 represents 
’■ The Composer and Conductor Wil- 
helm Furiwitimlur” — imperially 
si lieu 1 lie .heluLliiiil .1 1 mil Sander's 
work with which .most English- 
speaking renders will bo familiar, 
luhn von Hnrtz’s volume in the 
1 A perl tiro “ History of Photography ” 

1 scries, prims tho same nhotogranh 
1 with the hilariously misleading de- 
scription: “ Industrialist, Weldon, 
near Cologne ’’. Sander’s wishes 
1 should, howovor, linvo boon respec- 
1 ted tn the extent of bnnMilng his 
sillers’ mimes lo tho back of the 
1 bonk. , 

» In ull other respects Sander's son 
l Gunther, Ulrich Keller, and the 
r German publishers, linvo done hint 
i proud. The onaning essay locates 
1 1 him successfully in tiio social his- 


tory of liis period mid in the history 1 
of pliuLiigrnpliy ; the select iuit from v 
his arcliivc-inuterial, which often i 
included several versions of ,he i 
same subject, has been imaginative- < 
ly made (though 1 continue in prefer 1 
tlie bettcr-kiinwii solo portrait of i 
the freckled peasant bride tn ihc I 
version here reproduced, which ; 
shows a portion of her bride groom’s 
face); nnd the 431 plio:n graphs 
selected are printed in large for- 
mat, with exemplary clarity, cilher 
From tlie original negatives or — 
where these have been damaged or 
lust— from good vintage prints. 

And what nn instructive picture- 
book they makcl It documents, by 
judicious arrangement and juxta- 
position, tho variety of family- 
groups and authority-structures with 
which Sander came into contact in 
the Germany of his day. It shows 
the extent to which, and the many 
ways in which, an old and a new 
Germany coexisted in the Weimar 
Republic. 

The world of Otto Dix and the 
"Cologne Progressives”, of Geargo 
Grosz, Karl Arnold, and 01 af Gul- 
branssou, springs to new life as 
1 Sander's penetrating but never tin- 

S atlietic photographs give us a 
view of the types they painted 
’ or drew. Photos of Lhe “ dadasoplt ”, 

! Raoul Hausmann, dramatically lit 
; for once in order to achieve a suit- 
: ably grotesque effect, breathes the 
! very spirit of Dade as surely as tlie 
? celebrated ikon of the unemployed 
, nian at n street-corner (“ Arbcits- 
J loser, KfHn, 1928 ”) encapsulates 
’ the Depression that led to the rise 
" of Hitler. A high-school boy smok- 
. ing n cigarette takes us Into Lite 
r ambience of Heinrich Munn's 
f Professor Unrat ; a stneky cu stums 
s official v/itli a Kaiser Wilhelm 
a moustache could he the original of 
- Himmclstoss in All Quiff on the 
h Western Front; portraits of n tenor 
3 and a pianist could serve ns iliustra- 
v lions of Thomas Mann’s more 
, amused and nimisinp treatments of 
J the place of the artist in bourgeois 
j. society ; the challenging look of a 
v IiLimb.ome, cigar ptie-j-ninkiiig sacra* 


inry with hob bed hair, iiij.i-ipcm-d 
with the tliff iilunt pn/c u bu-.pec- 
tuclfil, dowdy typist in the limlihc-st 
of offices, can tell us innru nf 
women's cm unci pur ion in the 
Wei mar Republic than pages mul 
pages of Gabriele Reuter ; and tho 
black-uniformed young Nazi who 
adopts one uf his Fiihrvi's favourite 
poses could have been taking les- 
sons in deport me- nt from the actor 
who transforms the public i nidge o£ 
Brecht’s Arturo Ui. 

Brecht’s name, indeed , is rightly 
invoked by UJrich Keller in his 
analysis of the way in which Sander 
encouraged his sower, nr his pnstry- 
chc£, not In perform their habitual 
professional actions before the 
camera, but rather to demonstrate 
the gestures they used in their 
daily work. He was a highly con- 
scious and deliberate artist ; yet as 
so often happens in any art, what 
he actually achieved could trans- 
cend his intentions. The widower 
and his two sons, whom he wanted 
us to sec as examples of “ degenera- 
tion ”, presents to me a pathetic 
imago of sadness and loss, a family 

j * * I---- 


group deprived of the essential love 
of wifo and mother— a love all the 
more necessary because these three 
human beings nre anything but good 
to look at. Sander had a sharp eye, 
but lie played fair. He looked for 
types, but he encouraged his sitters 
to prnject their individual personali- 
ties and aspirations alongside the., 
typlcnl features that mark them out 
aa children of a specific menaced 
society. When we have lived with 
their images for a while, Sander's 
people become ns real to us as our 
own friends und acquaintances, 
while remaining, recognizably, deni- 
zens of a vanished world and 
elements in strikingly effect ivo pic-. 
Larhil compositions. 

It is good to have, at long Inst, 
so full and accurate a documenta- 
tion of a body of work that shows 
Sander to have been, without a 
doubt, one of the greatest photo- 
grnphe-rs of human brings that the 
brief but crowded history of the 
art lias yet brought to the fore. 


1980 monograph 
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Portals in portrait 


By Michael Hirst 
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KENNETH CLARK and DAVID 
FINN; 

; The Florence Baptistery Doors 
“?PP. 321 illustrations. Thames 

( and Hudson. £23.00. 

QjOO 23313 6 

-Pjj* book on the Florence 
Baptistery doors is a lavish ■ publij 
£?‘‘°n with over three hundred 
black-and-white plains 
wnich have been beautifully printed 
“y Mondadori. Iis particular value 
“fcw the fact that it provides us 
■ii , B remarkable visual record nf 
riiL re ? do <»r3. For, while tho r .e of 
vnlberti have been photographed 
p. an y times, the reliefs of Andrea 
have not, so far us I know, 
«en tho pbject of a survey as 
rewarding as the nno presented 
Some of David Finn’s details 
2MP 1 * Trecento masterpiece are 
fn.u ? I Y* especially those devoted 
. the heads of the figures, such as 
: „ lm ? ne of Heredias (plate 57); a 

wtill - *J le *e plates provides us 

Wffsssa M'w 

'P'UIIC sculnuiro 


Co”": find.’ BT*r» *» JSt, K A“" Unrortuiiatoly, 

£."SaJ t? S3? : I naid 


HO makes a cnance aiscuv^ f -.u 
the papers of the Bb^oP s v 1 ^}. 
A slow-moving novel, tow 
dent, which gains Jg ..j J 1 , n d 

through the. careful, detaijefl ^ 
subtle creation of characte ^ t 
atmosphere,-.. . • ■ '■a' - r 


Tt, * 

to* r^i-? ucb . ? realer attention paid 
WOrJt the past 
• SSL** \here are fewer spcc- 


is-h gains j tfl S ; • iacul B S r that BIC fewer spcc- 

he careful, , de,a ! pJ 1 j. Swr?, r ?^ VB ^ ^herp his two 
nation of character thei-R a f B Wncerned.- But, here too, 

■ "i'l.'iiwiil* ~ | • in, w? ; »« •««. 


beauty like tlinse of the last three 
plaits oE the bonk ; again, the close- 
ups of Ghiberti’s architecture are 
wull-choscn ond very informative. 

The photograph of the heads of 
horses in tlie scene of David slaying 
Goliath provides us with a telling 
example of the highly expressive 
power the artist could achieve 111 a 
scene frequently dismissed as a 
failure and, at the snme time, re- 
minds US of tile never ceasing in- 
spiration Ghiberti found 111 antique 

sculpture. Another exceptionaldetail 
(plate 240) of the middle ground 
group in the Noah panel of the J*tpr 
door will surely make any student 
of the period pause: nover hue 1 
seen the impact of the dead Masac- 
ci,>" Tribute Money on the sculptor 
more eloquently documented tnan 
in litis remarkable photograph. 

Yet misgivings remain. Aft will 
have become apparent, this iS cssen- 
[hilly a book of p hot or raphwd emails 

S’tfasssnrsS 

nf shot or the magnification Ot detail 

$ 0 ,%Tb*XZv TL ac S. 


hoy Baptist setting out into the 
desert, the angle nf the shot is so 
low that the downcast and dogged 
characterization of the relief figure 
has become almost jaunty. 

Beautiful as many of tho colour 
plates are, Finn's employment of 
slow film with a very wide lens 
aperture leads to bizarre effects: 
Ghiberti’s own late* self-portrait 
emerges abruptly from a strange 
haze, his ear and strands of hair 
already out of focus. In the colour 
plate of the Virgin Annunciate Crain 
the earlier door (plate 80) where 
the figure is eccentrically photo- 
graphed in profile, we catch a 

f ilimpse of a wildly out of focus 
nsubstantltil angel, seemingly far 
behind, who points to something 
hidden ' a wav behind the Virgin’s 
t ight' shoulder; . . . 

rinn hiftftclf has claimed that his 
purpose 'Iii''' making these photo- 
graphs whs' to "rediscover in all 
three ddots 1 what the sculptors 
themselves hUd seen as they worked ; 
on the many different details of 
their figures . To study the colour 
plate or the Virgin with this state- 
ment of ihtent in mind is to realize 
how tendentious it Is j fn this 
Annunciation plate, the medium has 
almost literally suppressed the 
message. Beautiful (and even 
shocking) details of Italian Quat- 
trocento sculpture can be made 
without the self-advertising display 
we find in too many of thB plates 
of: this sumptuous bopk, This la 
'evident if wo turn to. those of Dona- 


tello’s two pulpits in .Sau Lorenzo 
made bv Liberto Periigi and pub- 
lished by La Nuova Italia duly a 
year ago, , . 


form a remarkable record of lieu lliirty-ycac career with lhe 
Observer. "With 120 duotonc illustrations Paperback ^6.95 

HenriCartier-Bresson 

HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON: PHOTOGRAPHER 
lutroduc tiou by Yves Boimcfoy 
Tor over fifty years, I-Icnrl Carticr-Bcessott lias been creating 
masterpieces with, bis Lcica. Ilia life’s work ig uow covered m 
this retrospective, rcprcscntcdhy bis personal selection ofpnoto- 
graplis - both classic and more accent. ’With 355 duotonc 
illustrations’ JL-S&o* 

Hoholy-Nagy 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND PHOTOGRAMS 
Andreas Haifa 

Hus complete survey of the pioneering work of Ual6 Moholy-r 
Nagy includes an cMtositiou of Ids photo grains, or camcraless 
photograplis, as well as examples of every visual technical 
approach time characterizes Ids work. With 150 black and white 
duotonc plates and 78 figures in the text 8.oo» 

Paul Outer bridge |r 

PHOTOGRAPHS 1921-39 
'Edited by Graham Howe and G. Ray Hawkins 
Text by- Graham Howe and Jacqueline Markham 
■ A pioneer of the rigorous cahro-cotour process, Paid Overbridge 
(1896-1959) later utilized this wchniquoin ft remarkable st udy ot 
tlie female nude, Many of these colour photograplis arc published 
here for the first time in tills comprehensive presentation of ins 
work. With 59 colour and 81 duotonc illustrations ^14.00 

C^ThamesandHudson 
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By Colin Ford 


according to contemporary accounts, 
always joking, keeping each other 
l * nd anyone else within earshot in 
fits of laughter. One searches (heir 


... pure [user was refused an export 
er licence (the first time this had hap- 
m pened with photographs J and the 
ir Gallery raised (he purchase price by 
iy public appeal (the first and, so far, 
only time hisim ic phu lograplis have 
is been the subject of .such an appeal 
ly any where in the world), 
it The ‘‘ Herschel Album ” joined 
:e j ” r ,V e 3 bums of allotypes in the 
[I Colliery by two even earlier miiMers, 
y , . ,, S vltl Ociavlus Hill and Knbert 
s Ailmnsnii. i'liese, inn, had been pur- 

>F f.. in - 1 a r Via ? :ls 11 world mau d 
y in 1 )/.i. -.L, 1 7s .it)pi. As Ariscttnada 
1 'll or punned out. ibis was tin- first 
v time anywhere in the world ib.it 
, photographs Imd been cminivd 
" amuiiR national art Measures. 

5 ,i,5 in iSf «■** l\ rl «-'eless acquisitions, 
t the National Tom-nit Gallery lias 
s mourned a score nr so of photo- 
• Hj .tplue exit dm Inns and ptilil i<v|i irij 
; almnsi .is many latalnguns. Attend- 
■ '. ,Lt : s . J, }“ sales have been liigli and 
ns kind nt plioi ultra phy, historic 
. and cunicmpnrurv, seems (.. strike 

wi.h e in lC c i Mrds of reoiRiiiilon 
a i these who are H s uncomfnrt- 
iihie when confronted with “fine 
•nt plimo«raphy as rliev are with 
paintings. They recognize portraits: 
,,,te ,h « 

-viSkif:. way ’ th ? . most Significant 
ex inh i non containing photography 

was planned before the Department 
of. Fi ln , a ,,, i Photography even came 

107?. inE " r iC °f Beauty 

(1972) was an exhibition which ex- 
plored feminine beauty through the 
ages and came too soon for mure 
! |,Sin a modest number of photo- 
glyphs to he mfiltraieil among the 
paintings and engravings, but they 
were a popular and .successful 
element. Surprisingly, none of the 
critics, and mine of the public (at 
least within hearing) questioned the 
propriety of showing photographs 
alongside the other port rails. It ins 
Hikon tar grunted that this was their 
rightful place. 


The Nat inn a] Pori rail Celery was 
to muled in 1856, when photography 
was already seventeen years old. 
Empowered to acquire “ likenesses 
uf persons eminent in British his- 
tory ”, it might have been expected 
tn embrace the new medium 
eagerly. Instead, it restricted itself 
to pluming, sculpture, drawing and 
such iradiiinnul media. Why? 

The Gallery's first trustees 
f iimnig them Carlyle, who ihnu»;ht a 
portrait “ a small lighted c indic hy 
which the Biographies could for the 
fust time he read, and some human 
interpretation be made of them”) 
undoubtedly perceived the slmri- 
rtMinngs of curly photographic pnr- 
j rails. Many photographers were 
uu si lies sale n first, anisis n prior 
second. Richard Beard, for instance, 
who established London’s first por- 
trait studio, was a coal merchant 
who bought a daguerreotype licence 
strictly as a business proposition 
I ironically, it was to make him 
bankrupt ). And the available 
technology was limited. Maria 
Edgeworth, subject of the oldest 
portrait photograph in the Gallery, 
described visiting Beard's studio: 

11 l .' i 11 wonderful mysterious 
operation . . , the whale apparatus 1 
and stool on a high platform under * 
n glass dome casting a snapdragon } 
blue light ninking ail look like . f 
spectres. . , .** i; 

No wonder only (he very si l ongest i 
personalities succeed in looking i, 
human in photographs of the period, 
and even they seem stern and ' p 
humourless. They could scarcely ,| 
f 1,11,0 when out staring n giant luass » 
lens protruding from a vast wooden V 

Air'S?’ } ilk 1 tv f.? famous examples. vv 
Ah red. Lord leiinyson and his m 
friend W. H. Brookfield were, w 


mm — — V M,V omm kiiva l Kitrir 

earnest photographs in vain for any 
as lime of tins. 

iy As late as 1926, Roger Fry was 
d. moved to wriie: “One day we may 
es hope that the National I'nrirait 
s- Gallery will be deprived of so large 
d a part of its giant that ii will lurn 
111 to fusion Mg I lie art of phiiti.gr;, phy 
II and will rely on its results fur its 
(1 records instead of buying acres of 
canvas covered at great expense bv 
fashionable practitioner* in paint 1 '. 
Hi- then, the imperfect and sl.iw 
J chemistry of I he early days Imd heeii 
■ superseded mid “ instant a nouns " 
photagrupliy, even colour, was 
) lmssdjlc. Yet the Natirmnl Portrait 
Ellery had only taken one nervous 
■- ? t4 *P jowiic - ds tin* medium, «n ailing 

. i'hfiKiginpiiji- 

; it ecu nl , .in ni chive of I'.inunis laces 
taken by a umilnn smdin pun rail i.si, 

! 1-Vy’s pJoo cuiito in his inirndiic- 
tion to n biin.i of Victnriau port rails 
nv the p lining rap her lie considered 
tar and away the must distin- 
guished artist ever to have used 

J'l,, J «1 iu Margo ret 

Camei cut. A friend and, fin- twentv- 
tive years, neighbour of Tcnnvsoii. 
she was encouraged m> take up 
pltuLogiaphy as a hobby in 1862 and 
was soon producing the most pene- 
trating pnrtruits uf the Poet Laure- 1 
ate and the “famous men imd fair ' 
uTtY l V w,,om introduced 
in Sn . n,e F , 0lll, ‘ l l,le, r way 1 

into li e Cullcry s reference archives * 

? 07 > l !.I. y,fa . , s S ' ,,0 5 until after t 

heed ni* UI t« ! V 2 finally tr.uk f 

lUhli i i ,y * adv "» 1,0,1 ostah- I 
iistied n Department of Film and v 

t he l °PiSm ,y * * 5* J i l,er - work t« re d « 
the 1 1 iniary Cnlleriiuii alongside c 

ffil 1 * 1 - Jdtler media*: In ft 

V.S pric l , r5 ? ,bu,,i ,,f her lust p 
v;mk .LssemhCl for Sir John Me,-- u 
stltel, in s sold at juciimi for the r< 
wuild recur <| price of £52,000. its ri 
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Documents of the English lowlands 




Karia tlu ' Psik/iwmci/iwf, phntoxraiihcil by Lolte Isctbi h 

Aicii' York, 1917. 


The Victoria and Albert 
Museum 


Animal vegetables 


By Mark Haitorfh-Booff] 


quest ions accepted modes n f vision 
■md .n, v,. h-d « 1Sl . (lf pi, '! 
niuipni-iH. It f.rds ,i u . ^S 

ii ' t 1,1 . • s,,, ‘ , v.ili.nn “ ihns- 

hy Susiui .Sou Mg, 


v « ■■•it** spec ii ic g imeinivu in inleruct 

Vi ! '* n 11 '■‘•■I'lits like special uiMgcrv as na lutei'ml 

pkailutg. Ili.vvevvr, une can classify ,b e wmk. I mei’tho 

pn ‘ le f •*»«* liHniii. ? 1 i ( l , l, 5?J{| ai lists Btfi'mml 

iiSm. ' h of“ to-"-- 


By Aaron Scliiirf 

III-.N MAI! DOW' : 

Kdwaril Weston : Ills Life mul 

Photographs 

'imt ' : Al ’ , ;‘ 1 " le - tM W - 

Edward Weston’s icpuiaiiun is 

I.irUitiir iiu.,, 1 «... I.:. ..i ' . 


Ins 8 by 10 plates. Mis Mexican 
odyssoy, not unlike that of Gauguin 
in (lie Smith Sims (Im.i r.„ l.ss 

rimMiiiir) was al-.n scape In. in 

CIVlIl/UIIOIl ; * 

Mv disgust ft.,- i|i,u iinpnssibh, 
vilattu of I .ns Angeles grows 
dully. Cilvc me Mexico, revoln- 

[» it the plague spot of America 

’ ’ ; llt lh '"^ < li.it 

MLXiro had to ah.mtlan the fair 
fuil' l,,ry to such a 

1 , Mexico. Wes tun was stunm-it 


’ , OS, craft and the Hccho.s show dfluT^raffiTc 

i ' taid product has often been the industrial huildinusi nr * 

: • mouuted and framed photographic ^Prcial Projects B Nn 0 Fi PE ^ ,,a i ,s .. 

i liin' f. Th “ 1*«‘ wn-yfclp & sh ' ,v “ « fcS;,," 11 ' l ,hu > 

|H1 fa painter/ lithographer) ahd Th ..- ff , 

chemist) stands xinml. u<2jhl*J n if P ' ■ IK< **. n * s 1 ha ye 
taneously .at the outset ,aqd the fnS? u? aro ,n, Precise. inevitably • 

P ,I, n n “ l El ;, o{ ^is tradittbr; which graphic work could be 

. n now the subject pF some remark- illmJi.iSl® “. verH, . of lhe categories 
able research and rediscovery. j s t i,_ .^. ou , s y ' f . A Pattiuular case 

,^-nd u ,h= g J 0 , ally $$&E* a «xr 

rcco„ !i| aetl hi aneh of photography 5. ^ ei i, Museum, until January 25 - 

“Iii“" _ p . rt * -9 , . , . c nf *he so- & A « nor an entirely instincts. 


An,orki, ' s 

Weston took an estimitcd 4 non ? * ul , . 1 f u,,cc,, ';n«ii»ii on the sub. 
6.000 photographs in his fifty Work! with’ cu/jrVi^ r f ,nfurcin « tlle imagf 

z a zh‘° L A “•* 

n.nih *? enlarRer ‘ ! a »‘l the direct snonianPifv°i k .“ ch,t ‘ v ? d ° Ron nine 
method appealed to his purist S S iL i Heston's own worth: 


M mistaking . the coi«bqV2 f jL Tallin’s nhot wanh B JL 
’•;* great i Garfter-«r ^ * b* aeRstii vgj 
. son . exhibition held at the Victoria “Jelorrfy shbeked by the oucf 

stressed the oiigin of . How du i’ou spell Cons?" 
.“L 1 ! 1 ? If!!?* ur ^ }*' r*l><>n<ize l 2 . d0 with memory. 


Jife'^ls fiff* ' t0ry ‘ . ft ? WestiwA f^nddi “h^ihj' ‘crmcepllfm "V'an 

-c iAasr?-- - -■»"* 

was, ttestoiis clear vision of his ui. • . 

out in his nf f, ui « and 


; fi ' j- '‘Rmy ouc a sories of .k ' . -* , us remem 

= old radio broadcasts in the form of if | V a6 p »d cdnirlbutc to the p 

r S 00 ^ ' Actually, of court*, of idtas modes In rite arts. 

C:.rtlf,r. Bresson has oxhibited in 

queries from the outset: of his The Photographs | n T» p„ha ‘ ■ 

Third, in so f ar as Jt s . ' ^“7%' . J*uJ?lic^- 

by the first two caieFor^, bSH’cSS, J f P0590b 27 fe.) J, ave 
thnogiaphy is an iavettisatinn J r 61 * from a wide variety 

appearances, 0 f how (be wSd looks Sw^hm? 5 by d od ?d ° “ ueas “« d 
irsaiffleBi by* enthral: end n"oSie «? •,t5 y d,nary »«rU»g ■ 
cjicoucal materials. This i rad h Ion ’ J b y are accompanied by 

toity •U5^:2SM!E!!- .I?!*?* 


js& Swvs 

war for h L* haired for 1,1 t r struugpoess. Inswuil il,2 

for rhe .-'7^? ""“ , «-"f f-‘> digniiy. ,C 

American middlc-cluss sexLj S. * — — 

SS J™"! ‘p> .«sf» 


(. In 1923 Weston moved from lot P,J . ter Nichols and others a 

Angeles to Mexico, where he slaved * SS? Vatican: Portrait of a i 

for four years. T> it and CommnnUy (226pp. Gifi a 

• J^iase in his career. |{ e became '^* HCin ^ ,a i n * £18. 0 7171 u!8j 4i f 
acquainted willr 'the muraljsts' {n'a^n-ri a5 / , ?. ,r Iwckgrouiid the a 
Pnd * i u * V6ra W HJ1 d th eir friends oLth^v*!!- bu,,d * n 8 s a »d prospects ii 
Mexicans much «£J? t.SSS®* Chy - Tbe maiirsub- d 
l&el port . rai t Photograph?. 2 T fr ' Qr ,° th ® who a 

£P?y aIs ? appreciated his nicoir^ ,n are drawn to the urftf a 
/ a S°des of. ,p 0 £ hS?‘ •' ^ 0r «<. Uero are tho holiday- C 
nf J surreal, cor nm 3S» tt/Vi 1 * 1 ? P^8 r,n »s, nUn» man- A 

?Z, 1 a , n ^^ sp ^ d village Iffe ; unncauled lbfl ^P^Pbonc exchange, more u 

ft ftw blurs) becauM flpiiriiig VdEtestrfei wiirkv m 

■ ita* S SESEFVV ? n 

■ monitor*, quieMooJcjug, 


in hiMiity inn iir.ic in ihe/r eKrrlil 
in and fin in. 

, Wrstnii fhst rxjierimtBiei viiii 
ilii-. siylr in 1 925 when, in Mean 
an mdinary l.ivatury bowl, i "lit?. 
I* 1 r ii .i m * ■ J 1 1 * rl i m'i'iHiicIc of edriufc 
k ”' v hiMiity ”, iii.qiircil him whb hi 

ronmurs. Bis rtsp& 

■IS 1,1 l h.it fixiuri* were not unlike tfax 
no hnuigln in hi* iihoiograpiu v 
if midi.*;. ||c ileiiicd tlint anyt«W 
ir ^vnilnili -in was litluiidcil — ihoup n 
» in haul in hrfivve that .sun u 
tutun uvu us Wi'htuii could swoy tw 
j i ri i.uigli* of ginumi glass KlihJi 
,, anv irfen-nci' m sex. .■ 

f A tvmpoi ary diversion InjWcsioi^ 

ii phut ultra phy neemred in 19B ^ i 
v tin 1 ileptli of ihe Depression M n 5 i 
I i vtTiiiied into ilic PlfA (*w ] 
i’ Works of Art Project) » cont? 1 ^ ; 

• tu a pliiiiograpliic recortl ^ ; 

• “ The Amci ii-iin Scene”, a ; 

• nvi of i he t'ummis Farm 

1 Admin i-.fr, n ion photographs- ; 
: •mein I doemnentary did -not r" j 
: West on'* leiniH'rament, ond-uif n i 
i plmingraphs he look for the pm h ; 
? do not appear in MaiMows iw* 1 

1 Weston left die W'F# ! 
' after uboin four fa 

lurried m his retreat in G “r 
Norihrxu Culifornia whew 
iimincd until his dw* ■ ■“ p 0 j at ' 
There, on Hie wild ecu' * 

I ai h cis lie took some of W . i 

pliatugruphic cJose-ops- E«" 7 
Weston Meps hack “^jS aod! 
JjiidsL ;ipo of barren 
gorges, scarred earth < 

simchiiig into »!» d j£?«* I 
ruisifd Horizon hne ,ea . |tis i 
a sliver of liahi tor , , 
effect, as In Jns convergent ^ 
of MIt'CulcillS. sea Wee i'j W r Mt!, 6 ■■ 
tree trunks and 8 nnr '^_ r su bJeA 1 
one of standing ? vcr .J; ® lifeicts 
embracing It. end breathing UK' 
every intimate detail- . ■ ■ 

priextii at work >« 
secret archives. bwy ,l, Jf gtt& 
arc theoirafs running ^ 

iheucracy. Other, pictures 
groat pomp of seri ' ,c I e l 5i c aPS^ 1, 
Peter's, and vanous 
a lures of (he Pn P c ?, f u L V « win# 
ing his Papal skull-cap ^ 

day and on impressive shot ^ 
at night being carried th gn^ 
adoring crowd m . JoN 


waNCV NEWHALL : 

PH. Emerson: The Fight (or Photo- 

graph)’ as a Hnc Art 

266 pp. Phaidon: Aperture. £16-- • 
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P H. Emerson drifts 
r»jn East A n Rijn’s s.ihcon- 
around y» S till quite powerful 

piousness “ iec e Si » Gathering 

Ulies Yarmouth from Brey* 
Wa ter w “Women Raking . 

urnmiiia Home from the Mai flies , 
ftqve acquired the icon-hke propel - 
-B of pictures into wWch a c ommo 
•nitv stares in search of its soul. The 
late Nancy Newholl, whose majoi 
work was this biography ot the gi cut 
"fi; strange nineLeeutli-ceimiry 
* ‘nholo&rapber, says Emerson s inter- 
£ireianon in words and images of 
& she calls “the Netherlands of 
Enaland” is worthy to stand beside 
KSs Paris, the geological surveys 
of the American West, and the Farm 
Security Administration s America 
■ in the 1930s. • 

She sees him as the first true 
'.photographer-poet. Arriving as he 
i Sid od a frenetic photography scene 
t .in which so many talents were srriv- 
[ ids for artistic reputations on a par 
l with those of pointers and engravers, 
it could not have been a bettcr 
rtoment for a young man with his 
cantankerous mixture of puincian 
aloofness, invective and inner con- 
:■ viction to State his case. He was 
twenty-seven, a qualified doctor of 
medicine, a New Englander as well 
as English (American law allowed 
him this duality), married, a nove- 
list, tall, fair and stylish. Together 
witn these assets— nnc! that of being 
the cousin nf Ralph Waldo Emerson 
—he had the good fortune to find jn 
Norfolk and Suffolk, on u first visit, 
his special territory of the imagina- 
tion. This was in August 1 883 when 
he first saw Smith wo Id and Great 
\«TO)Ulh. 

h had nil begun in Rome, where 


at mikui ' -1 nfllW^ 

adoring crowd in /■ni’hoo loN 

Cardinal Freeman and Bisjop^ 
Mackey are caught off 
up rt/ir riprel'M fi {* 
many shot# ot the oew r r^f 
palanquins Or smoking ca .jfjj.T, . 


ihc Puritan, agnostic and anatomist 1 
in him were cadi pinfoinuMy ■ 
shocked by Indian art. With a ■ 
naturalistic philosophy curiously 
similar to that expounded hy 
Consiiihib in his lectures, Emerson 
at once set about finding his uwii 
iriith-io-nnturc creative responses, 
particularly with respect to hunmn 
beings moled in a landscape. Tho 
year before lie found both his people 
and his place on i lie East Anglian 
coast, lie had hmigiir his first 
camera, and it was the revelation lie 
received ihruugli its ground glass 
which gave him what Nancy 
Ncwhall calls his unswci m Rome, 
to lhe iinnauir.thicsK of painting and 
sculpture. This intensification of the 
view in the lens was to remain for 
him the camera’s ultimate glory, 
more marvellous than any print, 
lie agreed with his East Anglian 
“ peasants ” when he allowed them 
to put their heads under his focus- 
ing cloth and they caught their 
breath with delight at a brilliance 
which they had never before 
encountered, and said, '* Ah, if we 
could only get it like that 1 ” Life, 
they meant. 

Emerson had some lessons in 
photography, not from a photo- 
grapher hut from his old tutor in 
physics and chemistry nt Cambridge. 
On rhe whole, though, he served no 
apprenticeship. He was one of those 
artists who need only . rhe merest 
outline of instruction. Julia 
Margaret Cameron, of course, wns 
another. Presented by her daughter 
mid son-in-law with a lens and dark 
hnx— 11 It may amuse you. Mother, 
to try to photograph ” — she turned 
her coal cellar into ,i dark-room and 
a glazed henhouse into her glass- 
room and began to take pictures. 
Emerson revered her and his 
account of her work, included here, 
is fascinating. Although only half 
the age she was when she began 
her work, ho was for a while equally 
obsessed and single-minded, lie gave 
up medicine, brought his family to 
Siiuthwold, found a local artist and 
n ui urnl ist <T- F fimidjll) l<» guide 


By Ronald Blythe 

him about the region and hegan t 
work at once nil ilic great serifs uf t; 
pictures which were io fill Life ami F 
Landscape on the Norfolk Brands, s 
Pictures nf Life in Field and Fen, ] 
Idyls [sic I of the Norfolk llroads. 1 
Picture's of Fast Anfilian Life and l 
Wild Life on a 7 idnJ Water. i 

These remarkable albums were 
received with every kind of hostility 
and criticism, mid with some awe. 
The new photographic establish- 
ment, with its proliferating journals 
ami medals mid its attempts io place 
itself us an equal among the irudi- 
1 in mi I arts, sow .ill that ii preached 
ami practised threatened by what 
Emerson culled his Natuiulisiit 
Photography. Primarily, what the 
Photographic Society and its aca- 
demics objected to in Emerson was 
his “differential focusing”, as he 
himself called it. He said: 

The principal object in the picture 
must be fairly sharp, jusr os sharp 
as the eye sees it and no sharper, 
but everything else, and all other 
planes of the picture must be sub- 
dued . . . slightly out or focus, not 
to rhe extent of producing destruc- 
tion of structure , or fuzziness, but 
sufficient to keep them back and 
in place. 

But it is in another statement that 
Emerson sums up the genius of these 
enthrall ing work-portraits oE men 
and women labouring in and around 
the Broads a hundred years ago: 
Nothing in nature has a hard out- 
line, but everything is seen against 
something else, often so subtly 
that you cannot tell where one 
ends and the other begins. In this 
mingled decision and indecision 
lies all the charm and mystery of 
nature. 

Nancy Newhall hacks her long, 
detailed and utterly absorbing por- 
trait of the conflictingly high- 
handed and humble Emerson with a 
willy account of the late nineteenth- 
century photographic world. She 
concentrates on such figures as 
0. G. Rejlander, Alfred Sucghiz 
und, must of all. on the nnenmned 


king of EnglEh piclnnal photo- 
graphy, Emerson's /idle noir Henry 
Peach Robinson, whose “ Autumn ", 
slu* says, was the most be-ineclallcd 
iibriiogruph in the world. Robin son 
had begun us a painter. Tinning 
in the camera and adapting the 
techniques of genre-paiming to it, 
he became enormously successful. 
“Any dodge, trick and conjuration 
uf any kind is open to the plintn- 
gniphci's use. ... It is his impera- 
tive duly to avoid the mean, i lie 
bare, the ugly, and io aim to elevate 
bis subject, to avoid awkward forms, 
.■ml ii. correct the tin picture sque ", 
be advised. V:u aphmed ami 
m ream lined, says Nancy Ntsvlv.il 1, 
Robinson’s ideas nnd t devices are 
overwhelmingly still with us. 

The' wealthy Emerson, christened 
Pcdrn Enrique on his father’s Cuban 
sugar estate, was as far from this 
skilfully manipulated and profitable 
photographic scene as anyone could 
be. But nc was a man with a mes- 
sage who had a taste for dissent 
and even for a quarrel. He attacked 
the Robinson school and it reviled 
. him. In the long course of this row, 
splendidly documented here, all the 
confused business about art-and- 
photography comes to the surface. 
Although ho stirred it up and kept 
it on the boil for nearly twenty 
: years, Emerson was never deeply 
upset hy the battle. It allowed him 
io exercise a far from offensive 
liigh-and-inightlness and It drew hint 
■ close to the subject of his contro- 
: versial vision, the half -marine, huJf- 
> agricultural society and its watery 
! acres. 


ful or striking faces, published his 
si u dies of u const ul people in order 
that they “ would help in the nndei- 
Manding of this peculiar rcjiinu ami 
add to the nut cry against abuses 
lie set down Lhe local dialect und 
made himself familiar with all the 
Focal crafts und customs. And sis, a 
doctor he was expert in gauging 
siandanls of health and welt aru in 
the disirict. His albums, though 
among the fiitesi aesthetic achieve- 
ments of the camera, arc also early 
sociological documents. lit Nancy 
Ne whim's words, they were to make 
him “ a prophet crying in a strange, 
dry. mechanised and mere untile 
wild emos. ”. 

In 3891 he gave it all up. In a. 
letter sent to every photographic 
magazine he said that “the medium 
must rank the lowesr of all arts . . . 
In short, I throw my lot in with 
those who say that photography is 
a very limited art. I regret deeply 
that 1 have coine to this conclusion’*. 
There was no overwhelming private 
grief iu this repudiation. Emerson 
had tired of hobbies, tired nf houses 
and places, tired even, it seems, of 
wliat he so uniquely wns, an artist 
of the ground glass. He lived on Until 
1936. still taking some pictures. But 
the nigh period of his achievement 
was to be the 1880s. The second half 
of this lovely hook consists of a 
great sheaf of pictures from thou, 
the now familiar bulks and features 
of his “ peasants ”, all taken on a 
grey day “when possible"; the 
wherries u which Old Crovnc pain- 
ted in some of liis pictures", and 
the toll and cold. The beauty and 


Having no other criterion in which 
to judge such a triumph, those who 
admired his work talked of artists 
such as Courbet and Millet. The 
East Anglian press was in no doubt 
about what he was getting at and 
its columns were filled with Tory 
rage by his exposure— in captions 
and essavs, as well as photographs — 
of the miserable conditinns in which 
the poor lived. Emerson, unlike the 
gcnre-pliotographcrs who combed 
ihe alleys and sc at' run is for beau ti- 


the toil and cold. The beauty and 
strength of it all too, such as would 
have naturally existed in such lubour 
and in such a countryside. 

Lein's Carroll — Viet oritur photo, 

gropfter (Introduction hy Helmut 
Gcrn&hcim i 93pp, 41 plates. 

Thames and Hudson. £4.95. 0 500 
27171 2) is a selection of th* 
Reverend Charles Hodgson's photo- 
graphs of young girls, mainly from 
albums ill the Gcriisheini collection. 
University of Texas. 
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Bill Brandt: Nudes 1945-1980 

Introduction by Michael Hiley 

Bill Brandt’s pictures employ the imagery and richness of 
dreams, and have the same ability to move us in ways we do 
not understand. In this collection are assembled some of the 
most memorable photographs of the nude ever made. His most 
recent work includes a new starkness of tone which will 
surprise many. 

288 x 249 mm; looduoionciUustraiioJisj 
hardcover £ 17 . 50 ; 0860920518 

Photography & Sopiety Gisele Freund 

Since its first publication inFrench six years ago, this study bus won a pkee ™ classic. . 

Fully updated! it considers photography’s origins and developments, the novation of 
photographers and the effect their pictures have upon 6 

197 x 156 mm; 256 pages; ovenooiilustr,tionsj Hardcover ^7.9J> 609 59 

Robert Doisneau: Photographs 

The bestof Doisneau’s marvellously .witty photographsare 
here eathered to become one of those very rare books which 
ran make people laugh out loud, and at the same time a 
Kve^ing, affeiifiomt<: tepos6 ofthe.way peoplebehave; a book 
which never palls. 

Ittdcowr £ 30 . 00 ; 0860 J 4050 X 
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Evidence of emancipation 


unuLLiiiue dLi-uiupiismiienrs, sue cf 

Rv Hnllv 1 ?Iav timied voice mid music said i 05 

ny n«Iiy L , ley France. But a dwindling privfl 

lull 1 yrr i ■ Income obliged her to con temp In 

T iliotln M nrlnl ’ 7 W0, k ' ailtJ ; '» tllC 1930$, She bORi 

ihd n^lfn h?or!mli« a , lo (like pictures in order to leu 

InO photographs. I ha 1 d 011 : A per litre to become u laboratory technician. 

0*89381 0525 * * " 


JANS UOWN : *»«■* “ Promenade ties AiiRlnis ’ 

The Gentle Eve sequence taken in Nice while sin 

a j; l,o c r apl15 ’ Th "- a, ‘ i1 *“1 ^iz,^STL^ ,',2s. 

0 ’7204 "* pi ov it it it an entire into plioio- 

g rapine circles. She lias winked 
consistently ever since. Bur I.itctic 


dileunute accomplishments, she con- 
tinued voice nnd music .studies in 
France, But a dwindling private 
income obliged her to contemplate 
work, and, in the 1930s, she began 
to dike pictures in order to letirn 
to I) ecu me u laboratory iccliniciun. 

At the onset of the Second World 
War she moved to New York, where 
her “ rrbmonndc des Angiitis" 
sequence, taken in Nice while she 
was still an amateur and omen- 


WryC « '■ 


E d S o r taij3Jcl,In£LiEl,,! 

Chance has played an iuai-di- (sailors and whores) ar^we I? Veme- . „ 

!raoh? a Tlii n «f,^bi l nfi- ry r 0f ph0l ?‘ ?* IU ? d, i a ? are her ambitious, Windsor Horse Show I960”, from June Bourn’s The Gentle Eve. 
grapnjr. i lie quickening of women’s painterly interprets! 011s of sculn- * 

SS5552? 1 ?? 011 * a,ound i ,e end of (i| e i« r «> a "d_ architectural monument? 

nineteenth century, liappencd to No doubt a few wealthy women’s ti,; e ■„ 

n, ° m £ m 1,1 which consciousnesses will be raised by BNiahi xpe,,si,,e record of postwar immediately identifiable and com- 
VSJBT fc 10 {Mine -Model, but one cannot . mercial than that of YousufKarsh 

JJe themain ™n«a«nP«° t0 * 8rap , hers p but feel that a gifted amateur i ^^ainpliv Can be smd to be or Arnold Newman, the quasi- 
ttiiee pno,1^r«Sl ag i tS 0f ac least ” ], ° became a competent pinfes- acobl s blood. Her great- snapshot quality— Jicr subjects 

^ • di,n,ially FP ““kite's fr t eli f,.; ,i pj/ f &rpi; 

sins mgms mmm wum 


***% r* 

... 




ore the main protagonists of at least who became a c 
L,*® W 1 recent novels ■ in one of sional has been 
thcm-Alan Lelchuk's A tirium at served. 
Wump-/oii»-~phoiography is used r . , r „ „ 

as a metaphor for emancipation. r 7 ,- G ^le Hue 

quicken K?iK. K | t i Con, . e 7 >n , wns Sown's phot Odessa} 

i? , ,e S ®L CI ? 1 “dvnnt- crented on nssijz 


. . CP — - W..V1 IUCIII lint Iflliv 

so cm I st at 11s nnd a measure of 
financial independence but also pro- 
R2“^L artistic credibility. 


' ,‘ ,L 1,1 HU cast: “•«««« »«i miimt.il, it was |10t wim uii.-fLl iici pilUIOUl'iIDh V 

nieiit° th e * * fpn it 1/ 'L 0, r d i r 1,1 V, ,U |- sl,e moved 10 dnz/ling 1920s i- d J»rd Sieiclicn lias found her 

at IhJnJZZl V ° f ,,er „ *»hjeet < ll, lf . *h« her personal style , phptogcmcs ” (Fox Tallmi’s term 
- ■ 1 r f,?.f 1 e f | ,,l?r s f lf - Wlt, ' out do,lb t ownre fo1 ' * IHU Bes that nrc light .Reiterated 

tlitude is akin to that pf the Influence of August Sander, °. r formed by lighi) "more reul 
er-craftsinau, and works J 1 ® 1 ' concerns have always been with than your others ". Hut neither ho 


inipiis at n 10 lli-niai.lt n:.,.."' ■ "I'" iiiiiiu m iu(c> lq Hk M,. w Vm-L- u k« V win ill Nt'llv Wisi>\ 
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From tyranny to tyranny 


* By M. E. Yapp 

MICUbL SETlMiuN i ‘,'"1 

Iran 1 Tficlateinent . 

?46lfa L &lr mo " i7 - 9 ?;- . 

ABBAS : •; . • 

Iran : La cdvolutlon confisqu£c 

fsfi'JifoiT*’ : Editions 

One may tell tKd story of some 

JSL*™ e . t ' rent U’WIUgh Photographs 
eitlier by using photograpiis to 
illustrate a text or by the boldor 
course of dispensing with a text and - 
arranging liie photographs to tell 
tneir own story, supported by their 

SIS#™?-* 

w asaS"* ■ 

black-and-white plates, he traces the 
development of the Iranian revolu- 
through 1978 

: SSSt thG P an - 

2 P - 1 ■ °^r wp 0 i‘i3l Iran, moving 
quickly Into the familiar scenes or 
popular .demonstrations and street 
violence, and concluding with 
Sr m .£ S JV f . some ° Problems 

SLmWi. aS ?«« bl «hed Islamic 
n^pubfac. Abbas has chosen the 
second path and, aided by black- 

dSflnK ^ Iloto ^phs of better 
' o«»ni*ion, qas produced a shorter 
•aSlv IGo 5 e satisfying Work. His 
presentation, however, follows the 
KUW-m* 11 ir,t ®'‘P r etation 

B n> !, f L d “,‘ lar r -° lfiac of Setboun. 
Sfrll™ a luxurious and tyrannical 
^5ten , - overthrown, by popular 1 

-aSSSTT- and Mc rifice aild re- 1 
pieced (iy an ascetic but no less .1 

tyrannous rNifimn ...u — I ... . i . 5 ’ 


Supei-ficlnily the Iranian rovolu- 

:SSmhiS*! l,,y * cnUs llso,f plioin- 
graphic ropresontntion. As Abbas 

i^ s . f,, » * symbols which 
* r.vftf. Gas| ty bo captured on film: 
j cai J 5e lSi goose-stopping soldiers 
nn^sednta ministers in Western 
Clothes illustrate the system of the 

yiS5 a : SV AiS 

£-t u sX i n „ sassStaTss 

RJIJj* d' 110 ™ sharply than words 
JStfi d nf S “ boun °ff 0 rg a photo- 

:S”>S"SS 

sSJjwSI 

gi« ir Psironisiing 

Khomeini. !* 5 manager - 

caS?elfS’ P r l ^° grap!lic h > dories 
Sim f 4ES 0f lve ». other 

FCirtmn hidden from the ‘ 

popular denSnstra- 

UUflS flf Alfffrtc# 1070 


o third dement which was crucial 
to die success of the revolution! 

the iS£ eco j loll,ic 1 •*iwuh«ii of 

tile 19B0s and early 1970s luul 

wani^loJ Hn i ex,, 1 ,,, 1 siun of i'nini- 
grams into rlic cities, especially 

li.hr.in. Tlio sudden clieck to eco- 
nomic expansion in the mid-1970s’ 
&2 ,,,ted . tl,c new “'rivals, who 
f ?' 1 " d f n - ox PJa»ation of their plight 
P^ 1, religious terms. But 
rinn r „ e ( P rcs ® nlo, 'o» of this combina- 
«52i ° l V ni 9 dern .asr ,r a | ions and clas- 
steal theology is n task hevond tlio 

anr? ni l1,a i ,{e ‘ So also tllc “Ppear- 
f«r Ce i < ° f r do ‘ ,r ° l-lI, odoxy and unf- 
EjffSy fo * te,cd by pictures of the 

duafkm S . C [“ S ? eS . C ° ,,Cea,S 8 simiinr 
dualism winch gives rise to broad 

W.ml’cVlicy 1 ,la “"' e of 

k«£ ^ c is: srwgg; 


men £ mid Iran „■ revolution tm. 

t»ttfw f sSSh 

if- P ? rCSS ‘V revolution. In 1963 

nfi Rofifatnafipolft, j ■ 




ment in U,e overthrow of The Shat 

JS?« ,h t2 y were m V ch Rwr « complex 

e^pS« SU ^ eUed i At »«« three 
® - dr »: v .n from the middle 

class, the traditional bazaar and uew 
iirban^ wrtibigrants, took part" in 
these demon strati oas. The first two 


u„ . in isos 

he systematically shot dqwn urban 
demonstrators ; in 3978 lie employed 
coercion haphazardly and Without 
conviction. Various explanations for 
nis inaetjon have been < put forward 

ftiSdsKr ,Qm *. J ^ d “ n . c “ of 

nJnJ 9G k ¥f re50l Y° ws Strong, 
tnened by his conviction that- he 

r wa f. pressing Hie ignorant and 
selfish opponents of beneficial re; 

the”«iJ ,l r 19 2 he r s Eneed wit b 

the need to shoot the products of 
his own reforms ; the silent majority 

in a ctirious, humourless way a ■ 

c f, rin ®, 71180 that he- ^wavered ^and l 

allowed the revolution jo ,gitfrt hMd. 

' - DAO (l«nl _ _ 


RrV.phcr " ,L1 ,,CW! 

grainier m .seeking t„ s ] m , v .1 
world m extremis. Faces nn . 

* p yj lud wi,h J u y. contorted with 
pniii, 01 convulsed by fear or huie ■ 

JESS l o ““"Plod m ,h".Jrc«: 
JLJ U licd , 0 . Ht in mortiiaritf* or are 
displayed m charred lumps- still 

x-rtM. Jfc* 

rovolution, wliirh ro. 
row^i.n'i “Bony, publicized its sor- 
rows and welcomed the nliniourn. 

Earrort ' Thn U,d bc - r wi,l,Cs ^ to B ||s 
whh ,L rhey assf,cldl ° 'his feature 

but h nerh?! t fi U, ' a f 0f - Iranian Shi ’ is m 

waniple of l l lc ^and.iB y ?n K mh^ , ^f 


rt rl ^ i0n \ m09t work 

flte-nf nxim us . . Poems, takes i< it- 

seHing- the city of Gloticesier' 
it was Uiore SI -1 
with A u 1 fitlSi po<f| ?P? nt , summers 

w«lF-ni|. family and in later t if,. 

««^ 10 , lvc : Ototfrd “ 

cesipf , jfl,. collection of hJaclf--tiiri 

by Lynn Swigarr, 


-■865-32®? 

with' sifodK* 1 -, iA»rrtew 

PhdtDflM^/ htch the 

ihbiS fhJ* - UiJBesiv th * 1 the link 

FrSrjS&S*™'#* the PvVirv 

■ an ero «ti*ing or landscape 


By Tristram Powdl 

Al LSHOUSE lEdC' 

I’liDlograplis for the 
«*. l io.ic.-nng Colour Phoio^l 4 

P SSQi 

W •liiniiiiiis'oV’knnwlec'l^.’’ 105 w"" ,! 

a.=f«a5Ss 

\ pSku^'SorJkTm I SS£ 

V}»»oer of colour pIiDLomSP 11 '' 1 
(AW slide shows to the emBoV* 
i sV coiiiimin iv iu Nice 5,, - ns!a3 
y 3920s Plo,ol£l?f™£* 
S F‘" 1 of 'be collection of 2,000 
^ plate negatives he brouKfS 
^ Russia in 1918 gives om«£! 

® E t tl,e f e nostalgic _ occasion" £ 

first glance the photOBraS. 

lbc look of pages front a ifiSj 
of tlic National Geographic S. « 

“"!*;■ Apart from some Hum 1 
nm. co ! ou r , registrations they took tl 
o«|j pr (singly modem, tec&S 
" J l si'Pcjf- In fact this sweeSS 
as ‘ RMpIncal tour of pre-revSlaEIt 
*S l i Ku-wui is nearly seventy yean S 

01 FrokudiiK.orskii under the pj 
of pm inn age of Tsar Nicholas fijS 
V i,. "0 «»I bi’J' comparable early, coloa 

um i d r eru, " ,,c SUr ^ '« « 

,|,, |«J theory uf colour pliotognpin 
ne was known long before cherafal 
as- dist-mvrivs m;ide it possible to mi 
ex- n min practice on a commeniil 
ny. -scale. Iu 1861 a coloured ribbon 
ter wns photographed three dmH 
nn innuigii red, green and blue-violet 
ou tillers, mill the three plates rei 
nil project L-d on to a single kiw, 
l| u «'*««« .ihc same filters. ProkuiKa- 
M.V tinrskii iiad evolved a more sopbii- 
tc- ticuicil version of this principle. Hi 
ot was a highly qualified chemist hfa 
iv- that mixture of scientific and hi#- 
in , " ,,| u‘‘d ed unit in mil inotives tint i» 
“piled n iiumher of tlie pAoto- 

■ gr.iphit: pioiivcrs. 11c Invented a 
id. t 1 ' ,,nn •' 'hat mitomatically shifted 

Ihq fill its ami produced three 

■ (iiffi-r.-iii exposures on separate 

' s plales, bill ill pn-cisc icgistralvoii 
,, ! J' 11 ! 1 e’iurla other go technical 

, jimitaiiunr;, as well og his offlcial 

brief, res! i kied his subject raatwr 
to ari'liiiectiiie, luiiiiscupc and posed 
figuies. These ] iuiii.it ions arc parti- 
cul.iily eviilunt in the cate of lao 
prisoners so lieavily manacled tint 
1 hey ninl.I hai .lly move under any 

. irnmisrances, and fn the only 
known enlour photograph of 
Tolstoy, in a cane clmir under i e 
’ trees in Yasnnvii Polyana. Tolstoy 
‘ haled being p holographed, as ow 
j‘ ca*i sense, hut iliii is a formidable 
. port rail. 

t| Every few months Prokudin* 
e Gurskii returned from his travels 
|| #nd gave u slide show to the Tsar. 

at 1 he palace of Tsarskoe Sett), 
j. Robert Allshoiise Rlws an entertaia* 
s ing account of how, knowing B* 

,f appalliiig hureaucraiic and secUW 
P pi ublems l-iilo mitered by iraveHW' 
t within 1 he Russian Empire, 
r Prokudiii-Gorshu managed M". 1 

flic Tsur’s L-Iithusiusifc Wppott jf 
i. specially equipped Pullman 
, wiili u dark room was w<}, 0 "L.j r 
, him. His id. id j capes, jm 
, lu-utly dressed peasam ftPj*i ; If- 
> ikon filled churches, 1 , 

r deuces, cnmiyurds and P a 5fL eni 
r I’m Ito-hiiiii am] Samarkand, all ** 

1 t© radiate order and pormaflence, 
After 1917 Prokudin-Gorgkiji 
lug must of ills colour slid ! s fl( Jj aD 
' him. travelled 10 Norway, London 
and fiiuilly Nice, where 8e . ? p * n s 
' a photuRruphic studio ■dJ.JljSS 

ihe plintogi uulis were rediscover" 

in the 14.Wv by the R^sian tram 
la tor. Princess Marie p “/, ,a ‘ 
tcMdiiiiR for colour lllusirauoj; 
remembered that hcr fad'f 
had inirudiicerf to the T«« * L-ig 
giapher who had shnwn-phoM® P 
using tlio thiee-tolfiur process- 
Though these pictures ^ * 1 * 
tacular, colour nhotography ^ 
develop in a different dug {Wsg 
autochrome process, * . sm *f -siour 
Piute with mingled grams rf jjj 
in the form of dyed St- 

and a more highly, sensitUed p^ 

. chromatic emulsion, pr° v ir c ^( 0B r 
basis which led fo maikni cojj., 
film. : A history of i ,,e . be ffl‘ hi 
• of! colour photography, ‘racing A { 

. simultaneous j.” j a pMUr ’ 

countries, is badW rteedod- ‘ ^ 
graphs for the Ti tor 
‘bS'briba* iiirfy. 
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Sculptural scraps 


Checks and balances 


ALBERT R. EE8EN : 

. Batin's Studio : A Photographic 
Kccwd of Sculpture in ihc Making 

188pp. £1U 0S ‘ 

0 7148 3817 8 

U Ic a sample— « most impressiye 
^ 6 j C .lelialitrul sample — »f 'he 
wl-ilth of the archives of ihe Mus6e 

SSin There me 157 iHusnau.ms. 
manv* of them beautiful. *»me 
I u a ^nHil or in various uruys instruc- 
£?SSr .hi. E'0.95 d..c, 

not seem an excessive pr.ro. 

r 0 addition there U Ah»eri h. 
Flsen’s teirt.; but this « J com- 
modity less easy to o««J* • J*' J; 
lessor is cerwinly vrmhu. , in- is 
Sfof our leading Rod mist she has 

a good dual "> »*y ■‘‘ ,d w,iai I o 
savs is bound l» he of uitereM to 
.bn« of us who arc concerned with 
the techniques of sculpture, and to 
those who find any information 
about Auguste Rudui a matter of 
high importance Hie author, who— 
very proporiy— is an enthusiast for 
bis subject, might. I think, lie 
astonished to discover lww much 
smaller this Inner class u ihan ho 
supposes- For with the bland 
assuronce of the believer, lie takes 
it for granted tlui Rodin wns, in Ins 
time, quite simply “ die worlds 
groatest living artist ". One cannot 
quite agree, bin it would lie foolish 
to quarrel with such feelings. Wh.il 
one must deploie is the language 
ill which they are expressed : 

Unlike Medardo Rosso and Bran- 
cusi, who personally photographed 
their sculpture as an uusiliotic 
imperative, there is no evidence 
as yet that Rodin ever took a 
photograph. 

This is a fair sample of ibis 
author's prose, and one _ Teels 
that someone in the publishers 
office should have been employed 
to simplify, clarify, and in fuel to 
translate a work which deserve*, to 
be marie clear and comprehensible. 
The amateur who ha- nu 1 and 
1 surmounted the difficulties of 


Albert _ E (sen's text will, in nil .* 
probability, nlreudy have dealt 
with these gruver problems which 
nre presented l»y the sculpture. 
For, of coLii'-se, in a' collcciion of 
this kind — ihe iiccuiiiiilated scraps 
and nrts of a siudin — Micro are 
bound io be some pieces which 
have been left unfinished, and fur 
very good reasons. Or course there 
are relics of a different kind, as 
for in. si unco the plioiogriipli.s of 
Mic model who pusud for the 
" Bronze Age ", ph.iingriiplis inten- 
ded 10 prove tlial Rodin did nm use 
life-nimilds for that work — which 
indeed they do, but which also 
provide a wonderful commentary 
upon the whole idea of “truth to 
nuture”. Again, there are suites 
of studies ending in u final ( and 
wholly suii.sfiu'tury) version for the 
su-callud “ Martyr ", and oilier 
photographs, corrected by the sculp- 
tor whn, with a vigorous pen, records 
bis misgivings and his i me n lions. 
Even more dramatic is the rc-situa- 
tiun uf Rodin’s" Clenched Hand "—a 
maimed, angry, altogether disquiet- 
ing member which has been photo- 
graphed in a variety of situations 
emerging, quite horribly, from a 
simple fold of course drapery. 

Things such as these nre in. no 
way to the artist’s discredit. I don't 
ihink the same can he said about 
thy version here illustrated of the 
" Porte J’ Filter ", which does indeed 
look like Hell, so inept sire its pro- 
portions; it is un ivontler that the 
artist noted .his dissatisfaction. 

Rodin’s wildest folly — and he was 
certainly capable of folly — was 
.surely [lie monument to Claude 
Lorraine intended fur Nancy. Few 
painters could less easily lie com- 
memorated in sculpture, few; solu- 
tions could lie less satisfactory 
tli.ui that uf Rodin. He projects 
a pi i mb upon which u lurching 
painter balances with difficulty 
and from 1 lie midst of which u 
pair of frenzied horses und an 
only slightly less frenzied Apollo 
burst witii insane £lmi. The effect 
is di-sirussiugly ridiculous. 

As wc have said, a studio record 
such as this Is bound to contain 
oddities ami inequalities, but Rodin 
was ,1 very odd and veiy uneven 
genius. 


By Peter Keating 


ruulk witm-nousK : 

A I. undo 11 Album : Fairly Photo- 
graphs recording the history of the 
City and Its people from 1840-1915 

30 7 illustrations. Seeker nnd War- 
burg. £12.50. 
it 436 57U90 4 

Memory Lane r A Photographic 
Album of Daily Life in Britain 
1930-1953 

introduced by James Cameron 
.’.‘ilt illustrations. Deni. £9.95. 

0 -lf.il 0-1457 5 


Chilly nudes 

By Frances Spalding 


■BILL BRANDT : ] 

Nudes 1945-1980 

100 illustrations. (Jordon Fraser. | 
£17.50. 

0 86092 051 8 

Lush blacks and u-chnical mastery 
characterize Bill Brandi's photo- j 
graphs. After the grime of the in- 
dustrial north, the Euxt End und 
Underground shelters, this great 
documentary photographer lias 
Rtmed to creamy Belgravia for 
s series of upper-class squats- 
Nudes in bure rooms uitgle a leg 
towards the dawn outside, recline 
°n well-upholstered sofas, or medi- 
;*Ma on patterns in a Persian carpet. 
'*n* titles — “ Belgravia ”, “ Canip- 
.fetiHIII", "St John’s Wood". 

. Hampstead " — reaffirm the iin- 
Vwtance of location though the sub- 
is always the nude, place 'of 
Possession perhaps having mure 
importance fur llm plimugraplier 

■ than the possessed. 

• Brandt manipulates nude photo- 
B^pny like no other. His use of 
"jurors and distortion may have 
Wen Influenced hy ihe nudes 
R«t652 produced in the 1‘i'JUs but 
J5® initial impulse behind these 
Photographs was the discovery of 
“n old camera with a wide-angle 
j®"s- This produced images like 
j«ose caught on a convex mirror or 
Ic « be Perspectival disior lions 
"tat Brandt had admired in Orson 

Welles s film Citizen Kane. It 
*u2u*“ .* sufroalist element to re- 
?a in biB work. Having trained 
hI B ?*e.n«)nths in 1929 under Man 
: "J had absorbed the surrealist 

■pKjtf looking -at' the world. His 
Photographs underline the 
s h fl X.[ 1 f Qco ift social reality, between 
Plbyors in Mayfair 
’ or ill 6 scettB * n ‘he kitchen below 

• ' Stt-lh 6 Parlourmaid testing the 

■ » Rlit ‘hese photographs 
^”®ent facts, bo; dream-fike 


.suites of mind. Tlio snrrrulixt sense 
of (lisplurrmctil, its use uf distor- 
tion anil slow-working shuck, first 
appeared in the nudes Brandt 
began inking iu 1945 nml wliicli, 
when published in 1961, brought 
him wide acclaim. 

Mis new book is tinsel r ling. If 
found on u cuffeu lubii*, rhis 
uL-siltote’s I’irelii calendar has 
no obvious theme other than 
ihc division into indoor and 
outdoor scenes und close ups. 
Ouidours the nudes look cold, 
induors they remain passive and un- 
smiling, giving the hunk as a, whole 
h strange joyless n ess. The msi int 
mnnumenlaliiy created by close-ups 
invites comparison with the sculp- 
ture of Arp and Henry Moore. But 
here flesh becomes as much Inert 
muitor as the pebbles and cliffs 
against which it is posed. Compared 
with tlio curly sea-shore nudes in 
this book, where a body becomes a 
wuve, an ear a shell on tho beach, 
the recent photographs lack energy, 


The earliest photograph of London 
in Roger Whit chouse’s A London 
Album dates from 1844: it was 
taken by Fox Talbot and shows 
Nelson's Column being constructed 
iu Trafalgar Square. Like olnmst 
all of die photographs in this excel- 
lent collection it testifies in the im- 
portance of photography as docu- 
mentary record, a function too 
often taken for granted or treated 
condescendingly. 

Ruger White-house falls into 
neither of these traps. His 
approach is that of ml enthusiastic 
historian, choosing his phutograplis 
because they capture people, build- 
ings, vistas, or pluses of life ut 
very specific moments of time. Nnr 
dnes he make the mistake of believ- 
ing that photogrui hie images can 
he left to speak for themselves, 
liydi photograph is carefully enp- 
1 jutted , dated, and accompanied by 
a brief explanatory paragraph. 

Thu plinlugrapliic image providos 
us with .1 special way uf reluting 
ourselves ui processes of change, 
juid »f checking back from the 
present to see how things once were. 
The Victorians themselves used 
pliuttigruphy in this way. Some of 
the best pictures in .1 London 
Album were taken hy the Society 
for IMiniiigniphiiig Relics of Old 
Loudon, thanks in which we have 
here photographs of a seventeenth- 
1 t.-itiiir> co.uhiiui inn in Warwick 
Lime, uf a cluster of Elizabethan 
houses I11 West Smithfluld, mid of 
St Mm-y O very’s Dock, Southwark. 
These picture* recorded buildings 
before rhey disappeared ; others 
aimed in fix contemporary scenes 
dun luive mi w changed, though not 
licvnnd recognition : un cxnmnlo is 
C.‘ W. Wilson's photogrupli of 
Greenwich Pier in 1857 in which 
pussmigoi-s nre soph boarding a tiill- 
funnulh-d steamboat. Boyond the 
blHc-k funnel, pale grey In the imsiy 


river is a man-of-war *’ bulks " look- 
ing. u& Dickens tvaS to describe it 
just h few years lutcr in ftreui 
Expect ulioiis, ’* like » wicked 
Noah's urk ". 

Fur obvious teclmlcul rt-nsnns, 
sinning the earlier iihoingniphs it' 
is ibe buildings arid streets that are 
must plum incut. Human figures 
tend to buLtiinc parts uf a blurred 
Htid generalized jciiviLv or, inure 
cununonly. arc pnsed inmai orally 
against tlieii surrnumliiigs. Nut 
that spontaneity is cnifrely absent. 
Aiming a number uf siiap-slmts 
1-licrc- are the river police testing 
for wuier pullmiuii in Wupping, and 
a lam plight iij- perched iiigli oil bis 
ladder intently cleaning u gns lump, 
while John Tim in soil's Mipi-rb photo- 
graph of recruitiug sergeants out- 
side a Westminster pub in 1 M77 
unites formality and naturalness in 
a balance appropriate to the sub- 
ject. 


Memory Lane is n Far more cnsuul 
compilation than .4 London Album 
and. curiously, the phnn.1gr.1ph* !l 
contains often seem far more dated 
limn those taken sixty or seventy 


years earlier. Hie reason for ibis 
"lies purily in Roger Whiiohmisc's 
meticulous and persun.ii select inn, 
while no similar guiding policy is 
uppnrom in Aiciuoru Luna. Bui it 
nlsii has much to no with changes 
in the socinl function ot photo- 
graphy. The photographs here were 
often taken for tlieii newsworthi- 
ness nnd are less satisfactory ms 
independent images. The house- 
wives checking food cup boa ids or 
cleaning huuoehold gadgets appear 
as control; -,-u and posed as the street 
urchins in Victnntin si mu scenes. 

Yet ihcre are, inevitably, some 
wonderful momenis — a young, well- 
off und bored-looUing couple of the 
1950s cclehi uiing in ,1 Snho night- 
club ; tiir-ruld wurdcii* carrying a 
>c re am ing child from u hnntlied 
iiuuxu ; u te.iiful pm-iing between an 
American serviceman and his British 
aircraftwoman giiiftiuiul ; and Sir 
Malcolm Campbell, holder of tho 
Innd-spoed record in the j930s, 
surrounded by adoring schonlkoys, 
his eyes gazing beyond them nt some 
future attainment ; there is a blissful 
smile on his face, und a smouldering 
cigarette in his fingers. 


Collections collected 


1IRUCB KERN Alt D : 

Tile Sunday Times Bonk of Photo- 
discovery: a Century of Extraordin- 
ary Images 1840-1940 
262pii with 214 colour pitot n- 
eruplis. Tint tncs und Hmlsmi. £14.00. 
U 500 54065 9 


This gprgenus book hegdii us an 
umhiiiuus series ill V7ic Niirniop 
Times Magazine, where Bruce 
Buiiiuid is Picture Editor, and it 
ran into industrial truulilus there in 
1978. Few of the issues ever gut nn 
tin.- streets. This bunk much expands 
the series. All the nicUire* are prin- 
ted in colour, showing off the 
gi aphic richness rliut is killed by 
hhick-.uui-white pr inline. This is 
especially impnitaiii Lu ilw early 
pei'iud, in which fixers and toners 
give a srnrrJiiig range nf colours, hut 
also reproduces tlio real look nf 
" vintage " prints nf the 1920* nml 
1930s. 

The StindiiD 'Timex flunk of Photo- 

discover y is ail nccuraie index to 
ihe tlireciitni phnto culleuiing lias 
taken in the last tun years. Bruce 
Bernard lias been everywhere und 
nppiirciiily mot everyone, persitnd- 
ing litem tu rulea^e all their 


favourite pictures. As he is the 
first to acknowledge, his enthusiasm 
ivas fired by Sum Wagstaff's A 
Book of Photographs (19781, whirf? 
presented its cun tents with a new 
accuracy of colour, together with a 
fresh elegance of choice and juxta- 
position. 

Bernard’s book suffers from a 
few flaws of layout (wrong scale of 
reproduction of small originals, 
113 ly juxlapDsiiiun — us with 
Dorothea Lunge’s “ l.euuce Pickers" 
opposite a nude by Paul Outer- 
bridge) and some uf the culoitr 
printing is over the top. Thu Fenton 
’’ Odalisque " of c 185S which tlio 
Export Licensing Cninmitiue allowed 
nut of ihe couiiiry two veurs ago 
t against strong represenlniiun by 
the V & A mid uihvrs) is nut the 

K idd coUmr nf the rupi'miuctiun 
icru— it is more like u wHi m-iunotl 
mezzotint, iluivovcr, ilia hunk lias n 
. definite value not only In identify- 
ing und recording current taste and 
projecting important but estuorlc 
works into the public domain, but 
also in uruvidlttg much vahiuble 
technical in for million. Valerie Lloyd, 
Curator nf the Royal Photographic 
Society, has compiled ihe notes on 
the principal photographic pro- 

C0Me, ‘ M K-B. 


the recent phoingruphs lack energy, 
a loss their artificial poetry does 
not disguise. Indoors, our reading 
of these Images is compllcared by 
the unettsv glunMutr that surrounds 
the nudes. Are they hired models 
nr willing debutantes ? Is their un- 
in vi ring mood deliberately, intended 

to detach aesthetic appreciation ? 

If in Brandt’s 1930s' photographs 
the rich interest had to to dteVoured 
inch by inch, he now reflects -atten- 
tion by resorting to Standard soft- 
porn props. Some nudes are hooded, 
Cd and gagged, or ti**™? 
fetishistic stiH-lUcs. GtfjiM l* na ”[Pf 
lotion of tone exaggerates pubic 
ha ? Leather sofas, ' angle-poise 
lamtis aiid rubber glnveS’do the rest. 
But Uie results are ehjor l^icrbus 
banal or maoiiered and fleVer eronc 

ssrs ara* 

between inv. ■ committed 

in lu 

demanding her fee ? , 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOOKS from 
Scolar Press 


Pox Talbol and the Invention of Photography 
Gail Buckland 

Tox Talbot was the first photographer who could bo 

properly called a area t nrlisi, and it would be orimntense 

interest io everyone io have a thorough study of his work. 

Kenneth Clnrk- 

^Thjs lirofusely illustrated study of Fox Ta lbot, the great 
pioneer of photography who invented llte negative/ 
positive process, is both a compelling biography and a 
thorough account of his work. The bookoxtensivcly 
surveys Fox Talbot's achievements and reproduces more 
than 2Q0 examples ofhis work, many of them for llte 

2 lOpagcs including 1 27 illustrations in black and white, 
72 in duoloneand 16 in colour 
0 85967 599 8 £20.00 

Hallways of the Baj 

Michael Satow and Ray Desmond 

with a foreword by Paul Theroux 

‘Alovelynlbum of prints, pninLlngs and (chiefly) . 
photographs assembled and interpreted by two expert 
cnthiisidsts , , , The Rai Iways of theRaj, on ihe ground AS 
In ibe®* ges of thifi delightful souvenir, go puffing on for 
ever.’ Jan Morris, Times Literary Supplement 

1-20 pages including 95 black and while and 4 colour ' 

. plat^imaP . :P W967 513 5 £15.00 . . . 




The Heart of the Country 
James and Robin Ravihous 

with a foreword by Ronald Blythe *. 

•Tliere are, of course, many excellent phofo^aphers of 
country Jifc.huUhelr work often bears the stamp ofthe 
enthusiasm of the urbsuioutsldcr. Wh at is except ton al 
about James Ravilious is Ihesonse of dcop familiarity 
with, and knowledge of, bis subject, The picturcsimpnrl a 
-feeling ofthe very par tlcular actuality of eachsccnem 
■ away that Ihavc never seenboforowith photography of 
this kind , . . a rnovl ng and memorable document. 

Bruce Bernard, Sunday Timex Magazine 
128 pages Including 1.19 pltotograpbBjicproduccd . 
duotono 

Paper 0 85967 627 7 £5.95 

Boards (f 85967 590 4 «0.95 


Wrllc for a leaflet giving details oHi)9SOandotb«; 
photography books to 

Scolar Tress 

90/91 Great Russell Street 
londonWCJB 3FV •, 
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In the puppeteer’s pavilion 
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By John Ryle 


IRVING PENN : 

Worlds iii n Small Room 
93pp. Sucker and Warburg. £9.95. 

01 4315 3663.1 9 

The Western myth of non- 
Westerners" antipathy to the cam era 
“the lirtlo black box that steals 
souls " may be almost as old us 
photography itself, for anthropolo- 
gical exploitation of the new tech- 
nology followed close oil its in voli- 
tion in the 1840s: The People of 
India , an eight-volume .photographic 
survey initiated by Lord Canning in 
1856, was published In 1868, China 
atul its People by John Thompson 
in 1873-74. In “Observers of 
Man , a receur exhibition of photo- 
graphs from the collection of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, u 
remarkable range of work by early 
eilutologlst-pliotoaraphcrs was dis- 
played. The principal concern of 
these pioneers was physical anthrop- 
ology— they intended to steal bodies 
rather than souls. In the catalogue 
to the exhibition (£2.40 from the 
RAI, 56 Queen Anne Street, Lon- 
don Wl. . ISBN 0 900632 19 4) 
Roslyn Poignant describes n portrait 
of one of the last five sumving 
Tasmanians, taken in 1866 : 

There is an element of confrouta- 
*r turn in her steady gaze. It is 
known that Truganini, who out- 
lived her companions, dreaded the 
consequences of being the object 
of scientific interest and morbid 1 
curiosity. The graves of her 1 


! the hex that pictures can put 
on them, leaving the photographer 
with a still-life of watermelons, 
, while on the same street flirtatious 
! youths strut nad loll ju an 
attempt in gain the attention or the 
camera. The evil eye uml the film! 
eye are both ubiquitous. Work- 
ing with a photographer in h trilnil 
society, ns I have dune recently, 
ic is possible to observe in non- 
verbal form the rituals of seduction 
that engender both excitation and 
terror in the subject. Nowadays i lie 
soul-stealer's equipment— u .sum 1 1 
camera nad a long lens— resembles 
a gun more than a box while artifi- 
cial Jights and motor drive aid the 
copula between Icusman and his 
quarry This comes in flashes: 
multiple exposures make the selec- 
tion ot the Image a matter of odiring 
after the fact rather than one of 
tripping die shorter exact lv at die 
vi ml iiinmcnr.. A cerium loss of 
finesse in i lie consensual relation be- 
tween photographer and subject is 
evident, for instance in Leni Riefen- 
stahl’s glossy ctlinoporn The Last of 
the iViihit and The People oi Kail. 
There is beauty in these books, but 
no cliarncter ; background but no 
context. 


.... Itiavra oi ner 

E euple had been robbed of their 
ones, and she feared the same 
thing would happen to her. 

By contrast, the pictures of Solomon 
Island youths taken by a naval 
lieutenant. Henry Somerville, have 
u more relaxed quality: 

Their pose is an open unself- 
4 conscious ac| of participation ; 
their narcissism is a reflection of 
a particular cultural pattern of 
.fe*L a *KSr * ■ nnd although 

Somerville’s . encounter with the 

1 society was a passing one, the 
Photographs suggests n degree of 
awareness, perhaps subcunscmus. 
in the young naval officer’s re- 
_ spoil «o to his subjects. 

The ambiguous impufso on the part 
nf the photographer and the citml 
lUMinnse of the subject to the in- 
vading tens are still vorv much in 
cyitloncu. And not only iSlnnj. 
tribal pen [lies —market workers In 
New Orleans duck down to avoid 


. Irving Penn’s portraits in Worlds 
in ii Small Room, which range from 
Andean Indians lo Highland Tribes- 
men of New Guinea, were originally 
published in rogue and might he 
expected to reflect a similar crude 
appropriation of the primitive. They 
me, however, very different : posed, 
inmiochi-ome, they have an arclinic 
louK sometimes reminiscent nf the 
inclines in “Observers of man” 
anil a seriousness dial commands 
at tent inn. This Is partly because 
leim is not a paparazzo or a pltaio- 
joiiriiHlist but a studio photographer 
«*umt of lukmg u callup- 
smie studio with him where lie 
camioL tmd one in situ. Into this 
strange pavilion, open to the sun 
on the north side, he entices his 
subjects, s horu of i heir backgrounds, 
Uieir expressions uniform. No one 
smiles ; they gaze — men, women nml 
Children Gypsies, Nepalis, Cretans 
and Hell s Angels, with an air 
of i me use fear, as though they were 
JjJJJ* 10 * ,op throu811 ,he looking 

Penn’s cleverness In cl earing such 
n space— u black box— and cu telling 
the moment when his subjects slip 
ii mine manly out of their own cul- 
tines is tho simple, mid single 

nl»?» Qn S* ? f V orlds ?» « SmoH 

nf J hc ’? ok 1 contn,l,s nulillllB 

of ethnographic interest mid ( i, c 
cupifons ( nubile young beauty of 
sue h-and-suoli a iriba"), arc absurd 
In Ills description of the procedure 


it he adopted in bis photographic 
t sessions, Penn emerges neither as 
>, ethnographer nur poruogrnpber but 
s as a kind of puppeteer : 

> The subjects my helpers brought 
‘j me would sometimes .shake with 
* nervousness at the irien of posing. 
■ ... Their bodies actually becniiiu 

1 rigid with fear. . . . j posed the 
’ subjects by hand, moving mid 
bending (hem. Their muscles 
[ were .stilt uml resistant mid the 
etiort it took on my part was 
considerable. 

The most rcveuling photographs 
are (hose taken by his assistants 
of Penn arranging the limbs of his 
subjects Whut is revealed is not 
simply that Penn did not try to 
pretend he wasn’t there, but that 
he did not mask his purpose with 
seductive tricks nor try to alloy 
J be -seh-ciiusdoii!,fiL>K.s nf his sub- 
jects hv distractions. They all know 
Hi.ey lire silting— or standing 0I - 
lying— for (heir portraits and that 
tins translation nf rheir selves into 
his images is no laughing inartcr 
Tlie anthropologist Edmund Car- 
penter, who observed Penn’s work- 
ing methods In New Guinea and 
descrdied them in his remarkable 
book, Oh ! What a Bhw That Phan, 
tom Gave Me (19761 wrote: 

The moment subjects stepped 
across that threshold they 
changed totally. Ail confusion 
and excitement ccasod. liven 
thoso outside became still. A 
sudden intensity possessed every- 
one. 

The same subject who miiniom* 
before pos.d comically for 
tourists, dli. 'cling exaggerated 
poses, now behaved with intense i 
concent rut ion. j 

Only the veiled women of Morocco ' 
completely protect themselves. t 
With them mulling Is revenleil— a ' 
paradox Penn clearly finds pleasing, i 
since he hus put this picture on l 
the cover of die hook. In other 


Pride in appe arance j Emanations of the real 


By Malcolm McLeod 

CAROL lUiCKWITII (liliologruphs) 
TKPH.1T ou: SA1TOTI (text); 
Mansni 

276pp. 240 ill list rat in us. Jiim Tree 

Books. £18.5t). 

0 241 1(1498 X 

The presentation uf cxnlie peoples 
by photography has a long lii stl „. Y , 
VVitlun a few years of their inven- 
tion cameras begun io be curried bv 
travellers and explorers : lit tor few 
anthropologists ventured into the 
field without a camera. Although 
ine photographs produced served to 
supplement, correct and finally 
replace the image of alien peoples 
pieviously conveyed by drawings and 
pmmings, until recently many of 

o off. »«5 0l P 8iap,ls k , wl P c d maintain 
a distance between the white viewer 
and the people depicted. A few 
occupied a border urea between 
straightforward documentation and 
pornography : nakedness, bodily 

deformations and mutilations and 

S° S u ( } ,,tde,,ce (slain victims, 
tiopliy heads etc) recur. In many 

E?'anL? X «i! C 5 r .W. were photo- 
H K wh ' ,e llol »K something 
uhich to the European uppenred 


thought they are Vha, 
keeping and cattl<sra ld 7 n “ M H 
n P««l>lo who place prL Wan '*i 

w«,o? n isT’Ss: 

<»*•• Smioti, niuf'an « 

Jiranlier and painter c a ^ ^ 
wnh. In many ways ihpu 1 *4 
an ideal .subject for suf**® 1 ^ 11 
fssny : they li vo Z 8 lift 
liur.sli beauty, Hioir 
fus Western ideas of 
have fiercely 

of Western clothes an f S?® 
Hut more important SL' 11 ??* 
1 he fact .h«t 
women .spend much “f ffi S 
actively posing and J ^ 
present themselves in ^ 8 
impressive way possible fcL 1 ® 3 
ihey pass through the socieS* 


. . — • \ Bl,i - ''uuKi in omer 

pictures their menfolk watch the 
buck 

is W n ? r, ii J n a . S,,Wli Koo«| 
101 i aild olwtStO book. 

I.. .■'•““Jocrs. Penn iiinigines rlmr 

s t hikuhu ( 'Vj“- S ~ if I,v * ,M *y their 

fn.-lln St “ W . a,,,i,l H QKUillSt tile 


alien or extramdinnry. J’huto- 
g r>i pliers concentrated on depicting 
Iitimis mid ceremonies, organized 
fn L #Mii S V hje i Cls i,Uo f,,rni u!izetl poses 

nn'iml f?"* 1 rarC,y W°™ > fOSHinU* HI' 

ni ranged vast, miilii-geiierutioiu.I 
gimips in suited, unnatural poses for 
Photography. All this tended to out- 
weigh the fewer published pictures 

SJ-S* , hee if ,e ? s| V Being about 

theh everyday business and e x press - 
affect Ion IItl,n wl,li lc,, ‘** ;, ' l,ess and 

The Maasni of Hast Aftieu are, 
by any reckoning, one of the most 
famous of all African peoples. Since 
Europeans first encountered them 
i the middle or the last cemurv 
they have become celebrated for 
their physical beauty and pioud mid 
disdainful indci>eiidence. hi popular 


st riving , 0 show" thehk SfS 
fortitude by posture and appSj^J 

Women adorn their h«H, 
torsos with vast arrays of 
jewelry. Cattle are branM 
decorated not only to sho*l£: 
ship but also to enhmee their 
beauty. Hie society is tdkudt 
far a photographer, f 0r S S 
hers are almost ulways in full ^ 
up, consciously striking a putt. 


AH this is recorded in ChiI 
Beckwith s excellent phoiopaDh 
reprmiuccd tu u very high Handel 
Jepiht Ole Suituti, for hit ow 

provides n detailed and \& 
ha 1. ill ceil account of his pwptt'i 
life and cusioins, nnd shows tii 
coniploxitv nnd subtlety of nun 
areas ut their culture. But die 
great success of the book lies It 
the way bmlj show die less foraii 
i/.cd jiarts of Munsai life, moouis 
■ of tenderness and play, of domtiik 
dnidgeiy and ordinary daily nth 
Mnus-ui warriors in all their pridi 
•b' 0 ..lit're, hut su are the swstb 
ot Hies that afflict everyone, 
coyer hi g both extremes of local lift 
this magnificently produced but 
is a most useful us well as tajop 
iinle help to understanding the 
Alaiisnl. 


Images of the Orient 


Authorized version 


By Dennis Duncanson 


ZHENG SIfIFENG AND OTHERS 
, China 

? U 5 b a 4tSl9 H 2 aU,cfl9 ' 50 - . 


The text of this ambitious book of 
photographs consists of the potted 
history usual in rhis kind of pub- 
lication— drafted to accord with the 
xrcsenr regime's revised version of 

fm Ult, 1 ! 3 ”' Ir j s d *^cled into an 
and seven chanters. 

; reprodpiie wooijcu 1 3 

srom old - Chinetie stoiyr books, re- 
gretiabiy unidentified and ' without 
explanation. 

.. 5OV0a . regional chapters 
group the provinces in eucb a wav 
as 4ti blur the distinction between 
CJuw proper and tho former 
empires subject dependencies, from 
ta r Taiwan and Tibet. 
The location of each region is shown 
at the beginning of its chapter on 
S™ n »ap of China as a whole ; 

the evident purpose of the repeti- 
rion is t.r urge a. cfebn. not only to 
■ lY aj, b bu ^ a i?°- *° fl, » th«- islands 
M C,1 H ia Sea right down 

i-ocouia Shoals at 6“ north 
latitude (misprinted “40’ *’j off the 

gS!* °. { Borneo, Jierp said la be. 

Chinas territorial waters”: Some 
2 The coition; too seize the main 
tar propaganda: no doubt . 
for the benefit ofAra^ well withers, , 
* cuhimu f l Bactriaii camds^qi-^y’ 


day sight in Peking streets ibirtv 

JSmXS 11 ' a tr « e - |i, ied canal 
riecnme camels at a waierii-.g place 

tlie desert . . where they ore 

scliJ S f.« 0 t r h 1a 8 fealur ® of thelaml- 
S “ f *hey in the deserts af 
North Africa a „ d the Arab conn. 

are bni?rnE!!S. l0 ®. raph 5 themselves 
sunupklu composed and reproduced 
superbly, even iE frequent recourse 

Ena Und i er ' exposed c on Ire- jour now 
and ilien results in excessive 
spreads of dark brown. Apart from 
that solitary failing, every picture is 
but a joy to look at: the stand 
SHiiZ °. f - Paniirs, Yangtze gfr|es, 
hwc-dm limestone ; exquisite land- 
scapes of mi st- swathed crags tufted 

« «l.er «I pSSJ'K? 

!^ d ^9^W*-P»W-;.Cbuia»e brurh^nd-' 
Ii* iWffngtf on rilk^jpedalTv a 
V1CW> throu Sh snow melting 
on pineepnes, of the Great Wall 


camels” straining before ladnn 

sb °n of P ai- k further un 
tnily matched m dress tho ni.i. 

com-,’ 

Lu^g g Chh% 8 S? by pickt ; rs on the 
rh„L L ?, l,IK tc ® estate last year’ 
fo« h.,t PC ' Son, L Kirls snide bare. 

•W8i 


■ — ■■■ rowing nuts: 

Shl“ ce * teni Ple5, rock-hewn Bud- 
dhas and museum exhibits witness- 

ami * Simc . ao ® c h®tic Stories ofrang 

?wlrlin» i,Hnda > scarf-danceri 
swirling, . Peking opera backstaee 

Sq FirS e . xc ?^“ d t°*nb of 
liX L . ir ft Emperor with its life-size 
f ™ n| rincent' of Gr-of-the- 
Chaldees ; bat-wing sails against a 
eretn Hainan sunU^ blaT dock? 
mid derricks against d crimson Mali- 

S.nT" ? UnWt - The «« of photo- 
graphers names discloses no'indi- 

IS 1 ? ,ove, y 

a ?e a socialist " masterpiece. 

%* be Mme ?®a»on. however, 
hi e £J»i C0,n ‘i* t0 f / 1e r * rer Futures 


4C4' -tbordls aostgffdf the V human 


hV made o^t in fhf® k ■ £ an ^ ust 

g«tTcuYam 8 °fe " 
d^' ,i nd i t,eir 

.'“«i «3K rt‘“, respecti ve places 

:Waa, , VK»s 

life, _the earlier Bttln. 5 all , y 


By Dci yIii Murpliy 

mpu I flMU. 

ROLAND AND MARHINA MICHAUI) : 
Arfilmn\ian 

IP-- , i lusiratimis. Thanios ami 
HuiIsiiii. £18. 

(1 500 51067 5 

PASCAL MARI-XIIAUX : _ 

Arabia Felix 

86 illustraiivns. lb a i lies ami 

Hudson. £18. 

0 .100 2410? 4 

ROSEMARY JONES TUNG with 

SST&Sn'!- y - v T0LSf01 ' in " 

A Portrait of Lost Tibet 

HuJs P on 13 £8 I 95 >l ° SrapilS ' Thame# a,,d 
0 500 54068 3 

Everyone who knows and loves 
Afghanistan will look upon Roland 
and Sobrins Michauds’ photographs 
with an aching heart. The beauty 
depicted here— of face uml costume, 

IP® «-hfi«nanaliip, 
ito lived harshly yet with diunity— 

°bliteratL , d. 

Afghanistan is, of course, u vast 
country , huge areas, and many of 

'AlESSi V l u 8LS - m,,M 

Smfflr'fj**** - ! n *bcso plirito. 
ftiaphs, and so often unpcrcelved 

fe fV tr i?j mWe dC WtaMwii jonrna- 

-Jhn 5 dvo * ll Y aded Afghanistan 

Russians — cun. 
rniniuP 8 survive the imimsiiinn ui 
raiainarianism. It was based on 

L. e fi£ ; warn or 


fewer facts, hut lakes us closer, ia 
«n iiii|iri'ssiuiiistic way, to tho feel- 
i'iB nf the country. 

A Pm trait uf Lost Tibet is ow'd 
I hose Imnks that have given coffee- 
tuhJi-s a h.id inline. The text is mean 
in he inipoi iuiit -ihmigh less so thm 
the ill list mi juns— hut, being flaccid, 
banal ami nut always accurate, It 
uieiL'Iy detracts from a remarkaWe 
piHiltij{i-,ipliic record of- Tibetan life 
in the c-arly 1940s. 

In 1942, after the cutting of the 
Burma Ruud, President Hoosem 
decided to investigate (he possibility 
nf t run. spur ting military suppllw 
it nin Jndiu to China via Tibet. Any 
old relief map would have insiffliuy 
made it plain that tills was a lunatic 
idea ; hut tho President’s astouuoici 
in pug mphi cal innocence was Wtuo 
touched and his government blitJw 
organized u Diplomatic Mission w 
i’ibei. This wa-, lad by IJya Toll ray, 
a grand sun of l^n Tolstoy, mb 11 
crossed Tibet from Darjeeling w 
Lanchou. But it is freon**.? 
claim, as R«j|> C i t Payne does >? *■” 
foreword, that these. 

“ bad the luck to travel wh«® n S 
(Ycsteruer J»ad ever b«n 
Alexandra Ilavid-NeeJs T'betjn 
jnur/ioys were far wort extensm 
i»nd ■ tu ik her into the same regiM 
And in 1892 93, exactly 
tiny before the Tolstoy 
Annie Tuylor, an J 

siomiry, walked more. th ®p , . ' | U 
mile., fiom Taucliau 
mid then to Kegu, Tashi Goniba an 
Nagachuka. . 

The Tolfmiy diplomatic mieM 


« cotoqrprintcr’s .craft ' Jf !*W 


i&r bul a frted « m ^the Vuhi 

aTfS.* * n ***••#> 

1he fates of tribeiOM and 
merchaiiw, nomads and villaaors 
chiidreH and dervishes 8r ' 

j£&tf*m F i£u ^'b-fyinR- Ft, 

■JKi a collection pt splendidly 
professional photographs ; but they 

^M«fh 1 |' lB Pl red ~ TO>l ' ,i s^Rderdizud 
leHl, 5 UW the Yemen offers 
Arab.?? IWOgraphical variety 
However, Pascal 

■ 5K*«?.h -A* 

• 1 lhe Miduuda’.: it provides 


reproduced re re. jii *<=• 
lion Rosemary Jones ^u n g 
that these photographs consmu 
the best pictorial Study of TiD«^ 
civilization in existence . m • 
nnd sheer quantity this may 
though some exiled . T,bBt ?" £ the 
possess vast collection 5 J r0 . 

1940s and 1931$. A 
Tibet Is not unique, as the 
wirnld. haw us 3 ' 

Martini's Secret Tt6ei-^« ^ ■; 
sixty phirto sophs— taken jjjjL 

thxn iliojtf of lit u Tolstoy e *PP*» ; ‘ 


By Stephen Bann 

roland^barthks: 

La chanibre cloire : Note sur hi 

jjJJJfS??: Cahiers du Cinimn/ 

Gallimard/ Seuil 

, - chamhre claire is Roland 
oarth^s's last major work, pub- 
Barthes s , davs before Ins 

KSfiAtch ot Ms ye.r ; Th, 
Snta ion to turn it into a kind of 
ien I?«inf is almost irresisublo. 

ISSSS represents itself mod- 
Ka "note” on phoioaraphy, 
frl In fact an cxiraortlmnrily 
subtle and wide-ranging e^say oil 
ihe medium which engaged 
Barthes's attention at successive 
f,a?es in his career. But it is much 
Se than tlmt. In expressing his 

repeated “ astonishment ” with 
holography, Barthes also cele- 
brates a conjuncture in French 
thought and letters which is both 
distinctive and important. The 
journalists already have a phrase 
for it: “la retour du reel". 

It would no doubt be a rela- 
tively simple matter to present La 
chanibre claira as the concluding— 
and conclusive— statement of a 
renegade theorist who had a ban* 
doned the radical programme of 
Ms early research, of a “ Lost 
Leader” who turned his coat 
against the rank and file who 
enthusiastically espoused his 
method. One could probably use 
the same evidence to clinch the 


accusation tliui the mice progressive 
Han lies hc-cunu' a reactionary, ex- 
claiming in his final hour: “ O 
seniiujogy, how many crimes are 
committed in thv name I ” But this 
would be a giov, distortion. Far 
from dosing the page upon a mis- 
spent past, he uses this hook to 
review nnd extend snine of the 
most penetrating insights of his 
earlier work. The critical appara- 
tus nf the ** scientific ” Barthes is 
virtitully absent. But the challenge 
to conventional assumptions about 
the history of representation is 
indeed radical and pervusive. 

Let us make no mistake about 


his repudiation of n certain ortho- 
dox)’ that has grown up around his 
early writings, from Mm hnlogies in 


the influential essay, ” Rhetoric of 
the Image ”, Tho bizarre BBC pub- 
lication, U'nys of Seeing, epitomizes 
the tone of this latter-day "School 
of Barthes ”, which hands out 
diluted doses oF Walter Benjamin 
for beginners: “ The photographer’s 
way of seeing is reflected in his 
choice of subject.” Barthes does 
not so much deny this statement 
as assert its triviality and in- 
adequacy. "Sociologists and semio- 
logists ", in his view, have scorned 
the “ realist” interpretation of 
photography, insisting that the 
photograph is always a coded mes- 
sage and not an annlogon of the 
real world. But they have entirely 
neglected the true point at issue: 
Cc dlbnt est vain : vien ne pent 
enip£oher quo la Photographic soJt 
analogique ; mais en mfime temps, 
1c nofcmc de In Photographic 
n ’est nul lenient dans I’analogie 
.... Les rdalistcs, doiit jc suis, ct 


dont j’etais dt-ju lorsque 
j’uffirnuis nue Li iMmiogi apliie 
Ciait line inuigc suns code — me me 
. si, e'est uvidenr, des codes vien- 
iient vn in Tic-ell ii- la lecture — no 
preiinent pas du tout la photii 
pour tine “ copie ” du r6el — mais 
pour line £ manat inn du rdcl 
pnssii : unc nmgie, non un art. Se 
ilcmtuiiler si la phoiographie est 
analogique ou crid£c n'est pas une 
hoime voie d’analysc. L’imporlaitt, 
e’est que la phmo possedc une 
force consialive, et que le consta- 
lif de la Photogcaphie porte, non 
sur 1'objet, maib sur le temps. 
Here, we must concede, Barthes is 
not simply trying to confute the 
tloxa of much contemporary re- 
search. lie is hIso seeking to retrieve 
from .ippaicnt coiu-.'adictiou the 
position which he established in his 
early essays on the photograph. Did 
he not suggest in “Rhetoric of the 
Image ” that “ claims as to Lhe 
magical character of the photo- 
graphic image must be deflated”? 
Why does he advance them now ? 
An even more striking example can 
be found. In the same article, the 
photograph is described as "in no 
way a presence **. In La chamhre 
claira we read, on the contrary, 
that: " Toute photographic est un 
certificat de presence. Ce certiflcat 
est le gfene nouveau que son inven- 
tion a mtroduit dans la famllle des 
images.” Why this ontological in- 
sistence, which ie no less unequivo- 
cal than the earlier denials ? 

The answer is, in part, that 
Barthes has succeeded in bringing 
to tho surface some of the latent 
problems of his earlior work — prob- 


lems which arc nko implicit, in 
snine of the forimikitUuis of llc-nja- 
min’s Short History uf Photugruphy. 
After all, what follows if wo decido 
to regard the photograph essentially 
as a restitution of time f-thc “iiuving- 
hecn-iliure ”) rather than ns a repre- 
sentation of space ? Clearly ive 
render problematic the whole rela- 
tionship hetween photography and 
the visual arts. Benjamin sidesteps 
this issue of " unresolved tension " 
by sc ni t in izing the effects of 
mechanical reproduction on the 
“aura” of the traditional oil paint- 
ing. But Barthes takes the more 
radical step of dissociating photo- 
graphy, not only from the visual 
arts hut from any conception of 
“un” at all. To elevate photo- 
graphy as nil art form Is for him to 
deprive it of the “ madness ” that 
is the mark of its unique relation 
to time. Consequently the point of 
interest is not photography, In 
general, but certain photographs — 
the ones that got away. The fine 
illustrations to La chamhre claire 
demonstrate, in their different ways, 
how the photograph can avoid 
“ domestication 

This categorical distinction makes 
us think further about one of 
Barthes’s long maintained assump- 
tions : that there is a dichotomy 
between photography and the 
cinema, the still and the moving 
picture. Barthes comes close to con- 


ceding that this only holds lo tho 
extent that the cinema qualifies 
itself as an art, the " seventh art ", 
and is not inherent in the proper- 
ties of the moving picture as such. 
It is indeed surprising how far 
Barthes's "realism" has conyergcd 


with that of France's leading post- 
war critic of the cinema, Amliu 
Bazin. Though there ib m> refer- 
cncu io Bazin in L a chamhre claire. 
Bathos’s use of the unalugv between 
photography .iiul tlie Turin Sliioud 
(“nut made with liuiuls") is nil- 
avoidHbly reminiscent of the earlier 
writer. Equally, Barthes's vindi- 
cation uf the photograph as opposed 
to “fictional cinema” coincides at 
certain points with a conn ter- move- 
ment which has emerged within tho 
cinema Itself, and of which the re- 
cent Cahiers du cinema devoted to 
Marguerite D liras gives ample evi- 
dence. 

Yet It would be a distortion of the 
purpose of Lfl c/iumlire claire to 
confine discussion to the constella- 
tion of the visual arts. There is 
one photograph which Barthes docs 
not illustrate, although its discovery 
is, in a sense, the central event of 
the book. This is a photograph of 
his mother, who had died in the 
previous year j yet not a photograph, 
but the photograph— the image of a 
small girl in 1898 which alone, and 
Inexplicably, restores his mother to 
him. The discourse of La clnmtbre 
claire revolves around this absent 
photograph. Far, as Banlics tells 
us. language la irretrievably fic- 
tional. It offers no proofs, no form 
of self-authentification. It is null 
beside the “sure, but fleeting testi- 
mony ” of the photograph. Yet the 
very misfortune of language is also, 
Barthes parenthetically concedes, its 
“ volupte”. Siren-like, it beckons, 
us to an encounter with the real 
which we can never consummate 
but of which we would not readily 
abandon the promise. 


Peculiarly objective 


By Dayid Gascoyne 

TIERBE B0R11AN : 

Voyoiis voir 

126pp. Paris : Crdaiis. 

2 0399 7 596 

JAM US (Editor) : 

Man Ray: The Photographic Image 
230pp. Gordon Fraser. £8.85. 

0 8G092 045 3 

Here are two unusually handsome 
and In a sense complementary col- 
lections of photographs. In his iniur- 
view with William Klein, hum in 
New York in 1928, M Borhan quotes 
Susan Sontag as saying tlmt photo- 
graphs are not capable of supplying, 
by themselves alone, n foundation 
[or any moral standpoint, but can 
help to establish such a thing or 
tupport it when it becomes 
apparent; to which Klein makes a 
wry pertinent reply, ending with 
the suggestion that perhaps Sontag 
secretly disdains photography be- 
cause it cannot do what writing 
does. “Which is true”, admits 
Klein, " But the opposite’s true too.’ 

Ho goes on to discuss Roland 
Barthes, who referred specifically 
|o Klein’s work in his book on 
photography, and concludes : 

All he [Barthes] wants to see is 
me document: clothes, hoir- 

" styles. No objection to that. I try 
lo put a whole lot of things into 
■’> photograph. They’re there as 
' iney are everywhere In every 
ounce of life. I think t know what 
I’ve put there. Whether you see 
ft or see something else, its 
Perfectly normal. The way one 
feods a photo, like anything else, 
* personal affair. And what I 
. Hke about Barthes is that he sees 
w nat be wants and Justifies him- 
MiP with glee. 

Of the eight interviews, which make 
HP the book, the one with Klein is 
Jpo mpst interesting, and I wish I 
jad room to quote more. Elsewhere, 
"^c Ribout also discusses Ms 
2?£tag and Barthes, though he con- 
«oers the latter to have gone a bit 
”2j Br m grouping in a single cate- 
ES "hat *e structuralist has 
{r^oa photos unaires, reporters* 
2™?** and pornographic photo- 
1 simply because in his 
JSSr* 11 ' !i! esr aJ1 shock the viewer 
disturbing him sufficiently 




Rayograph 1923 


barriers ". Before speculating 
about the reasons for this indif-. 
fereuce or even hostility among 
Pierre Borhan's octet, I must say 
that to me at least, the doyen of 
the collection is Andrd Kert6sz ; 
and I cannot resist quoting his 
reply to M Borhun’s question as 
tu wliuther Banins cun hu said in 
oxist in photography : "Ouil En 
tout arti ll est dans Paxprassion pro- 
fonde." Besides this veteran and 
William Klein, M Borhan hus talked 
lo Robert Doisneau, Willy Ronisi 
Marc Ribout, Edouard Boulxird, 
J. II. Lartigue and Guy Lo Querrcc. 

Since the Bioimnlo of 1977, nt 
which Man Ray was represented ns 
first and foremost a photographer, 
there hns boon a smaller hue more 
varied Man Ray retrospective in 
Paris, which contained n con- 
siderable number of paintings, 
drawings and objects as well 
as many of his bust photo- 
graphs and "Kayo graphs”, sn 
that the show was able to remind 
one, as the Vonotiaii album doe s_ not 
adequately, that ltore was (litllo 
though tlie young “ anti-art ” dadaist 
would have cared for tho descrip- 
tion] a born artist, a maker, and a 
many-sided, sometimes apparently 
self-contradictory but truly human 
being. 

Man Ray's achievement outside 
the photographic field was fully 
appreciated not long ago in a book 
by Sir Roland Penrose. But about 
the “camera work” (the title of 
Steigiitz’s magazine, founded in 1903 
and still resolutely in the avant- 
garde during the First World War) 
of Man Ray, it should be observed 
that though it resulted in photo- 


Picasso nnd Braque; and a Fetv 
exceptional “ca£6 society ” beauties, 
in telle ctu ala or eccentrics, such os 
Nancy Cinrard, the Marchcsa Cnstufy 
Iris Tree and, though she doesn’t 
properly belong to this group but 
to that of the surrealists. Lee Miller, 
later herself u fine photographer 
tmd the second wife of Roland 
Penrose. 

Neu'ly all these pictures are 
surely classics of their kind, though 
perhaps tflioJr * posed ", studio* 
portrait quality is one of the reasons 
why tho photographers earlier 
referred to appear not to number 
themselves among Man : Ray's 
ndmirers. If, incidentally, Man Ray 
turned out an occasional stunning 
fashion plate for Vo$uc or Harpers , 
Ids intransigent surrealist friends 
never dreamed of excommunicating 
him for having compromised his 
integrity. And. although ho never 
used landscapes as subjects, Man. 
Ray's lovo of nature is at once 
apparent from a nnmbor of liis 
studies of flowers end fruit: while 


gests his Interlocutor. “Et ddoour- 
ageant”, Doisneau continues. 
“J’al une autre facon de voir, on 
ne se fabrlque pas un 
On va vers ce que Ion- .atme.. One 
of the most interesting*^ EMV I fr “ 
see how much each pljPtoBrqpber s 
personality, in fact .his 
not only enters hie wp f Jc ' ”■*“?* 
after only a hasty acquaintance one 
feels able »o dist in g ui s h n h g - s P ec ^ 
identity, but also t effects, his, juag 
ments concerning his ow ' 
photographers' art, to^such.tmextent 
is to disabuse one of any Jdea.f"® 

AS iSST 


born 191 2, open® 
** that iie had 

:|§®»afS4J5S 


tar? .H 


SiLi^-!lo55i irW. 


thinks he thinks of Klein, the 
affinltY between the two pictures is 
as striking as the pictures them- 
selves. And they both illustrate the 
fact that however hard a photo- 
grapher majr try to keep all political 
bias out ;of his work, some degree 
of social 1 comment Js implicit in 
most of 11 'the photography of any 
value that' Js being done today, as 
throughout the medium’s history. 

M Borhan's compilation is to be 
recommended :both to the photo- 
graphy buff Slid to anyone con- 
cerned with the plight of contem- 
porary culture. Strangely, although 
almost all of the photographers 
represented refer to their admira- 
tion for or ‘Sense of indebtedness 
to Cartier-Bresson, BrassaT, Wes- 
ton, Brandt, Atget, Diane Arbus and 
others, no ihention is ever made 
of Man Ray: the .dadaist-surrealist 
American who, according to 1 the 
.Venice -Biennale album’s back- 
cover, ' was " '* one ' of the grqat 
master's of : the photographic 
medium „. ; ■ .'. who overturned or. 
simply ignored' all' ats' 'sbppdsbd 


graphs- that may be fairly divided 
Into a number of categories, ranging 
from the once daringly experimental 


to a cool neo-classicism quite close 
to that of Sir Cecil Beaton at lus 
best he seems never to have focused 
his lens on landscapes (even urban 
ones), and he never had any time 
for the " reportage ” which appears 
to have become the 'photograpkic 
mainstream. 

The distinction between reportage 
and dhcumeiitary may not be as 
easily drawn as professionals sup- 

R ose; but at least it is clear that 
[an Ray has made a capital con- 
tr [but ion to tne documentation of 
the twentieth century with his 
unsurpassed portrait-photographs of 
most of the key cultural figures of 
our time; all the dadalsts, including 
the sphinx-like Duchamp, and laker 
Chirico the non-surrealist, and ell 
the official surrealists, mast notably 
Breton, Eluard, P6jret, Crevel, Arp. 
Ernst, Dali, Tanguy, Magritte and 
Giacometti. ; but also Gertrude Stein, 
James Joyce, Erik Satie, Schonberg, 
Ehensteln, Sinclair . Lewis, ■ Le 
Corbusier, ' Brancusi and Henry 
-Miller} grfeAt p^teis- like Mdt&se, 


chess pieces.. 

There Is an important brief 
work, Glimmers, by Lawrence 
Fixel which may not yet be 
known to many English readers, 
although it was published here by 
Antony Rudolf's Menard Press last 
year. In it I found this quotation 
from Pixel's Concentric Proposi- 
tions of ten years ago, which atill 
seems to me to hint succinctly at 
-what Is my own essential feeling 
about photography: “I see myself 
in the world, moving through the 
scene: the’ 'living* image. But it 
is always ‘that one* that I srf* 
(there is ne photograph of the 
soul). The I Am remains Invisible 
. . . sent on a journey, it heads 
towards the country of dreams and 
fantasy”. Tho idea of a photo* 


graph of the soul raises questions 
so deep and vexatious that I won- 
der why 3t never occurred to the sur- 
realists to unearth the. fantastic 
alleged stance photographs oi 
"ectoplasm" taken round about 
the turn of the century by Sehrenck- 
Nikzlng, and reproduce them as 
early examples of surrealist photo- 
graphy. The flat refusal of the 
surrealists (including Man Ray* 
tolerantly Indifferent though he was 
to most of the personal tenets or 
inclinations of others) to admit the 
existence of the supernatural or of 
any kind of transcendent Being 
(sines their " super-reality ” . is as 
dogmatically materialist: as their psy- 
chology is strictly Freudian) could 
never allow them to admit the possi- 
bility of a Jnngian anima, or of a 
. psyche inhabiting the mortal flesh 

.frtf. . srrw." .?,** 


/' . 
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Made in the takin 


By Colin Ford 


JOHN SZARKOU’SKI : 

Tim PlliitOfjru[)fici''i> KyA 

155pp. 172 illitstruliuiis. Sucker unil 
Wai-Inug. £9.95. 
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Though few of in really thin!; the 
camera tan not lie, we instinctively 
believe that u pliniciarapii (or a 


lime lias heen the constant con- 
cern lit |>(iiHngi.i|>Iiers since liefore ■] n , - , , 

the iiivviitton of cinema, liven By DilVld CllCSllirC 


Drawn by the sun 


with 


■« ll -L 1 »« ,l # nu r .uHtlnrt. mein in a still fiame. So in this ■ = = 
J- iou that a painting (nr theatrical section a waiter nlnmst (Inins his 

ESiC «*»« erupts ^iu a 'strict 


* »iri iKjjnn . 


si mi et ini eh complains iliac it is not 
real enough. The first section of 
i/ic Photo jimp Jut's Eye shows 
-I •holographs which srund in for 
me real world, cssuying a kind 
or objectivity hy submerging 
photographers’ personalities. 


I'uv I'ulbul mill The 
I'liulugi'aplly 


their 


Among these head-on and appar- 
ently artless slices of life is u high 


proportion of portraits, for ,, UI . 
trtuts have Always enshrined the 
i ea hly w e u re in os t 
preserve. 

Cameras and 


anxious to 


ihe photographer John Szarkmvskl 
become Director of the Department 
of Photography in the Museum of 
Modern Art, Now York, in 1%2. 

This was the pioneering museum 
which, rrom its foundation in 1929, 
accepted that photographs, tilling 
with film, furniture and industrial 
design, were as important to modern 
arc as paintings and sculptures. lu 
twenty- third acQui-siiinn was a 
photograph by Walker 13 vans. 

■Early in Szarknwski's incumbency 
/which has not yet finished j. two 
influential exhibitions gave nmico 
of the special quality of his direr- r ,„. 
turn. Out- restored the reputation of 
one of the greatest living photo- ci 

graphero, An dr* Kcrt^sz. who had ha „. , - - - ...e 

been ignored by the New York art tim» nf mS r Iei ld ' ? s , fl r *P*'*»iiM- 
establishment for many years. The ,' e fj l,5 ! r * e . * l, e Light Bri- 

other, The Photographer's Eye, was [V.^ in iSSc ‘. e f lll s t0 out 


BUCK LAND 

. ■ • «■-. hj.i-> in it .su-L'cr 

market, a tu.ui throws a glass nr 
water (nr die intrusive photo- 
grapher ?), a climn iKigin.' buttle n,n , „ 

sliartcrs against the pn.w of a ship. ' ll 7 S S r ' ri ' Sv L '-°- 
All might have been recorded mnro 8,967 ®* s 
completely li.v movie cameras, hut ■ 

, l. « n h‘ froni an inicanuv sense uf 
being frozen in time and spare. 

Fourteen years after the first 
publication ot The Phoio^rapher's 

5;"* lire preoccupied with 
the status of photography as an 

Si? » vocabulary 


TnviMUion nf 


Hi i* v'iIiia 

••"d original idea" Th f 1 ** 

|nmii.v«. |),o cess ofVe Caff 1 ' 
, Auckland Rive,?? 11 

.WClIllMI t iltllf nun „ ■! * tiuf. 

TLIKiWgSaa^e 

inauluig by Duguerra W 
mw was in ihe n.. r !\ Th,s 
Angln-hreucl. ucrE ffiflS- 
despised faloiyn- 

an, glut. quo. mals 

ym.r work is well and quickly dime. f’Wwrre of “ «« » 

. . ILuro is stimuli, i„u in ,I,N * "> '""<to.SE, !$ 


\ nit make the powers nf nature 
work fur von. and no wonder that 


. ~ •lHiiiwuiiiii; in mis n . . uiuaern nh n ,._v! r 

raiudity a tid perfection nf exeat t ion Wi ‘ s Daguerre who 

which m very wonderful. Rut a Tier " 1 ' ' 0,1 l u lately, inth?^ 

oU whut is iiQLure, hut one grout l * u * Talbot’s prime 
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a serious and coherent assembly of 
pictures showing “ ivlint plioto- 
giaiphs look like, and why they 
look that way". This bonk is a 
reissue of one which followed that 
exhibit ion in a belated first United 
Kingdom edition. 


their limit iDnus c " m « rflm,,n 1 . with which .to discT.ss it. This jZ ^ hm'ow SSI 

Uf., ... , T tatitniw. tven a slice nt alone, such qii L <sr inns liuve been di« beld oF wonders past nur cniuin-n 

Sim. rliilS-r* “t'-lll* r f !«i j 1 J V i * ?t=1 '“ / tf ■' MjiSoi, l mure rl.au mu. lniwlnn ? " Henry Fox Tulboi\ 1>'> r t r a i c i iro^ ivhi^h h'BS 

ileiiienis nf whit iii« J° u, t , *.il. .i"d the Couicmporarv Art n,t,, luain»rK on his itiveitifnn wore wus 1,1 drained “Thap! I 

heii^caiivas. Unicu\ar\} wntteninjgjg. the year that Innh « ruS'/VK t 

n'r d / eniDts ^S 

1 ‘‘ , . 1 ■ thl ee men with » ha, 
.whom are facing awi 

BiirLlT* a Smud8e ‘ BfiSw * 
Biickland puts it. "hiiTc^ 

was pliotogi'Qpliy Jr 

irk * Wrll ff ri ° W ° u make °f WJIOU/ 1 

«k? It must b« saldiSa™?- 

effected 



ttnr a„ i T 1 ^ ,u .Ponir out 
n«iL n | 1SS6 , elass l,e 8«tive would 
nn.v \\ n v have been too slow to can- 

u£?$*h w i l,af b3tr,e) - ' r '^"S- 

2, h,l,, ‘ ls represent a Japanese 
»onnn. a poetic nestherc and a 

Lhe di -k- this can seertl 

I ,.*' jShLKcsi genre of iiliotogruphy 

toHin»i r ,k ". ll ' s M ,JI Pat'iiculur examples 
iLlinif.lv isolate segmenis nf 


SK.irkowski’s starring point, fur 
exhibition and bonk, was his per- mere confusion soafTiv^ 
ccptiou Ot basic difference be- when we look at Vealiiv C 
tween pannings and phorngraphs. 

Hisimically speaking, paintings 
spuing, to a greater or lesser 
degree, hr says, from the mind nf 
t' ,u fttisi. I'hntographs limk their 
starting point, at least, from rim 
real world seen by the viewfinder. 

Paintings were ntude . . . but a( -., w 

ptiutographs were lukeu." He illu- ! whut it 

■ strutes this essential ' 
nearly 200 photographs 
in common except. t..«=.. 

* atlt ^ a shared vocabulary 

under five HAUL'S l >»I ,n>u, even 

ViT»^ SSed photOgraphem over ho]»peimig outside the K- 
ceniuiy and a quarter from '“uiisiixt nr unexpecred 

The 

"The 

Vantage 


tin 


lily, 

it.tV l i C ?. S ! iil,S 'l 1 y.\ il,r " r « l I he book’s 
hlrd section. " 1 he name”. Merely 

looking through viewfinder, hav- 

!> ,V’ r,, Vi'i r,1<,ns ‘ i!t ,a, ed hv the sl/e 
!i* ? .*■ ■ ll 1 ,,, m»il cum era, forces n 

lict'in?" a r"" ‘■ llL ' ,,f t!, ‘- 

put me. Consciously or not. we 
always sense the frame uf photo- 



commit l,,U,k bv . S*ark„w.Nki is 
compulsury and cniupuLsive rendinc 
fur anyone seriously inteiesLi ,, 
photography. Nevei theless, he is 
PC' haps too cm ice ,„e, | with manner 
rtitiiL expense oi matiur. It [.s 
generally taken for grained ili-ii 
apprcch.ii.,,1 of , MI ftJn, 
l nliiiiicetl liv a knowledge of 
methods, mid the concerns of h s 
practitioners Maybe. Hut in the 


a vea- 


is 

its 


i ; — • . . “ 'ouinvr 

wIiilIi the seJu.'tiuit is made; 

uwK". “ The detail 
frame , »• rime '* and 
puiiit 


'■ The tiling itself 


1 i^**_ fu r t hminJ I ves. ' 


Nil ■ — >mmvi vi.’i riiiir 

llu> Ran era I movement of Ameri- 

'nn!ri P S B, ** r *^ y S luri,, B .dlo past 
■ ei century has Tieeii fi’nnt 
I'Ni'fti to private t oncer, is ". If ,t,js 

;vr, II,.. book demoii- .'i'mK “'i, 1 * ,hrr,f .« ."« reusnn i„ was the vis 

■id photogi iqihy .s ability i„ s | lr , w .o ' l , ! , ‘ ,l,, « r «l , J>v is only follow- titui • ••Thu 

wliich'n,,*]" Wl,k " ' "'■■■ 

S3 , ^r’SL£S!‘ ,,f "■ I-JE 


ume. An 

.iltritL-r at tent inti] ami "s/lnkm" 
.‘■'■'wtph- „i the " Vantage 
1,1,1 1 l so : ,,, *» »( i he hiiok demon- 


his “Sun Piet ii.... 
account of his 1 i i*i' 

It reveals, modes i v and passion 
tot imrli winch, coin Id tied as they 
were with a reverence for the 
nutiirul world and u tireless inrio- 
Miy, recalls no one more Mrouglv 
'lian Darwin. Fox Talbot had, wn, to 
a coiKemiuiiary, ” an innate lovu 
ul knowledge and |hv rushed | la- 
wans it us an oner towanls a 
pond . If Is no enliicideiice iliac 

fVnu- 11 ”!. "V W1, lMS l ,,,!, * is hed the 
nrst unnk ever to contain lihmn- 
graphic reproductions, |, e slinnld 
have called , t " The Pencil of 
Nature . He always regarded plmm. 
grapliy us ”u little hit of magic 


Y 
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LETTERS TO CHRISTOPHER 
Stephen Spender’s letters to 
Christopher Isherwood 1929 - 39 
Edited by Lee Bartlett with a 
preface by Stephen Spender 
Illustrated with photographs 
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ra^UMh-qiBtural iiiugic ' ; u u , Ci , p . 
ritie. For artistic pui]„,srs- and by 
-sric 111 1 1 ic means, of sunliglu ih.ii 
- ,,, .V-|. l v,s * ,,n h*’hiiul his mien, 
noil llm minierons researches 

W wl,'„ " er ° af " 4 ' mad*. 
- -whatever success may lie thought 

nt Maided' llicin — can, mi, 
admit ol u CiunpaiisHii 


Rafting around 


By Kate Flint 


CAROL DI GRAPPA (Kdllnr) : 
Landscape : Theory 
176 


hi Ira tit of him to rfuciitneiit his 
walks along muddy Kum pmlis >, m | 

fonfhUls U ' “i 


Lewis Hair/, too, 


so 

Hit 


tinu 

«Ktll 
album? 
h iii 

Dtp- 

— ColouJi 

we have, especially in tit 
curly work, is subject mailer cbm 
del the lately for its Immabiit.- 
,ur ,,s . high contrast in sunlit, 

iiuU its inoffensive derm 
limy lust brick walls, hitict 
windows, ami luthiers we nmi 
ti'si iita, t% than subjects, and iAh 
H iey an* later supplanted by armqm 
nuns, Assvti.m inscriptions or boti- 
“'*■*. MHtlios, it is still clear th« 
Ini- j ox Talbot the primary inert* 
ot plnuiigiapliv was us a medium ol 
romrd, not expression. 

IV, b.ijis ( I.iil Biickland beconw 
a hit lc ton carried away bj fc 
cMilni'Sia.Mii for her subject wta 
i lest- 1 i h i 1 1 g tin- t . f feers of . light »i 
tunc in I* ox Tid lint's 11 Sun fie- 
Hires”; of course llis iWj« 
move, and of course his bracks 
•.wav. i-.pct ia|Iy with n fourtBimitt 
exposiirc. (hi the oilier hand, sk 
pmvidcs u fa sc i mil ing selection « 
the work of the Kvv Calvert Jews 
'»•■«' of the fji n| plmtographen t» 
move hevond juue i word into tire 
icoiaiivclv iinogitiativo. 


taped interview. The cnnslderabk 
uiiiiHiiu of iiifurnniiinn relating » 
Iciisc.s, filters mitl devul opi UR W“- 
oiques, which will only bo of Interdt 
lo i he .serious photographer, mutt 


attempt to mnlo hi » •'» «»ie serious pltotogi ap tier, mw 

■76 PP . a p„ ut „ firai ,„, T ,, volli . 

oofs. 1 — fighter*" -"isxyp JTS&x-J 

0 912810 27 0 Hie bleak, cl SnK sin « »',n all Urn . 
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Save the Kp B bofor ? ■PPMr* to {“Jjf constriicied compositions of 
own | ? L f» ™f 1 ,? rop ? 1 rt,a,,s as your {"“‘.l#** and shades, poles and 
coul ^ wo11 sery e ns. the br : ?!! cb u e . s inrersecUng and imerlndug 


indeed, Iw.* 1 
verbal pretenoav 

e bleak cha'n7;7* , D W,Vrr. since nui all tlm chemicals m 

as-rual-estato of * f“ |,cr * referred lo bin* “g 

ore currently available m w |S 
country. 

Meanwhile, It helps little wte®? 

from Adams c lint photography » 
“ like rafting— die same sense a 
possibilities and of tangible peace 


tSSSS-": 

e¥» ,r ^ -•stefir.rf ^sf^f ER vSrsfs 

sshss^f ss&ss^ 

ript of a nous ol a close-up cabbage paiLu. 


California dreaming 


sb&'XdoSR' ^ .om h 

Me nr., m r. M . . „ b S. “i™: 1 &i2? La "* 


calls Henry James’s ren lt r *Lj^5lng 


MS 3 L 1 *" S rMt IAS 

function ai/y^’ {JSoJ?!?*® ,hc mf «'e typical of the mansion 


In some dreams 
ent, In others p 
is a city peopled 


ihasSf* 


li?U5U Vat,Ve Nc?ulr *» 


people are; prom in- loguc df mlL . V a cura- 

i ace * . Los .'Angelos most SSh f n d Hems— to the : 
d with dreams uu- “Egymjan , c i u,lfcueh a *> m l he 
.•to 1 tak*. *h« r nrm ujwo/rumpus room” in 


are shown. M 

Derry Moore allows only 0 
two people into, his Uriah ph 


two people into- ms j.f ten 

ials. The Dream ffaJS? SSm WY' ducer °f “Grease » ■ ' c |,rp ‘ Ds way Into fh« 




These carefully , posed figures «;fe 
taken irom the co/lccciiwi o| 

August Sander's photographs 
reviewed on page 12‘JS. On the 
left a yttrlAiuic student (Cologne, 
CI926) stares iinensely at the 
camera. The details of his dark 
clothes are obscured so tee 
concentrate on his face and his 
hands — in parricular, his unclenched 
right hand. On the right, in an 
elaborate braided uniform, sits a 
member of a Nuremberg student 
carps (ct928). The lighting and 
the soft focus are reminiscent of a 
g/tmioitr portrait. The reflections in 
his eyes looking above and auuiy 
from the camera and in the metal 
of his sword detract our attention 
from his duelling scars. In the 
middle is n young hldjl of town 
(c 1931 1 her light attire 1 

shoiun up in sharp focus. 


Capturing movement 


Tones of Arizona 


By Inc de Mari 


to take photographs for die United which contrail. 

States Lighthouse Board. Not that operated quick musun UiiM1R . » 

until 1872 did he begin the work screens on revolving rollers in JBy IVLSrK nHWOrin-JjOOin 


rubber 

black 


bands 

muslin 


which has brought him immortality. 

That year Governor Leland Stam- 
ford, wealthy president of the 
Central Pacific Unilroad, commis- 
sioned Muybridge to photograph 
Ills horse Occident trotting at full 
speed. Stamford wanted Informa- 
tion to help his breeding of fast 
horses and fie also wanted to prove 
liis contention, which no one could 
actually see, that all four feet of a 
horse come off the ground simul- 
taneously. This Muybridge man- 
aged to achieve with an exposure of 
less than one-thousandth of a 
second, and, although the final 
result was hazy and thoroughly re- 
touched, he proved Stamford’s 
point. 

„ _ ... _ The following year Muybridge 

nearly a century after Us "first and discovered that Ins pretty young 
limited appearance. The first of wife '"“ J n “ ■a«i»«w»i» 


EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE : 
Muybridge’s Complete Human and 
Animal Locomotion 
Three volumes. 1,598pp. Constable : 
Dover. £65 the set. 

0 486 237/923/931 /94X 


Eadweard Muybridge, s great 
pioneer in the photography of move- 
ment, made a deep and world-wide 
impact on the visual arts, but 
flltnough he is mentioned in every 
history of photography, ho remains 
little luiown to the general public. 
Bis major work, Jiinmm and Animal 
Locomotion, has been reproduced 


front of the lenses. He also some- 
times used a Marcy Wheel to obtain 
his multiple exposures. By the end 
of 1855 he had achieved 20,000 
negatives — male and female nudes 
walking, running, jumping, mount- 
ing steps and 1 add era, playing base- 
ball, tennis and cricket, hurling 
buckets of water, fighting, sawing, 
digging and so on, as well ns 
pathological cases from hospital, 
animnls at the local zoo, more 
horses in motion, and close shots of 
hands iu work or playing the piano. 

The study was finally published 
in 1887 using collotype plates a 
irintlng with gelatin relief. 

portfolios of 100 


JOHN WEISS (Editor) : 

Venus, Jupiter and Mars : the 

Photographs of Frederick Sommer 
72np including 126 photo graphs. 
Travelling Light. £9.95. 
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substructure common to all forms 
uf art (These Steinbergian scores, 
drawn by one without knowledge of 
the structure of music, have since 
been successfully performed.) 
Finally, In the same year, Sommer 
becomes a naturalized United States 
citizen. He was born Fritz Sommer 
in Angri. Italy in 1905, son of a 
German horticulturist father nnd a 
Swiss mother, who had met in Italy. 
He grew up in South America and 
after various travels settled in 
Prescott, Arizona in 1935. He and 
his wife have lived there ever since.' 

His masterpiece is the set of 
photographs of the Arizona land- 
1943 *47. They eschew the 


“Frederick Sommer lias been photo- 
graphy’s best kept secret. Until 
recently, Sommer was the a 

lurking scape, 1943*47. They eschew the 
on die outskirts oY ouf awareness, dramatic Mack (red-flltered) skies 
“ n j ip.. mstunce cons oired of Ansel Adams, and the dynamic 

it sola ui eittiu poruonos oi mu tl J ll D | ace him in a position some- formulas of Edward Weston. There 

plates each, the whole monumental *? hl J' ai iptween the smugly tolerated «»«5 no horizons, the chiaroscuro, is a 

work being composed of 19,347 ^H the ^nored '- So Lys John minute distribution of . tones m a 

individual exposures— the most ■}“ *“ f University of Dela- Spy. scale, the emphasis is on con- 

of human and Wwg, of the t hunt y-the_ activity of u.icen^al- 


kind of printing 
It sold in eight 


the three splendid volumes covers 
mde and female nudes, the second 
malei in pelvis cloth, fcmules semi- 
nude and children, males and 
females draped, miscellaneous sub- 
jects' and abnormal movements in 
mato and females, while the third 
offers horses, denies tic animals, 
wild animals and birds and a . re- 
print of the original prospectus and 
catalogue of plates, 781 in mini her. 
The whole is introduced by Anita 
Vcnlttra Mozlcy, Curator of 
§nphy at the Stun ford 
Museum of Art, who pro 
succinct account of this English 
eccentric ami his work. 

{ Son of a corn deulcr, Edward 
MW Muggeridgo, wus horn in 
logston-upoit-Tliames in 18.10, the 
jwtyear in the" reign n£ George IV, 
hut most of his life wus spent in 
me United Slates. He was clearly 
a character ; a contemporary 
■(count describes him as “.strange, 
but very likeable when you knew 
aim well , . . the most eccentric 
man I ever knew intimately ... a 
feclnse so that few got tn know the 
• ■ - strong, regular features 
5*1 * ro°st attractive personality ", 
*»e. too, was strange in its 
“ventures and dramas. No doubt 
>if M i some thing of a romantic as 

jjte changes he brought ta his 
5“" es , suggest. He left for the 
United States in 1852 to deal in 
and serve as a publisher's 
re presetuative. At this he was suc- 
cessful and he eventually settled 
! n mm Francisco. In his thirties 
"J suffered severe injuries in a 
;«*ge<oBch accident in Texas, the 


affair, 
deliberation 
dend. 

lynched - - 

acquitted. To recover his balance 
lie then toured Central America 
with his camera, nnd on return con- 
tinued his experiments with Stam- 
ford's horses in n more sophistica- 
ted way. obtaining sorlal impres- 
sions with a row of cameras each 
»v exposed in turn by electric triggers 

of Photo- or tripwires. In 1881 he published 
University The Attitude of Animals in Motion 
no v ides u in albums of original photographic 
prints, lie whs now making draw- 
ings of his serial shots that could 
he animated us a result of the per- 
sistence nf vision in the human eye 
in a device, developed from the Zoo- 
trope, which lie called the 
Zoopruxiscope. With this he gave 
demonstrations on a lour nf ' 
to audiences that Included 


to-nature with art; samy enougn, inon* « . r“ r Ti ^ Hrfa Smn m e i's 
galloping horses would never again \Seiss s cl "} .. nlv-fcd i immw 
bu .W.-I5 glu fully depicted with «i work has hi imr apprare in mnny 
out to front and key exhibitions a.u^ 

Ditrso, men like over the years, from iho Museum 
sclnntcd by tho nf Modem Art’s ishow « « •«« 

serials rather than the single static a Caniara i (1952) to J tecliriiquc. They incorporate curious 

shots. Scientists, too, wero impressed kowskis Looking at Fft < « P ohjats trouvifs. Motol from a 

by the work, and many academic (1973). But it u u no Hint tms is burned . out Ml . is co n aR ed and 


sadly enough, There 


the tone, moral as well as visual, of 
tlii> best of America's new inpo- 
graphical pliutugrii pliers, R iibcr t 

Adams und Lewis Baltz. 

Sommcc has also made colhiges 
and photographed them with n fine 


libraries acquired copies. 

In 1889 Muybridge was again 
lecturing in Loudun and attempting 
to sell more copies of his At timed 


the first book about him likely to 
attract an audience outside a small 
group of aficionados. There have 
been few opportunities to study tils 
work. The only Sommer photo- 
- ‘ exhibited in 


photographed into “ Virgin and 
Child with St Anne und too Infant 
St John A trashy niaguzinq illus- 
tration of two men and a woman 
becomes “ Venus. Jupiter and 


Sura' “IT AnJSciTnTSK^H Surrealism ReefMd at the Hg over these "work*. 

iw 

while in London he performed in auspices of the UbBUieau or u free calligraphic drawing turn l form of cllchiverre by paint- 

front of the Prince and Princess of "? u ™ 0 l ea f e S c l * built and riie of his photographs of Arizona Mud; - with sraa ke on celloiihane, 
Wales. r n n i mer d al 1 y V presen te d° ci n £ma scape found their way hito VVV wl “ icll promoted Jonathan Williams 

His big chance came in 1883 w4«en Jra commercially presentea t]] rough his ^iendshig With Max (who c ^ ntr ^ ulea his gusto to the 

he fouiul a stionsor for further sl,ow - . .. . Ernst and Dorothea Tanning. Hi s book) to dub him “Fireball Fred, 

motion studies in die University of Muybridge’s final ambition was photographs looked entirely at home Last of tUe Guys Who Could Throw 

renrsvlvinii and the next three to find a sponsor for experimental on the walls ot the mandarin Hay- Rmoke in t i, 0 Same Cave with 

cnimi with five assistants photography of Insects in flight , V ard .but were easy to overlook in Leonardo Da Vinci 

SsFSS£St! ^KlsSrSS SaSHS?™" -rwwrj®.' ?£ 

this work which Dover Publications that he did inotsi «««■ • 111 ^ icdusiveness In the work. Weiss’s book is a first-class intro- 

have now reproduced in full. Since returned to i *”•. 1 tt * J , , Imagine walking into the Deja- duction to It all. Another, also, ye* 
onlv tliirty-seven sets of the original Kingston ' fmm^jrnstata ware exhibition. The first pie* cently published, is Frederick 

work are extant and most of these deatji hi?l«turina ture f plate 19 hi tlus book) 18 Un- Sommer at Seventy-Five, edited by 

are incomplete, the replication is ^"he ^v^ fSS ?e® tided (Amgutated Food 1 \WBjJ Constance W. qieim and. Jane K. 

c-xpemely welcome. ana > ajinougn a £ L! _ — 

Muybridge usually took his sub- 
jects with three liatteries of 8 


available from- Picture 
Wiishire Boulevard 


,.b T . acciacnt in — 

■™««f a number of calamities. On dozen cameras each, so Providing 
ry he set up as an “artist- serial shot< from, sldo^/ijont add 
Motographer “ of the arduous wet* 


.ear. Nov. he had the falter, dry 
£*ie kind, his first publication plates of the so-called I^tamanwuj 

portfolio of 1868, Scenery Photography at his command^ wd ^ |aRa 

brauifat J osem '/ e r Valley, whicTi IJJT^MnEated fortune aria make his name. He 

inSifj 1 ^ M cc ^ ajm * Be was then development, he use xiils never achieved great fortune but he 

ifSjS A joln , an e*PetHi»cm to sysaem for rapid expos, e ® aUe ^“* mde lhp name of Muybridge, 

maska and was later commissioned wus worked b) eiectnc 



which proved a ■ success and wore 
several .times reprinted. 


clamy^-Sommer learned «“ JgJ /„ CWrtfl, Eve Arnold’s latest book 
mque from Edward Weston ha oE photographs, is to be ^published 
whorls of tne cold skin, sinews, »k!» mnmh (2QlnO HutchiU‘ 

bubbling blood-vessels, then indent- %Qn cICjOOl 0 09 14^?50 1). Th^ 


and was later commissioned 

Mexican labyrinths 


?• » t'« 

! i i />. ■ 


JANE LIVINGSTON i 
M * ;Alvarez Bravo 

ifPp; 82 Illustrations. Travelling 
“ got- £12.95. 

0 906333 07 5 


then there are the insiders, mjjj* 
Atget or Evans, who immerse them- 
selves solely in their native^ culture 
and produce a wholly, empathetlc, 
intimate exploration 

Bravo's Imago? 


*■! 

Really 


ifito two 


Youtig Muybridge had emigrated bubbling - . . on . . 0-w . u ua own i». 

to the fertfl of promise to acquire^ pherable darkness. The photograph photographs, some of tfiem ol 

raises some grisly questions wnicii nu |i e exccotlonal beauty, arfl 
Weiss's book helps i o ' gathered tinker four headings: Land- 

learn Ihet j 11 1939 Sominftf stflrtBd cenne Peonle Work LlviDa* eacH 
photo grabbing chicken heads anS Id 

entrails, captivated by their polen one ^ division la accurate* 

Hal visual power*: . although It Is blurred by furthef 

A doctor friend, who is also, a description -—’“Landscape; To aflt 
photographer, asks Sommer if he t h Q s taeo for the human drama that 
would be interested in other un- j s j,elng enacted”: “People: To 
usual things. Not sure that the introduce the people of the People’4 
doctor is serious, Sommer indi- Republic of China”: "Work: Td 
cates he might be. One evening, a j, 0w motivating force on which 
the ‘doctor arrives jMih a neatly cojnmun Ism Is based”: “ Living ff 

the way 
problems, 

n aoot her 

way. it is tellingly misleading. Fo t 
fn the whole collection of photo- 
graphs there are only a couple that 
do not somewhere feature people. 
It la Hard to Imagine a comparable 

,.. v . book on England placing people in 

colour on the unity of the image ; .every landscape, and the impiica* 


in 


rather than purely formal. Shadows 
function as a constant metaphor for 
the dark, dosed, hermetic nature .of 
Mexican society. Similarly, othei* re- 1 
curring themes form a complex, 
subtle web'of'-meleplior and symbol 
throughout his work. 

Tlie photographs in M, Alvarez 
Bravo provide.* visual ecui valent of 
“ ' celebrated study of 
temperament, Lobp- 
Shocking, funny. 



— ■■■ Bravos 1 uitJfcv 3 “ *r„*. — ... 'UU arnro Hi 

Phnin BM . . vidual formal eificacy Octavio Paz's celc 

^Rrapheirs whose prime intcrest ”ed£,e subject.to the Mexlcam tem 
* *raJ ,UBU ‘ n conditiun fall "j a iarger whole. rinih of SoJitude. ^ „ 

,:™« • ■ Gerry Badger • musical graptiics and the aesthetic scape, as they do noviliei o el r e. 

sv' JbJecttf jndwcf e«.-t mvniuiiq* And' ■ ihara’s 


train accident. While the wheel 
marks are still clearly visible, he 
photographs it. 

Again in 1939, Sommer experl-' 
menu . with 8" X 10" KoAachrome 
but is dissatisfied with the effects 


lujddV. 

art 


becomes literary 


V. 
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By Nicholas Spoliar 


t&E&nSffz a;sssrBiisAs 

ness is similar to ilmt of Pater. He ' ■ ■ ■ 111 ,elutltM to cumim. m 


PHILIP SICK LH : and . 

Love and the Quest for Identity in «?, ** 
the Fiction of Henry Jnmcs lum^of 

196j> p. Princeton University Press, there c 

JSWS r t nek - ZA 7U >‘ identity 

0 G91 06417 2 The exi 

- words 

t unity 

“He confesses himself on every sounlii 
page, as we all do. On every page identii 
James is a prude." George Me ore's allows 
1888 comments on James represent perccp 


SWESSS 

■ SdCltll Ill'll k>. Thin iw mil ... 


! ,av c James’s own Mnl , f SK-— ~ ' T' v 

By Sydney Shoemaker 

.r;. d ?°\ Si C kar^S«kh 


The persistence of persons 


a _ familiar and tfalse perception of For Sic 
him, one that reached its sharpest stoutly 
expression, perhaps, in Becrbohm’s absorbi 

cartoon of tb* itr-i ClAl> I.an. -i'i.rr 111 l" 1 1 t J I 


expression, perhaps, in Beerbohni*s absorbing chaos" of the conscious 
cartoon of the Master peeving mind, uiid Jamesian love, nt lenst 
weakly and disapprovingly nt two up in the turn of die century, 
pairs or boots in front or a hotel involves u scries of strategics for 
door. From the srort, critics *uw seif-definition throiigh, in Lawrence’s 
James as emotionally frigid, and phrase, “image-making love ", 
reasons for thf? mf.ina» ....... 


7 ,a f e - mnki, i gl0V i\ fruitS ? experien ce arc ind eed InffiKJK 

have been assiduously sought 5 U *" l e ] ast ’ 8 W» ,,ovcl l James important than experience fcS‘‘ r “ c ' es - Sicker's disci; 

his personal life. Phil in sKj? 1* a J , ?v°lvmg a different S. th ^. ° r no i J fln . ie s was 


the social nor the moral framework from ties and resnDiisibillr },»? n»5 , m,scon ■ ■ ■”) with il^.fci 

*i!rfts ly reai *— « ««■ !:Sr.s ,s ap dS* 

absorbing chaos ”. H ' For ° James tile S . i ^ or ’ s .book suffers from Tlm^7cn!i in /°^ "WS 

fruits ot experience m e indeed . n,|,1 op infelicities mid “ dark '» and «« of Jwwfl 

more important than experience JlSJS»n? C ?*‘ Sic i te, ' s discussion of of Sicker's three « M 

itself. witetnor or not James wn> in .V. ee . dark wow 


w. ... s inree « h 0 -i, ■ 

was in love (Madame Merle and Chlrln^S" 
is distinctly arc fair and autumn-ffiSiS 
nes secretly respectively. Ti.o 


■“T.r j ■««?»* vision ot love, Dotcntinllv hmh Misuussion jrom me ■■ i*re- 

vhich begins as imaginary lnfatun- trucrim y T h‘ h i 8 i "? dcs i £) ce t0 Thc Portrait of a Lady. 
tion in the early tales, evolves in the the Vnwr«b. w «i Jl k 8 ?° ks . nf T hc flXllQct does indeed reveal 

filial novels toe mystical union of !K» *!»n lh* James’s belief in the uniqueness 1 * 1 • , • 

body and spirit tfart quite beyond medium The f Sn ^f'rnn * l “ ,r f nd ^idity of each vision life, VV 1 tTl ^PVP^l lltlPC 
he. or almost anyone else, nessof^ ? ut f?»veys no sense that this is ▼▼ ILlLO&y K^CLll llCo 

'SSMS-f*™' flom flrsl - | ” nd ;;t h r ^''? tio d rs? "i 

B " rds _ § 


I .fijiL [U » uwjrui.M tiuyiiiiiig , Itr tile ilOIISG or Firtinn ” - 

h« C *?voy.ra , .Vr“An°i ,..”“.1^3 t'K, 1 !?, 1 !' TI,o .seconj |lilss „ B o involve TKEVOR H. HAI L 

-iSJSi! 5SLR S-Ty- a “JCKT J"?T3 1 Bs-Sl I. 

“"“F* 7 f identity and conscious- of Pnter as n " mask i H ° dhe Hg®* lho important debate JL I * Lirurur y htu 

ness. Only the “great relation ", lie face" liliouah not 1 t i." between Madame Meric and Isubcl 132pp. Duckworth 

tJ,0vide J urnQS ' s charge- other, even harsher commenisl i.'!! °i 11 ll ? ‘"dividual mid society mid 0 7156 1455 X 

ters with nn escane-roule from the clearly boliovm iha» c L tc ? Isnbel’s attitude as evidence • 

« oE J "“vidua 1 conscious- of^ Pate " 3 >.« “sensitive realisation that ,77 i , 

S P. tiero * V W 10 the Pool Ss also James's And vet t hi. obo<,lu,ICO l c ° sucial oinvemions will {{_ ? [!°. r 4 t0 . kn . a " 

ori. er« that surr™i.d it " d.scvibed difforenen hS^i' l«r 2“" SSlfc *ff Jf. 


ine weaknesses of Sicker’s arnn. ti.^ . . ' ' • • 

ment are typified by his comnari cjT- . second passage involves THKVOU II. HALL: 

face" (though not some *5 be >wcL*ii Madame Meric and Isubcl J32pp. Duckworth. £12.50. 

son, ° of . «>» on the individual mid «n. fpi u 0 7156 1455 v 


Culture in camera 


■KT’p ‘w*” el . aB5ClI °ea differences between tha encrust a false disguise upon tier 

yy F. H. Bradley. Sicker quotes ure as ininori-mt 10 ■ l X° . n , ,en unique inner fluid self’’ Her re- 
Waters words. about the ” thick wall James’s cRSters \ JZedwSh ,,,rn , f° Ro,nu llt t,lc ond of the 

» «-iurs ai e imbued with novel becomes a sign of her “ intense 


' . ' ’ wl,ic * 1 &iv Hugh agrees) by m 

ny Edwards CSSTElnlSS.Sr - m 

~- J mm ■ " , A few hits of hiforination about 

IALL : Barton are added from limit 

; n verc un^eufted ** various sources g . hi 

Sunlit 1 e . I s ,,0,1, n « « b °Mt Barton>irek- 

htudiLti t {unship with Sayers, and indeed, 

ivortli. £12.50. particularly egregious uj 

imijlausibic red herrings acrou the 

l >a *h or Ills narrative. The oca 

. , tedious uf these is his convicting 

know what Trevor II. that Tuisincc was a honHwenil 

C iS till til. Hit hnnk IlliLMIICi. 11 I lin j.. 


to sucial cunvciitions will l 1 , !? [l a . rt ! lo . kn°w what Trevor II. that Mu since was a honHwenil 
false disguise upon her i.'iJBSjft J? His book because "the positive document*] 

mr fluid self. Her re- ft, *“*£?«■,.. N l ,n . e . Stud- proof that Barton's father rS 

r«ine at Hie end of the IJ 5S u,rl ‘ ,,| i hc « ms 1,1 s sou with contemptuous dUb 

nes a sign of her “ intense , c 1 '! 5 ■ ; nmkus must have some fairly drastic a 

1 ° EJ52fS t,, yi be “ Ufc 4,f »fn»ihy I >!a nation ". Clearly exposure N 
• B . I,oes O 11 ', the .Sayers’s works lies not taught an 

Bnma paiagroph. to sav. with wiim much .u 


i. v - - f iiiia nut ittuxfli n»u 

fjy.® , l P say> What much about the interpreWfattf 

iess- "Tu n fr^.a , a ‘ r, i sl c ev “ ,t ; , 1 ,Pe - l’.lsewhere we n 

f Mm .... il ,h k f m ss,y thu ‘ irrelevant sdeatHle 

loifl ortidii ,W lln , w ur ? 111,1 dL ’: “l ,,n,,,ns on 1,10 feasibility of one 

criridSi" 1 Cnl nnd lOT,lwI " r FmsUcc’s pints or (with compile 


By J. A. Burrow 




■ 1 1 ^ iiuii in u in ii|#% 

RICHARD FIRTH GRIiKN : for ilia, period between 

and Prlnceploasers T\ 

t '' m i lb ^ f sb Court In of lit o king's pi ivntu mrutlm' 9S 
lho Lato Middle Ages not oil conform to tile ™ Stlv “ 

253pp. University of Toronto Press. Howard II gave twenty 

,|Z0. sin I tings to one of Ids conks wlm 

0 8020 5409 !> “rmie hefore the king r hero an 

*=^’- J > f‘ en fpfl Horn his horse, at which 

criMcs^or m -d°| Urtl i y il* 04 used fay ^‘7 ni,s ucfpaSon'Vf KSsodo in 
Sin*! medieval literature, may Chaucer s Canterbury Talcs °the 

f eom , t0 Hie historian both too „ chyvacUee" of the"driml'en 
tOQ u anow ~ tQO broatf. Cook in Hie Manciple's Pro Ee) 

Sv^^rirrh^n^Te^fn^''' slirstf 

court : too narrow, because m«in n reserve. His dis- 


dahlafneie.*!! H ar - y P°«»bIo to does not gloss over th 

•BSSraSS a "^? t“ t,Qn of , *wtlar ®f disco v^ing exact! 

alternative IS*?*!! Z±' a !t? n «>"■ 


:astipW 
in which 
jr tfyiog 
iy*W4 
ler tb“ 
,ub)feM 

In ftrt 


And well-informed historical stiidv ?* a[nities “the njain types or c °otext, is Professor Gfeen does not most devouL Sayersian ig Hkoly orrnrs of varying de ! ( r e Ees the 
of . the f B «s ateut- literature^ at fc e ^' ure which meSniS ^c.ently recogniw. 1 Certainly we Jo remain unmoved by the revulatiLn «W«CMe* V" « 8tn & e h 
court in this period is therefore bv tho cpiirt andthe ways in which S re , VC j y J ar t ,n Wlecnlh-century b ® p P that he plagiarized part of n v °J u mu edited by J 0 l'”, jy«f|ejij 

very welcome as a salutary^ and mSf^SS 61 * lhei1, socia l environ- En 8l Qn d from Renaissance notions cookery book from a recipe booklet Delaclton (not Dejectivt) 

somet'mos chastening Sminder of '- Th f. se <yP B » *«! the liter- , of the d jf l5it y of literature and of • JJf •“I by Colman's Mustard. There c T eaf Short Stones ■ 

realities. b reminder ot a tore of pphte entertainment (lyrics Petitioners. An amusing ancc- «thcr more searching quest ioJs HortdrW&j™ At 

The Qm half Af Poa,i«. n ■ wd allegories of courtly W): tha d 1 °, te ’ ^Ported here, . shows that tB be apked about Suyers^ relaS .September, not October, Mg £t 
Phaser! iwi^uSSiff^SS!: }{ff ^ t0 princas > a "d ft 1 ?? 5 , wer ® i ,re “ dy vor y different .jJjP «fth this elusive figure, but « co "dary title lo 

Of the orlanlzaHnn^F ^ SS?- w< ? l, . n 5 rtl . i rB if Mr# J # ® c ° Ur * Propaganda ,n lta,y - Du ^ e Humphrey of Glou- not » aIas . b y Dr Hull, Ul appear in at least one »“*■ gj . j* 

p^TSririk* girfsSSs SSSf^ 

^SS^SiTPtS- 


“MF. vn«K cnam- 

but the grandest royal entertain- 


■ pftrts: .aLr^gi %*st taft: 

» not A simple one but with confiiledce-sappiaS 1 


WIGGINS ; 

Sameness and Substance 

«8„n. Oxford : Blackwell. £12.50. 

n 631 19090 2- 

i^nrdina to Genesis, when Lot’s 
iffa lookSd back she became a pillar 
Jf salt Assuming that this means 
5 * Me and the same thing was 
ftj J woman and then a nlfjiir of 
IS S h a coherent story ? fills is a 
nuMtlon which a satisfactory 
oi identity, and of 
Supplication of the notion 
if (Hentitv • to the world, 
1,,] answer— and it is such a 
Sy that David Wiggins attempts 
to present in Sameness and Sub- 
ftmee. Wiggins answers the ques- 
tion about Lot’s wife in the negii- 
i ve. A central thesis of the book is 
orinciple D, the thesis of Sortal 
Depefloency, which says (among 
otfaet things) that for every persist- 
ine thing there must be at least one 
‘‘sortal concept” which It satisfies 
throughout its career. Associated 
with sortal concepts are identity 
conditions, or persistence conditions, 
for tlieir “ compliants ", and another 
central thesis of the book is that at 
least in the case of natural kind 
concepts the nature of the identity 
conditions is a matter for empirical 
discovery, and intimately depends 
on the natural laws that hold in the 
actual world. Because of Hus, and 
because of the nature of the particu- 
lar concepts involved, It is not pos- 
sible to invent (or For there to be) 
a sortal concept “woman pillar” 

E Wch coyera tlie claimed identity 
st ween Lot's wife nnd the pillar of 
salt ; and in the absence of such n 
.Concept the identity would violata 
principle D. 

- Sameness and Substance is the 
long awaited revision, or replace- 
ment, of Wiggins’s influential 
identity, end SjHiliotumuorol Con- 
tinuity (ISC), published in 1967. 
■Mudi ol Ui terminology, and many 
of its theses, will be familiur to 

E aden of tho earlier book. Thesis 
already mentioned, is cemuu) In 


£ spirSpSrtBg E 
Jr.*"® sss-'afr asu , s=aLfr -i. 


D, already mentioned, is cejiuwl In j 
. both books (but .S'lummess ond Sub- 1 
rfewftf corrects the nilstukoii tin- < 

S resslon, givon by one formolntion * 
i ISC, that D is intended in say i 
that assertions of identity arc i 
somehow incomplete unless they 
specify n sortal concept which 
"covers" the assorted idemity). 
Equally central is tho reioctioit of 
R, the Couch i mi thesis of the rela- 
tivity of Idonilty — the view that It 
is possible for things a nml b to 
be the same P and different Gs (eg. 
John Locke's view that Socrates 
waking and So c rat 03 sleeping can 
be the same rnnn but different per- ’ 
sons). The treatment of R— tho 
rejection of rclutivity and tho de- 
fence of " Lelbnizian identity " — is 
virtually the same as In ISC, and 
continues to bB (to this reader) 
wholly convincing. 

/ But there is much In Sameness 
end Substance which is new or much 
.Ron fully developed than in ISC, 
and Wiggins is justified In culling 
* a "naw book”. Many of tho 
differences appear to reflect 
“|e influence of views on 
“je semantics of natural 
kind terms which have been 
.wyanred in recent years by Saul 
Mipfco and Hilary Putnam ; but 
• wdt the benefit of hindsight ono 
see elements of these views in 
and Wiggins finds them in 
( «wqiz and Aristotle. The essen- 
bsh’it tendencies in ISC have 
Become more pronounced, nnd m 
new book Wiggins champions a 
. JW of formulating essenlialist 
cjaims that involves the use 
a necessity operator (“NEC") 

■ *®}®n operates on predicates 
2* a « than sentences. Appai- 
“dy distinct from WiRipns’S 
cutanalism is his “ conceptualism . 
•J 8 “ *t pains to dissociate his ver- 
conceptualism from the antl- 
cotadcptualistn which finds an 
wreme formulation in Kolalcowski s 
' gjjot that ;* the sun and stars exist 
■ ; S£? U 9L 3Mn.it *hlB to make them 
J' ,s ■•objects , . .**. Wiggins's own 
P“®inon is “ concept ua list realism ", 
•una attempts to navigate wliat he 
' . ,. lbe "almost urmegot table 
. between the " substratum 
-Xl™;. ' °\.had conceptualism and 
myth of the self * 

' : object". It is clearer 

r i and Substance lh.ii! it 

• JuteinA ^f C !^ at Wiggins regaids 
- ^““Pts.to give reductive analyses 


as thoroughly wrong-headed, and o 
that he conceives the proper philo- t 
sopliical task to be one of “ elucida- 
tion ” rather than analysis. 

What Wiggins shares with 
Krlpke and Putnam but also with 
Aristotle and Leibniz, is the 
idea that natural kind predicates 
(like “ horse ” and “ tree ") have 
definitions that are (as lie puts it) 

“ extension-involving and deictic- 
nomological”. It is essential to the 
sense of such predicates that they 
nre introduced by reference to 
actual specimens of thc kinds they 
stand for. and have their extensions 
determined, not by Lockean 
nominal essences, but by the scien- 
tifically determinable natures of the 
paradigm specimens thnt figure in 
their introduction. These uaiures 
ure “supervenient upon" the laws 
of nature, and Wiggins holds that 
our natural kind concepts- apply 
only in worlds in which the relevant 
laws of nature are similar to those 
that obtain in the actual world. 
Where he goes beyond Krtpke and 
Putnam, although not beyond 
Leibniz, is in stressing the fact 
that the principles which specify 
the nature of a natural kind include 
ones that determine the “ character- 
istic development, the typical 
history, and the limits of any 
possible development or history ” of 
members of the kind. 

This means that the identity con- 
ditions for members of a natural 
kind are matters for empirical dis- 
covery ; they arc not u matter for 
convent ion af decision, and appar- 
ently nre not to be discovered by 
"conceptual analysis ” of an a priori 
sort. And it means that natural 
kind concepts are ideally suited to 
satisfy the requirement imposed by 
Wiggins's principle D(ii) (the. most 
important expression of his prin- 
ciple D). which says that for any 
persisting thing there must be an 
" individuative or articulative con- 
cept ” (one such that subsuming 
something under it answers the 
Aristotelian question “ What is 
it ? ") such thnt the thing satisfies 
the concept throughout its career — 
and, ns It turns out, satisfies it 
essentially. Reluming to the case 
of Lot's wife, the reason why shn 
cannot cumjuuo in cxistuiicu us a 
pillar oE salt is that tho principles 
of development for the sortal con- 
cepts she does satisfy (human being, 
iiuimnl. etc) exclude this sort of 
cli lingo. 


agree, it is not possible for gold 
to be a compound. 


One could agree with all of this 
and nevertheless decline to necopr 
Wiggins's claim tliut the Biblical 
story of Lot’s wife is “ incoherent ”, 
Thar claim reflects the close con- 
nection Wiggins thinks there to bo 
between c/c ro possibility and cun- 
ceivubilily. He qvoii offers as a 
partial “ elucidation " of dc re pos- 
sibility the principle "x can be 0 
if and only if It is possible to con- 
ceive of x that It is 0”. OffliRnd, 
this seems to mo falso. If (what is 
surely possible) someone falsely be- 
lieves nf gold that It is a compound, 
presumably he also conceives of 
-gold that it is a compound (or are 
we to abandon the view that con- 
ceivability Is entailed by believ- 
ahliity, in order to hold on to .the 
view that it entails possibility ?)• 
Yet, as I am sure Wiggins would 


Wiggins typically formulntes prln- , 
clple D and its variants in terms [ 
of the notion of a concept. But lie t 
puls considerable strain on this ; 
notion in his attempt to acconuno- t 
date it to the Kripke-Putnnm views ] 
about natural kind terms. He tells j 
us that the concept horse is "what , 
it is to be n horse ", and is the ^ 
reference or designation of the j 
sortal predicate “ horse This , 
seems to make a sortal concept ( 
something like a property, or per- j 
haps a nature or essence. This is a 
radical departure from the usual | 
meaning of "concept", and it is 
perhaps not surprising that Wiggins 
Falls to ndhere consistently -to this 
tisngc. He often speaks of concepts 
us possessions of ours which we 
"bring to bear" on reality in think- 
ing and talking about It — and this 
is something that cannot sensibly be 
said of the designation of a word 
like “horse" ([ can be said to 
possess the concept, but not the 
nature, of a horse). And by and 
large his use of " conceptual ” Is at 
odds with his official use of “ con- 
cept". If the concept of a horse 
is to he equated with the^ature or 
real essence of horses, with "what 
it Is to be a horse", and if the 
latter is something to be discovered 
empirically (as Wiggins holds, in 
agreement with Krlpke and Put- 
nam), then ono would expect “ con- 
ceptual" to be so used that concep- 
tual possibilities, limitations, connec- 
tions, etc, are a matter for empirical 
discovery j but while some of Wig- 
gins’s uses of "conceptual” can 
perhaps be read this way, there are 
plenty of passages iii_ which lie 
seems to follow the traditional (and 
more useful) usage in which 
“conceptual” contrasts with 
“ empirical ”. 

Given Wiggins’s equivocal use of 
"concept" and " conceptual It is 
difficult to know what his "con- 
ceptualism” comes to (and no- 
where in thc book is there an expli- 
cit statement of what conceptunlism 
is). And, what may come to the 
soma thing, it is difficult to know 
how principle D nnd its variants are 
to br- mi tier Monel. If we lake ’* con- 
cept" to moan what Wiggins says 
it mentis, then D(ii) will say that 
for every persisting thing thero is 
I a property, or nature which that 
1 thing possesses throughout its his- 
tory and which determines its 
; identity conditions. This scorns to 
r mo extremely plnuxililc qulto apart 
l from the rather murky argument 
. Wiggins gives for D(I1>. For every 
. persisting thing there will bo a sot 
3 of true propositions — modal propo- 
i- sltlons saying whnt at different 
i points In Its career could happen 
i- (or could have happened) to It, nnd 
) counter (actuals saying whnt would 
i- happen to it under various clrcum- 
i, stances (among other things, saying 
s what circumstances would, and what 
4 . would not, terminate its existence) 

I — which determine for that thing a 
i “tree" of possible histories. These 
e propositions can be so formulated 
t- that they are true of a thing at all 
f- times If they are true of r t at any 
a time— so tha property of having 
). such and such a tree of possible his- 


out its career, mid will belong to It 
essentially. Moreover, it seems ol»- 
vious in the case of members of 
natural kinds (although perhaps not 
in the case of artifacts) that wlmt 
tree of possible histories u thing has 
is determined by its “ nature ” — 
that there could not be things 
having exactly the same nature 
(exactly the same intrinsic proper- 
ties) but having altogether different 
trees of possible histories. Possi- 
bility is rooted in actuality, and 
the fact that thc possible histories 
of Lot’s wife do not Include ones 
In which a woman Is transmuted 
into a pillar of salt is n consequence 
af the actual biological nature of 
Lot’s wife together with the laws 
of nature. This esscntialist version 
of D(lj) is a view I can enthuslasii- 
cully endorse: but it is not happily 
described as “ conceptualistic ", and 
the word “concept” seems out of 
place In Its formulation. T am 
sure that it does not exhaust what 
Wiggins means by D(il), and it 
may not even be part of it (Wiggins 
sees himself as arguing from D 
to essentialism, whereas my version 
of D(ii) is essentia li Stic from the 
start). But what else he means I 
am unable to say. 

In his chapter on personal 
identity (the longest in the book) 
Wiggins sees himself as defending 
a ver'sjon of Locke’s conception of 
a person, but he rejects the thesis 
most commonly associated with 
Locke’s conception, nnmely that 
personal Identity is somehow defin- 
able or analysable in terms of 
memory (not thnt Locke explicitly 
endorsed such a thesis). He does 
defend the memory theory against 
the objection, raised by Bishop 
Butler and others, that it is circular. 
But in thc end lie rejects it oil the 
grounds thSt whnt he takes to be 
the most promising version of it — 
which he calls Ip — fulls to counter- 
examples ; it is perfectly possible, 
lie thinks, that someone might suf- 
fer total amnesia and yet continue 
to exist, contrary to tho identity 
conditions imposed bv It'. Wiggins 
1 rejects “ functionalist ", " forensic ”, 
1 and “social” accounts of whnt it is 


to be a person, which he lumps 
together nnd rather tcndcntiously 
characterizes ns representing nn 
“ anti-naturalist tendency In the 
philosophies of man and person ”. 

■He seems attracted by the view 
thnt " person " is just a word for tho 
biological species nlso named by 
" homo sapiens ”—I will call this tho 
" parochial view But, officially at 
least, ho rejects this lit favour of 
what ho calls the " nnimal 
attribute view", which makes per- 
son " a' non-blological qualification 
of animal and winch allows 


of animal ”, and 
an! mu Is of other 
bo persons ns 1 
resemble us in 
(but denies par 


It is unfortunate thnt Wiggins 
docs not address the view, common 
in the recent literature, that what 
personal identity should be defined 
in terms of is not memory con- 
tinuity (or the satisfaction of Ip) 
but rather a more general ” psycho- 
logical continuity ami connected- 
ness " of which memory continuity 
is a special case. Such a view is 
more defensible than the straight 
memory theory, but similar to it in 
motivation and spirit. But even as 
directed against the memory 
theory, Wiggins's amnesia counter- 
example is loss compelling than ho 
thinks. As John Perry pointed out 
(Journal of Philosophy, 1976) in 
discussing Bernard Williams’s “ Tho 
Self and the Future”, the notion 
of amnesia is ambiguous. Some- 
times (perhaps normally) amnesia, 
even “ total amnesia ", Is under- 
stood ns something that can be re- 
covered from ; so under Maiotl, the 
possibility of total amnesia has no 
tendency . to undermine a properly 
formulated memory continuity 
account of personal identity. It 
the possibility of amnesia Is to un- 
dermine such accounts, total 
amnesia must be thought of as in- 
volving what Perry calls a "brain 
zap" — the systematic destruction ot 
all traces left by past experience. 
And while it seems obviously pos- 
sible for a person ro survive 
“ ordinary ” amnesia, it is far from 
obvious that It is possible for a 
person to survive a brain znp. 

Wiggins’s version of the animal 
attribute view of personhood 
threatens to collapse into whnt- I 
have called tlie parochial view. He 
rejects tlie view that we_ can give 
a *' functional ” specification of tho 
set of attributes that make an an^ 
mnl a person, and seems to hold 
that the only way to discover what 
these, attributes nre is to investigate 
(empirically) the nature of members 
of our own species. But ho provides 
no way uf stopping short qf a speci- 
fication of these attributes which 
is so closely tailored to the nature 
of our own species that it precludes 
the possibility of there being per- 
sons that belong to. other species, 
and so leads to the parochial view. 
And the parochial view is surely 
false. The worlds of science flcthto 
are populated by creatures not of 
our species, many of whom wo have 
no reason not to regard as 
nomologically (us well as logically) 
possible; it is part of tlie 
com.nsn understanding of " person.” 
that some of these creatures 
would count ns persons if they 
existed, and our account of 
the concept of n person should allow 
for their poasiHliiy, Wiggins. Is 
chnrnctorlstfcnlly inexplicit about 
what he means by " functional " s 
but on a natural understanding of 
this, only a functional characteriz- 
ation of the distinguishing attributes 
of parsons could permit us to count 


ithcr species to 
s long us they 
in certain ways 
porsonhood, and 


as persons creatures whoso scientifi- 
cally do terminable real os sen cot are 
different from our own. 


tories will belong to a thing through- answer. 


civil rights, to automata mid the 
like). On tills vlow tlie identity 
conditions for a person will be the 
identity conditions for whatever bio- 
logical kind that person belongs to 
—and Wiggins apparently thinks 
that this makes inevitable tlie pos- 
sibility of cases (like the total am- 
nesia case) In which Ip (the mem- 
ory criterion) gives us the wrong 


The Emigre 


. ■ WTldt land is that, stained out 
Actoss the mu? •• • • 

I think I knm it when I was a boy . . : 

i Twisting my neck on the pillow 
i. J<c<m see t/iecdnstj 1 1 ... . ' 

. And that inlet — the., grey shading into the shallows— 

-i Where the village.^. 

bfti mothec wore i?tvf[ serge 
' #dt«i (o her bopts.ijai, 

Whe yard had a sunflower, so high 

Jt, looked hint my window. • ; 

r-'i' ‘ There is the river Where 1 used to fish • ‘ 

" ,'wAnd never thought of time. 1 

. Here, all our time’s paid,, out in tiny sips 
i'And clbckedby pills, and wiped away with gauze. 

■ .-li. >:«'■ / . , • ■ . ■ 

u Yj$Jtttf£ay they propped me up in bed. : 

T'lmofiow l may getrtflross the room 
.. ['Md tfe it alU oncq mbre. 


■•^Connie Bensley 


lOttiilSr n ^ e fins , of . sonje relation 
. ■ 7™W- *u«e«iye, tUi (Jg-si^ges M ) 







Like ISC, Sameness and Substance 
is something of a moke-your-owiF 
book kit. In addition to the ordi- 
nary footnotes, there la a sot of 
"longor notes” nt the end, which 
amounts to a series of appendixes. 
And portions of die text are prin- 
ted in smaller type, Indicating that 
they can be skipped by the reader 
who is after only the " main essen- 
tials”. But while there Is doubt- 
less more than one order In which 
this material can be road, I think 
that anyone who wants to under- 
stand what Wiggins Is saying will 
have to road it all, and more than 
once. • Both self-defence and my 
duty as a reviewer oblige we to 
point out that the writing in the 
book is often nearly impenetrable. 
Wiggins's fondness for I nvoluted 
syntax is matched only by his aver* 

' si on to direct, explicit statement, 
nnd in consequence my report w 
’ what 1 he says involves a certain, 
amount of guesswork. His preface 
tells us that “every aspiration to 
grace, expedition or economy of 
expression” has been ruthlessly 
. sacrificed for “ the one aim of being 
understood”. It Is hard to iniagioe 
□ mota complete failure to match 
means, to; ends. 

But those who are Interested in 
the book's topics (which pould 
scarcely be more central tp .philo- 
sophy) will have to read it- There 
' js probably no one arotind who has 
n better command than Wiggins of 
the relevant literature, both receftt 
and classic (among the Incidental 
'rewards of the book are a number 
of intriguing quotations from Leib- 
niz). And beneath the murkiness 
and the irritating stylistic manner- 
isms, one can always discern a for- 
midable philosophical Intelligence at 
work.; Although it wilt be unfor- 
tunate if this b®°k is taken by any- 
one es a stylistic model, it is a chal- 
lenging book nnd unquestionably, an 
(impqrtqnt.lqne.;, ' 
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Tiio render who finds himself trnc- 
Jn« the iiorih-casr * ! *— ! > ■ - 

liabitiu nnd so 
routes of Jankow.\„. „ « 
cahunbiamts jankoioskii 
to the original 1 
toe Swan Maiden story, 



misleading. Aetlielred’s long d 

cursive charters, giving a potted ... ..... ....... — ... - - n ... 

history of the estates they dealt He argues convincingly that char- revolution ill lUOu, J nying Dane- 
with, often prove to Itnve informa- ters were normally produced by nn geld seems in its way , „ 

tion that only ilie king or his close ngency capable of operating nn the worked. This was n period or cun- 

. servants could possess — or indeed on occasion of n witan. A the Is tan's stnictive legislation, of creative un- 

KEW1ES . . . ltri ,_ nt i occasion show an indignation proper charters fall Into groups clearly nilmstr alive efforts at ! s 11 

of King Actlielrert tQ i-he king nlone. defined chronologically nnd diplo- anil also a time when the spun that 

» historical A-*. awa y in Paction STlSilS ^SSSi 

TneHilif °T? VoeS princes, ealdormen with Danish as the hearts of those with powci to 
"9® ‘ “ 5 . iumIi »c tuifli P.nrHch nanu>« n mn«c advance its material mteiests ■ 


literature such as Erich Auerbach nique; but the .nctlmd deino st.uted 
" ^„F“ l , l,us > who provided the is important and his war i L S „ 


The falling away 
of charters in the 
of Anglo-Saxon Engl 
in a new light. It may not be, 
ns ninny of us have supposed, n 
natural consequence of the cvolu- 


advance its 
But Aethclred was no soldier, and 
this ntay have been the fatal flaw. 


well as wirlt English names, a mass 
of bishops and thegns, and a scatter 

of “ abbots ”. Most impressive of it a mii> twiw 

tion oF the sealed writ, but rather a J 1 »* Keynes's analysis "J ^wig's choieeof commander for his armed 
an indication of the saturation of C J ri?n forces was vital to the health of the 
the market. A charier was it perma- mie OdS can nass Ks community; and pond men were In 

nent instrument und. mice drawn one * ,de ’ can ,,ass - ,us 

up, did . not necessarily have to be „ vn Vhov 111 


nil nig 11. a mail who, irnwii community ; and gonfl men were m 
i to one side, can pass his shfllt supp |y. m 1 Q 05 a faction led 
IV uh u pretty girt ond her by Ea ji’ ic streonn. eald orman of 
\ , wallowing between the Xf crcia took control. Eadric brought 
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disJuigujslied scholars in the field 
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knowledge— in both cas 
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a mi^for place $ h'S'1 

sources nrc included he I K 
meticulously scholarly (ransladan d 
lie masterpiece for X". 
.... ^“ ss ! cs ; “ labour of manyS 

illg Wolfram'« aP JT red - Hl ' 5 "fl 
a** , m S , 1 efcronces to huniiy 

reveals the Duet's own speck! 

in that 
claiwd, 
fly-flshbf 
ernacnlar". The 
how precise 
.. varied ml 

magnificent 


. . a meeting in the spring D f tradition and probably sympto- 

summer and a final meeting ntatic of deep political malaise, 

indicate a full enough Treachery on Eadric’s part and the 

„ Eg’has reminded us’ forcibly J{ rl J e, n £Jf Saiued^in' "the^practK assemblies charters were produced Swe^Fo^kLear^and^ nut° dfd the 

&t (he ecclesiastical flavour of our of a man trained m ti e pi relating to estates in Berkshire, rest . B ut t i ie administrarive struc- 

griring document is a factor of of die Winriieitw sc Hampshire, Wiltsli re and Somerset ture remH | n ed sound, as much a 

Reservation not of production. "ot mean that lie w o and preserved n the archives of no p rj ze f or Cnut as it was tn prove 

P .... charters there, m nil ages Win n religious houses, ^r William the Norman half a can- 
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M Th e dramatist as doctor 



J* ,/■ begins The Classical 

•* »o« r *• Goo/Ih? md U'ofuinr 1775 
tloifs r* , il a, J kil, .S rJ ’o fifteen 
driven 



very much a book to linger 
Keynes and his publishers 


oistence of a central writing office. tor j a | W ork exacted from the • xj E bas a j fi0 presented us with an have been generous in the provision 

Ihe germ of a chancery, in the royal n)0n k.s n f Glastonbury, of St i, UQ ninlbIe picture of King Aethel- of critical apparatus. I have nicn- 

huMhold in late Anglo-Saxon Ena- Augustine’s, Canterbury and of d ou | te different from that which tioned the “three essentials ’ as 
bad. He reveals an intelligible EJ may indeed mean more than , o£ ]l(lve had fixed in our they seem to emerge from this fine 
iquence of royal scriptoria from n rota 0 f so mB uy months’ toil in m j Il J s b v the bitterness of the book, but there ore many other can- 
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epic Is ninl how the same term 
covers Homer nnd HrecliL Tw 
answer is the right one but the weak- 


Sr.nd 8 P«rn,al gnSSSSJ? »".d 


science a means f,.r nodal reform 
Using n peculiarly Russian form o 
Duiwinisin^ these dociors emplm 

fllT mental °J! vi V l !i niB , ,, 1 t ,,n ncM the argumeVr makes it wi- 

the SI P i?' sl . LHl health of ner.ible-.ns docs Tiillocli's desire 
science was nif. iJi " Bi.ttenalisi to find a simple model ilwt irili 
of Uieraov 8 tn! 1 ^ i U l 1 ,e . sourcu n PP*y lo nil ilie works Indfscrirola- 
SckMK d£.»S? B J ! si ^ ?*!**•, a «*ely. The definition of itow 
^ their Jet a Ucd “types'’ seen as necessary to the 
muniiifo 8 4 tl d,LS Ru s slaii com- epic modul will cover much but 
stroiiil?'*.««, uJ nS t lV0 dnctwr was no moans all of Chekhov's work. 

of d tu . “? “'‘“lysis There is no shoriage of “ authantic 

evaluntlmi 1>V ^i a ‘ > 0|,r,, ! ,lS,,c 1,1 *n visionaries trapped in the degraded 
arirniri!' rhJit- 1 ,e M,cial . “so of present’’, for example, but they 


t>iflssicisui, Reed sa-’s **is the™ ’ ' ‘"emark_ 

snCIf Si*! 11 ^ «s own 23> 1794 - ~ ^■.«= , i:a ca mention Chokhov's pr^ mT«r S" s J ,ai r and tragedy and Lo|iakliin and 
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of (Wiwity trader Aethclred proves our greut councils, our wiioiinge- Chief miens*, rtsts on tne yens pouacr. 

Glimmerings of government 

, Iin . „ . nlll thll Uloi;ks of , ovo . brake out in 1830 in the states oE foot in the door (lib conduct was 

! after lie had pui thL suolks or t ovo ... d Hanover, Prussia later rather fastidiously, if under- 

U't'o' 1 0...I wnr l >0 1. Id In. Il “ r J s n w “ k oil ""?o fS aod w», pre noodably. described by tbs Pro,, 
urguod Imre that he can ULSt d sacrifice legitimacy to the slan foreign minister as " absolutely 

placedon Ser need fw “sound govern, shocking’’ and “completely un- 

—in Klaus Epsteins pin use a » ' T|l p russ i a itsolf, whero ethical”) Bernstorff's days were 

form conservaLivo . ss censorship was in the hands numbored. He resigned In tho early 

Clauscwitz suggested that “ among o£ j be foreign ministry, this stance sunimor of 1832, while tho final 
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Diplomacy and Reform Co user va- the fivo great powers, no minis tor wn3 accompanied by two further crisis of Wie_ Reform Bill was taking 
Dub 18184832 D f foreign affairs has as difficult n initiatives. A general relaxation of place in Britain, and the influence 

%■ Now Jersey Ruieoi s Uni- position as tho Prussian ”, and Baack censor8 hlp was proposed and, of reform-minded officials in the 
hS J S e3f ' K 18 tells us much about the internal moro positively, the Historisc/i- WiUielmstrasse such as Eichliorn 

8 1135 0884 3 organization of the Wilhelmstrasse vo u t i sc f ie 7,eitschrift t was set up declined with tils departure. 

s=— — : — and the work-loads and salaries 01 under Ranko’s editorship to try and The second problem of reForm 

. those who inhabited it. He also puts - over opinion among the conservatives was posed by their 

w story opens with something a plausible revisionist case wnen ma j or ity 0 f those of education anu own limitations. They certainly 
P"*? |n the state of Denmark, it comes to matters of policy, nis property”. stressed the idea of ** government ’’ 

in Jbe Napoleonic period and central argument is that f riissian author weaves these plots against that of “ princely authority , 

“?®®rk, a peaceful and relatively policy in this period did not simply so b-nlots together with great but they would not entertain the 

Wiperous medium-sized kingdom, consist of truckling to Metrermcn. . g urDp0an an d German, idea of a consutuuon, even though 

““been disastrously caught m the Prussia did indeed support the re- d ' ,1- _ nd f ore ign. economic and some of Bernstorff's closest associ- 

JSSf*. Christian llernsrorff, the pressive Carlsbad Decrees of 1819 \ “ ects his account ates like Clausewitz, Eiclihorn and 

character of Lawrence and their renewal five years later , 2 a W oll-paced formal climax Witzleben did in Eact believe 

HM .book, was in charge of but as Prussian economic and f‘ na h- . . cr j s i s 0 f 1830-32. Prussian privately in some modest form of 

I fiL .7 forel 8n affairs for most of clsl stability grew in the course oE « these different fronts, parliamentary assembly. The moral 

j— — ; •..*■■ miEinii. i'.blc 1,1 Tvraiiiiiin m '"'" f .r*s'- i Ri. ’ Unl ^ resigning in 1810. the 1820s, so an increasing measure p ^ together, opened up a new authority which Prussia gained 

despair and tragedy end Lopukhin and Trofimov W T/j | ww ; successor was unpromisingly of independence in foreign policy . . \ er as the most dynamic among German progressives Tiy its 

their incomnaiiiiiiiiu Cherm fir-rhuni ihat uersiiaaveiy I ®sd Rosenkrantz.) He subse- can be discerned. As far as the . amant w jijii n Germany's “peace- policies in the years up to 1831 was 

EH* served the Danish crown as broad European- system is concerned dualism”, one based not only thus undercut. At the same time 

liai-uM J? 1 vienna and plenfpoten- this was fairly cautious. It wos «• , aa w j. at sb e could offer the smaller this crucial limitation was itaelf 

•““J « the congress of 1814-15. pressed, though, in concern over the , staIe3 j n matters of security, but connected with the political back- 

effects on Prussian interests of . mater iaIIy arid in terms of wardness of Prussian society, and 


. 'dfficiala like Bernstorff power exercised at so many levels 
but for a kind of reform by the landed nobility. 
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-rammes espousadbyear] failure of reform conservatism. He 

Tussian officials like Stein, Scharn- m | 8 | 1t have said a little more. 


This book deoicts a Prussian effects on Prussian interests or materially arid in terms of wardness of Prussian society, and 

than a Danish tragedy how- rigidly upholding the prinplpbj. of mora ] leadership. And at this June- particularly with the continuing 
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gj Bernstorff’s activities as Prus- emerged very clearW during r w ho stood J 
S foreign minister, a post to European crisis of 1830-tf^ CP n««rvatisi 

W u* ^pointed jn 1818 Io i|s conlr i bu tion to tha eventual )e 
ter,*,. . held for fourteen ■n P i 0 {oii settlement, if not in - Its • th 
It is an impressive work at towards tfie Polish insur- gi 
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mcenrin **5 .no-one took great JJY* ‘| ter 18 m d id a dear divide the » missed opportunities with This has. after alL preoccupied much 

uJJ a- ■ t0 J , * |n » but he was by no “{Ltween the western and which historians of Germany have recent German historiography. Some 

the “ nonentity M described ®S* “SJ21. the latter then., in-., uttered their pages. Dr Baack, a will find .*h® author over-indulgent 

Ws”t ft C0 Cl e0,p ? rar 5 r - Dr ?russia‘ ..notably subtle practitioner of ..Hie towards his pEinclpalcharacter j cer- 

5ent a H* F, ole the establish- eluding Prussia. . genre, gives two main reasons why, tuinly Barnstorff and Ws well- 

ZpUuerein^ for example, The autonomy of Frussiart poucy b particular' case, German his- intendoned associates geem at times 

greater than many was still more marked wjtfaW the >“ ry 8 ^ uM havh reached a_ turn- e little too good, to be true. Dr 

^“nwa have assumed. g* r 
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Gerirutn* Confederation, in appoint "and failed to turn. In the Baade’s tone la apologist, if not quite 

- * “ a '** nP moves mi H of bourse, Austria was elegiac; many fiistorians woul^ be 

; antagonized by this series of sterner. But it Would be unfair to 
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